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A DAY’S JOURNEY, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

BY MIBB J-H-. 


In a certain little boudoir, in a large and 
elegant house, were assembled three of the 
prettiest girls that the world ever beheld. 
The one with the soft, brown hair, and great 
gray eyes, was Miss Josephine Godfrey, and 
she was sole proprietor of this same boudoir. 
At the present time she was engaged in say¬ 
ing a few last words of farewell to her two 
school friends, Fanny Clarendon, and Mar¬ 
garet Dale. 

“Now, Madge, be sure to write me every¬ 
thing. I might as well ask the moon to write 
as the unconscionable Fan, so I depend on 
you for all!” 

“ I will forward to you all the particulars of 
our very interesting existence, you may be 
suro, dear Josie, and will faithfully recount 
to you the story of our likes and dislikes, our 
joys and sorrows. Good-by, dear, our school¬ 
days are over, and hurrah for the days to 
(omo!” 

Then the three maidens parted, and Jose¬ 
phine was left alone, while Margaret, accom- 
/ panied by her friend Fanny, commenced her 
journey to her country home, many miles 
away from the gay and active city. As Mar¬ 
garet fulfilled, her promiso of writing to her 
friend all that concerned herself and Fanny, 
I know of no better way of telling my story, 
than by plaoing before my readers three epis¬ 
tles from -that young lady to Josephine. The 
first was written immediately after they 
reached home. 


EPISTLE I. 

Oakland, May 12th, ’62. 

Dearest Josie : After much wandering about 
by cars, steamboat, and stage, here we are at 
last, safely ensconced in my papa’s house, 
with the bright sunshine-filling my room with 
light, and the flowers shedding their fragrance 
through the sweet summer air, and rising 
even to the windows of my own little boudoir, 
where I, as a faithful friend, have already 
seated myself to communicate my thoughts 
to you, while that lazy, ridiculous Franoes 
ties Bleeping beside me. She is the veriest 
torment-of my life I You have not forgotten 


her old ways • she was eternally dozing, 
when you anc. were in for a frolic, and how 
she was eager *■ j fun, just as we were wearied 
out, and prep- Ag to rest! I'assure you she 
hasn’t impro ed one bit. She is the same 
nonsensical, good-for-nothing beauty, whom 
you and I, by some unaccountable instinct, 
chose for our friend. 1 declare, she looks so 
enchanting lying there, with her beautiful 
hair thrown back from her sweet face, her 
great eyes closed, and her lashes shading her 
soft cheeks, her red lips just parted, her hand, 
so tiny and white, half conoealed in her curls, 
that I can’t help thinking she is the most ex¬ 
quisite little angel that ever strayed away 
from heaven I 

But one page devoted to somnolent Fan, is 
sufficient. I must tell you of our journey. 
We came the first day by rail, as you know, 
and hadn’t a single adventure. We tried our 
best to have something befall us—either good 
or bad—we were indifferent which. We would 
have been content with the romantic -r sen¬ 
timental, comic or tragio. That day, however, 
“ from morn till dewy eve,” was more stupid 
and dull, than any we have ever experienced 
in all the eighteen years of our existence; and 
I was thankfnl enough when the conductor 
throw open the door and shouted, “Clinton.” 
I gave Fan several sharp pinches before I 
could arouse her to the consciousness that we 
had arrived at the end of our day’s journey. 
Just as she opened her eyes, I heard a gentle¬ 
man exclaim: “Well, Fan, can’t you manage 
to wake up long enough to speak a word to 
your old uncle f” With one leap and a ory of 
joy, Fanny was in her uncle’s arms, and I was 
left a solitary looker-on at their affectionate 
greeting. After several minutes had elapsed 
in eager questions and answers, the witch had 
the grace to turn and introduce me, who 
looked, I dare say, forlorn and uncomfortable 
enough. Mr. Davis spoke kindly to me, and 
soon had us both, bag and baggage, stowed 
away in his comfortable oarriage ; and Fan’s 
tongue never rested for a moment from her 
incessant chatter till we reached his house. 
There his wife met us ; gave us a good sup¬ 
per, and at ten o’clock we retired to our room. 
We slept soundly, and were called at seven 
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in the morning—breakfasted at eight, and at 
nine were on board the boat for Sidney. And 
now comes the most interesting event that 
has befallen us since the merry days when we 
were all together. Scarcely were we seated 
on deck, and Fan was looking About for some 
comfortable place to take a^ _ j!>, when I ob¬ 
served, sitting directly oppo - two young 
Apollos, whose sole occupaiiv seemed to be 
gazing at us. I drew a bool 1 itom my bag 
and tried to read, but X felt their eyes upon 
me. There they sat as quiet and indifferently 
cool as you please, each in an easy chair, 
and puffing clouds of smoke from their 
“Havanas,” as though they had no other 
thought in life, save that of lolling here and 
there, and staring at any pretty girl who 
should chance to appear before them. I en¬ 
dured their impudence for half an hour, and 
then roused Fan from her reverie —she solemnly 
avowed she was not asleep ! —and, taking her 
arm, made her accompany me to the saloon. 
We found a sofa and took possession of it, 
and then and there I whispered my thoughts 
to her. I told her how those two exquisites 
had stared me out of countenance, and had 
smiled at her sleepy face. She was soon wide. 
awake, and watohing for the entrance of these 
two spies upon our actions. Soon they came 
in, passed by us, and sat down at some dis¬ 
tance. Notwithstanding their impertinence 
on deck, we soon lost all fear of them; for as 
they sat there reading, they looked so gentle¬ 
manly and so handsome, that we began to feel 
a very deep interest in them. Somehow, wo 
did wish there was some person on that boat 
whom we knew, or who wodld have the grace 
to exchange a word with us, who wero nearly 
dying of ennui 1 Of course we did not wish 
them to notice us! It is lrig.ily improper, 
when young ladies are travelling alone, to 
converse with, or accept the attention of any 
stranger, however interesting he may be! We 
only sighed to each other, and longed for 
some one to entertain us, or be entertained 
by us. No one came; and as we had nothing 
else to do, we studied those youths. Man, 
you know, is the noblest work of nature, so 
where could wo turn our eyes or our thoughts 
to find a worthier object of contemplation? 
We differed as to their beauty. We agreed 
they were both handsome, but my favorite 
was very fair, with great blue eyes, as good 
and pure-looking as the June sky; hair wavy 
and brown, with a clear, golden light, like the 


sun rippling in and out; a broad, intellectual 
forehead, good nose, and a mouth like Diana’s 
bow! Don’t think I lost my heart to so much 
beauty—I did not—though he is just as hand¬ 
some as the picture I have drawn. In dis¬ 
cussing their merits and their faults, we 
designate them by these* very appropriate 
names: I called my hero Adonis, and Fan 
hers Apollo! You must understand that 
Adonis was fair, and bright, and merry, while 
Apollo was a shade taller, with hair black as 
the raven’s wing, and eyes which I fancied 
could, on occasion, flash np with a terrible 
light, but which also could grow soft and 
tender, when his thoughts were calm and 
holy. They both had an air of high-bred 
courtesy about them, and of dignified reserve, 
which was irresistible. At last Fanny and I 
retired to our state-room, as her curls needed 
arranging. When she was ready to emerge, 
she did look even more lovely than usual. 
We took up our station again upon the sofa, 
but noticed that during our absence Adonis 
and Apollo had disappeared. Fan vowed she 
was never in such a wretched boat, and never 
saw so many stupid people congregated in 
one place! Finally, as no ono of interest ap¬ 
proached, her eyes drooped, and she was soon 
fast asleep, her head resting on the hard, 
wooden frame of the sofa. I left her in a few 
moments to go to my room, and when, in half 
an hour I returned, she was still sleeping, but 
her head was softly pillowed on a large gray 
shawl. Who could have placed it there ? I 
looked around, but could not solve the riddle. 
Only a few ladies and children were in the 
saloon. Adonis and Apollo had not returned. 
Quietly and peacefully Fan slept till the gong 
sounded for dinner, when she started up, ex¬ 
claiming: “Have I been asleep?” As she 
rose she noticed the shawl, and said: “ Why, 
Madge, where on earth did this come from ? 
Whoso can it be ?” I was about to reply, when 
I heard a step close behind mo, and looking 
up beheld Adonis and Apollo. Apollo, with 
a smile and a bow, said:— 

“ The shawl belongs to me, madam. I was 
passing through the saloon, and saw you sleep-* 
ing, with a shockingly hard resting-place for 
your head, and took the liberty of placing it 
where I thought it would afford you some 
comfort and easier repose. 

Fan blushed the least bit in the world, and 
half opening her eyes and looking through 
the long golden lashes at him she murmured: 
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“I thank you, sir, for your trouble.” 

“ I can assure you it was no trouble, but a 
pleasure. If you think I deserve any reward, 
you will bestow upon me the favor of escort¬ 
ing you to dinner. You and your friend are 
alone, I believe, and we are in the same sad 
, condition ; so why may we not exchange for 
4 the rest of the day, and I will pass Fred, here, 
over to your friend, if she will allow, and de¬ 
prive her of your undivided attention for 
a few hours. I am Mr. Harry Seton, and this 
is my travelling-companion and ohum, Fred 
Karrick.” 

What could we do, dear Josie, but accept 
our cavaliers, who so gallantly offered to be¬ 
friend us f Whether you aro shocked or not, 
we did accept them, and a merrier party nover 
arose from any dinner, than that which as¬ 
cended lo the saloon, and went from thence 
out to the bright, sunny deck, where wo pro¬ 
menaded and chatted like friends of a dozen 
years’ standing. But there is an end of all 
tilings pleasant on earth, and, in the midst of 
our enjoyment, the sun went down below the 
horizon, and the lengthening shadows warned 
us that we were almost home. So, as we 
neared the wharf, Adonis and Apollo—I shall 
still call them so!—gathered up our shawls 
and bags, and bid us good-by, when they had 
safely deposited us in the old stage-coach for 
our five miles’ ride. Then with many hopes 
expressed that, cro long, they should seo us 
again, they rotraced their steps to the boat, 
and wo were whirled off—“ over the hills and 
far away”—and in less than an hour were in 
my room here at dear old Oakland. Papa 
is very happy to have his little girl back 
again, and Fan and I mean to enjoy ourselves. 

If you are not utterly wearied with my 
nonsense, I shall write again soon, and tell 
you how we spend our days, and if we ever 
hear anything more of our gallants! Fan has 
just opened her eyes, and says: “Give my 
love to Jo,” and with the same from myself, 
I am yours, eternally, Madge. 


EPISTLE II. 

June 15ti, 186?. 

Mv Deaii Josie : Since I wroto you last I ’ve 
really had no time to call my own ; but this 
afternoon, while the rain beats against my 
window, and I feel quite certain of no inter¬ 
ruption, I mean to devote an hour to you, 


and tell you of some of the strange events 
that have occurred since my last was sent. 

Scarcely a fortnight after our arrival here, 
Mrs. Pearce, who lives in the mansion you 
always admired so much, gave a large party. 
Her friends, young and old, from the city and 
country were invited, and she came in person 
to say to Fanny and me that we must on no 
account fail of being there. We heard it 
whispered about that the party was particu¬ 
larly given for two friends of Mrs. Pearce, gen¬ 
tlemen who had come up from the city to 
spend a few weeks in hunting and fishing. 
We little dreamed who they were 1 

The all important night arrived at last, and 
we were gorgeous in our ball dresses. Fanny 
wore white lace looped up with moss rose-buds, 
with „ cluster of the same on each shoulder 
and in her sunny curls. She looked the 
dearest, most lovable littlo fairy in the world. 
I being taller and more stately, was attired in 
a violet silk with pearl ornaments. Papa said 
we looked “very well.” We were rather 
late, and the parlors were overflowing with 
beauty and graco when we entered with papa. 
Whom do yon think we espied the moment 
we crossed the threshold I Two elegant gen- 
tlemenwhom Mrs. Pearce introduced as “My 
brother, Mr. Seton, and my friend, Mr. Kar¬ 
rick. 

Fanny and I were utterly astonished, but 
none the less pleased to discover that our 
travelling companions were real bona-fide gen¬ 
tlemen, and we had not been deceived in them 
after all. For some reason or other that party 
was the merriest and pleasantest that Fan and 
I ever attended. The music was glorious, and 
the dancing all we could desire. Adonis and 
Apollo were introduced to papa, and he being 
very much pleased with them, extended a 
warm invitation for them to call at his house. 
When they bade us good-night at the car¬ 
riage door, Adonis said: “I shall see you to¬ 
morrow.” Fanny and I went home to talk 
over tho party, and wait for “to-morrow.” 
It came, and after breakfast we walked out to 
the piazza. I sat in the shade diligently cro¬ 
cheting, while she twined wreaths of daisies 
and myrtle to adorn Fido withal. We were 
both more silent than usual. Fanny scarcely 
spoke a word, till, in looking about, she saw 
two figures approaching the lawn. “Look, 
Madge, there they are!” as though I knew 
who “they” might signify! I soon discov¬ 
ered that Adonis and Apollo were coming 
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towards us; so we made our most elaborate 
courtesy, and wished them good-morning. 
We discussed the subjeot of the party, and 
we talked of the flowers in the garden, »nd 
recalled some of the pleasing incidents of our 
journey. We passed a pleasant morning, and 
made plans for picnics, rides, and various 
pleasures, to be realized during their sojourn 
of a month. That evening wo rode out to 
the lake, and returned by moonlight; ’twas 
charming. Since then, there have been so 
many amusements, that I cannot begin to 
enumerate them. Suffice it to say, that each 
day brings some new pleasure to us, and I 
don’t know what will become of Fan and 
me when our cavaliers depart. You must 
not breathe this to a soul; but I fancy 
Apollo will not leave her till he has won a 
certain promise from Fan; and if he claims 
it, I feel quite as sure that she will be very 
ready to give it. He is a young man of irre¬ 
proachable character, and the only son of a 
very wealthy father. By profession, he is a 
lawyer, and resides in Philadelphia. With 
all these recommendations, together with a 
loving heart, I think he is very worthy of 
even my pretty friend’s heart. I have built 
all sorts of castles about them, and shall be 
terribly unhappy if they fall to the ground. 
To-morrow we have a party to spend the day 
over on the Island. How I wish you were 
here, and you could accompany us, with your 
old beau, Charlie Oilman. By the way, he 
looks less smiling and light-hearted than ho 
did last year. I am afraid he pines for you. 
He always inquires particularly for “Miss 
Josephine.” 

I hear Fan’s voice welcoming her friend, 
and so ns Adonis cannot bo far behind, I must 
leave you. I didn’t look for them to-day, as 
it storms frightfully. I will write again as 
soon as possible; till then, farewell. 

Yours, Madge. 

P. S.—Adonis and Apollo have decided to 
prolong their stay another month. Fan thinks 
the arrangement “jolly!” 


EPISTLE III. 

Oakland, Hiijriist 12, ’62. 
My Dear Josie : Two months since I ’ve 
sent one word to you 1 You will forgive my 
seeming neglect, for I have thought of you 


every day, and will now tell you why I have 
not written'before. 

First, then, let me give you the happy in¬ 
telligence that I am beloved by the best man 
in all the world! Yes, Josie, I am betrothed 
to Mr. Frederick Karrick —-my Adonis !—and 
that is not all. Fanny has gone home, ac¬ 
companied by her Apollo, the tall, dark, 
Harry Seton 1 Shall I tell you the particu¬ 
lars ? 1 will try. 

For several weeks, indeed from our first ac¬ 
quaintance, Fanny and I knew they had their 
preference—that the sweetest flowers and 
rarest fruits, Adonis always bestowed upon 
me—while she wa3 the recipient of Apollo’s 
favors. One evening, six weeks ago, Fanny 
and Apollo rode out to the lake, and I, not 
caring to ride, accompanied Adonis on a walk 
to the pine grove. The air was sweet and 
still, and we strolled quietly together through 
the fields till the sun went down and the stars 
twinkled overhead. I walked beside him, but 
somehow, my tongue was mute. My heart 
was full of pleasant thoughts, but L could not 
find words to express them. My companion 
was silent also; but I felt neither awkward 
nor dull. I was strangely happy, and at last 
"his voice broke in. upon my mtisings, and he 
said: “Only one month more of this pleasant 
life, and then I must go "back to the old rou¬ 
tine of business. This summer has been a 
perfectly happy one for me, and I shall miss 
you strangely when I am gone. Shall you 
ever wish your friend were back here again 
with you ? Will you send me a thought oc¬ 
casionally from your happy heart?” He 
looked down into my face, and raising my 
eyes to his, I saw the glanco of love, that look 
which, once seen, is never mistaken or for¬ 
gotten! I replied: “I shall think of you 
often, and shall be sorry when our pleasant 
summer has faded away, and you and your 
friend and Fanny have left me. I shall bo 
very lonely then.” He said: “Would you 
be lonely if they went and I stayed ?” I did 
not speak, but I suppose he read the answer 
in my eyes, or felt it in his heart, for he 
stopped, and standing there in the moonlight, 
he drew me toward him, and whispered, 
“Margaret, my pearl, my darling, do you not 
know I love yon ? does not your soul tell you 
what I must say to-night ? I love you with 
all the. strength of my nature, and my spirit 
yearns to be united to yours, the purest and 
fairest I ever knew! Do you love me any, 
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dear? Can you ever love me?” My whis¬ 
pered, “Can I help it?” satisfied him. For 
a moment, the knowledge of my great happi¬ 
ness nearly overpowered me. I wanted to 
fall on my knees there under the clear sky, 
and thank God for his goodness to me; hut 
standing by his side, my soul ascended to 
Ileaven, and I think God knew and accepted 
the silent petition which arose to Him from 
my trembling heart. I cannot-tell yon of the 
walk home. The remembrance of it is too 
saored to be brought forth for other eyes, even 
though they are only tho loving ones of my 
good Josephine. When he left me that night, 
f went to my room, and shed many tears— 
tears of joy and thankfulness. Why did God 
bestow so much blessedness upon His un¬ 
worthy child ? Oil, pray that I may never 
forget vo thank Him for all IIi3 gifts! 

At last Fanny came home, and entering my 
room, walked straight to where I sat, and 
throwing her arras around my neck, said: 
“On, Margie, Margie, may you some time be 
as happy as I am this night! He whom I 
adore loves me more than aught else on 
earth!” Then I told her my secret; and we 
talked of our future and our happiness till 
the eastern hill-tops grow bright in the morn¬ 
ing Bunliglit. 

From that day tho angels in heaven were 
not more blest than we ! Tho weeks flew by 
like minutes, and still they did not leave ns; 
but I discovered, before long, that my joy was 
not to be all unclouded. One evening Fred had 
looked more serious than usual, and when I 
asked him to telLme his sorrow, he said that 
he must leave me for a longer time than either 
of ns had before believed. He could not take 
me in his arms, and stay at home to live in 
my presence and be happy, as long as his 
arm was strong Enough to strike a blow in his 
country’s cause. He could suffer, If need bo, 
but he could not live to feel that he allowed 
others to endure all the labor and the pain, 
while ho had health and strength as well as 
they. He knew I would be brave and true, 
and would not bid him stay when his country 
called! 

Oh, it v. as very, very hard; but God gave 
me strength to bear the burden; and so with 
my own hands I fastened the glittering badge 
upon my hero’s shoulder, and with kisses and 
prayers I sont him forth! 

Ho has gono, dear- Josie, but I will not be¬ 
lieve that ho never will return! God will 


restore him to me by and by, and, till then, I 
can wait 1 

Fanny is at home preparing for her wed¬ 
ding ; and on the sixteenth of next month 
will be assembled at her father’s house many 
relatives and friends, to witness the joining of 
hands, and hear the holy words pronounced 
which shall transform our gay little Fanny 
Clarendon into Mrs. Harry Seton, and bestow 
upon him the privilege of saying:— 

’Tis dono! but yesterday a bachelor 
Unarmed, with woes to strive 
To-day I am a married man, 

Tho happiest one alivqt 

You will be present at her bridal, of conrse, 
and, till we meet there, I will say adieu. 

Yours, with love, Makuaeet. 

For eight months Captain Karbiek remained 
in the army, doing a soldier’s duty as faith¬ 
fully as it could be performed. The weary 
march, the cold and cheerless nights, the 
awful excitement of the battle-field, were all 
experienced by him, and he never flinched. 
Always foremost in the fight, his guardian 
angel protected him, and brought him, un¬ 
harmed, from each encounter, until the dark 
day at Gettysburg. Surrounded by the dead 
and dying, he fell; but not to die. God would 
not offer the bitter cup to the little girl at 
home quite so soon; so his wounds were 
healed, and in a few weeks he left his post, 
where he had given all that God demanded. 
When he returned to his waiting heroine, he 
drew her tenderly to his breast, and said: 
“There is still enough of me left to protect 
you, but let your heart answer if you will 
marry a cripple I Your ‘Adonis’ has but one 
arm.” And she answered: “All that I loved 
the best has returned to me. The noble soul 
and the pure, precious heart. Could I ever 
ask more of Heaven than to bestow upon me 
the priceless boon of a good man’s love ?” 

And so, dear reader, the story ends. There 
is a fragrance of orange flowers in the air; 
and the marriage bells are sending forth a 
welcome to Margaret and her Adoqjs. 
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A Locomotive with a History. 

Railway Times (1860-1872); Apr 29, 1865; 17, 17; American Periodicals 
pg. 135 

A Locoinoiite with a Himorjr. 

Among the locomotives secured by General Terry j 
in his overland movement from Wilmington to 
Goldsboro,’ is one that possesses some historical 
interest, the engine “ Job Terry.” The Terry first 
came into the possession of the United States mili¬ 
tary authorities by the occupation of Alexandria, 
Virginia, in May, 1SC.1; was rc-capturcd by Stone¬ 
wall Jnckson at Front Royal, in the famous Hanks 
retreat down the Shenandoah, in the summer of 
1802; re-captured soon after by the Union forces 
near Martinslmrg, and found slightly damaged; 
was, however, soon put in running order; ran for 
us but a short time, again falling into rebel hands 
at Warrington Junction, Virginia, at the time of 
Pope’s disastrous campaign, doing the rebels ser¬ 
vice till re-possessed for Uncle Sam, a short time 
since, by her namesake, General Terry. It is fair 
to assume that the military vicissitudes of this 
locomotive are at last over, and that while there is 
steam in her lungs it will be respired for the exclu¬ 
sive benefit of the United States Government.— 
Scientific American. 

[The “ Job Terry ” was originally owned liy the 
Fall llivcr Railway Company, was built at Tnun- 
ton, Mass., and after the union of the Fall River 
and the Old Colony companies was run on the 
Bridgewater Branch. The engine was sold to the 
! United States Government in 18C0 to go Boutb. 
Its subsequent adventures, excepting the time nnd 
I circumstances 'of its capture by the rebels, are 
| shown in the above paragraph.] 

AirltStfOn iiuil PenU Rnllwnf* 

The Atchison (Kansas) Daily Champion snys: 

“ AVe learn from Major Gunn that about two 
thousand Germans who have recently arrived in 
this country, arc on their way to Atchison from 
S Xew York, to work on the Atchison and Pike’s 
Peak railroad. The company has hired them, 
agreeing to pay them partly 7 with twenty acres of 
land apiece, out of the late Kickapoo reservation, 
thus forming an important valuable colony of in¬ 
dustrious citizens in our country, and also secur¬ 
ing laborers for nn important public work, which 
j has heretofore been dilllctilt to do.” 
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A Marble Woman:-OR,-THE MYSTERIOUS MODEL.: A NOVEL OF ABSORBING 

Barnard, A M 

Flag of Our Union (1854-1870); Jun 10, 1865; American Periodicals 
pg. 361 


No. 4.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


Entered according to Act of Congress m the rear 1865, by 

Elliott. Tdoues & Talbot, In the Clerk’s Office of the 

District Court of Massachusetts. 

[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 

19 arMc ®frraian: . 

—OR,- 

THE MYSTERIOUS MODEL. 

A NOVEL OF ABSORBING INTEREST 

BY A. M. BARNARD. 

AUTHOR OF “ V.V: OR, PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS.” 

HE voice was feigned, nothing 
but the outline of tho figure 
■was visible, and no badge dis¬ 
tinguished this domino from a 
dozen others, but after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause and a brief scru¬ 
tiny, Cedi seemed satisfied, 
and removing her mask, ex¬ 
claimed, with an air of perfect 
confidence: 

“Itis Germain; you cannot 
hide yourself from me.” 

“ Is madame sure?” 

“Yes, I know you by the 
rapid beating of your heart. 
You forget that, monami.” 
“Does no other heart heat 
list when it approaches you, lovely marquise?” 

“None but yours, I fancy. You have been danc¬ 
ing, and I bade you not, it Is dangerous. Come now, 
and rest with me; the music is delicious from t.htt? 
distance, and the night too beautiful to waste in 
crowded rooms.”. 

"With an inviting gesture she swepther silken train 
aside, that he might share the little seat, and as he 
took it, put up her hand to remove his mask, with 
the smile still shining on her fhee, the friendly tone 
still softening her voice. 

“Take off that ugly thing, it impedes your breath¬ 
ing, and is bad for you.” 

Bat be caught the hand, and imprisoned it in both 
his own, while the heart-beats grew more audible, 
and some inward agitation evidently made it difficult 
to speak quietly. 



“No, permit me to keep it on; I cannot show as 
calm'a face as you to-night, so let me hldo it.” 

Something in the touch and tone caused Cedi to 
look closer at the mask, which showed nothing but 
glittering eyes and glimpses of a black beard. 

“ "Where is the sign that will assure mo you are 
Germain?” she demanded. 

“ Here,” and turning to a fold of tho black domino 
she saw the rose still hanging as she had tied it. 

“ No wonder you did not care to show your badge, 
it is so faded. Break a fresh one from tho trellis 
yonder, and I will place it better for you.” 

“Give mo one from your bouquet, that is fresher 
and sweeter to me than any other in the garden or 
the world.” 

“ Moonlight and raasquerad ing make you romantic; 
I feel so too, and will make a little bargain with you, 
since you prize my rose so highly. You shall take 
your choice of these I wear. If you will answer a few 
questions.” 

“Ask anything—” he began eagerly, but caught 
back the words, adding, “put your questions, and if 
I can answer them without forfeiting my word, I 
will, truly and gladly.” 

“Ah, I thought that would follow. If I forfeit my 
word in asking, surely you may do the same in an¬ 
swering. 1 promised Bazil to control my curiosity; 
I have kept my promise till he broke his, now I am 
free to satisfy myself.” 

“ What promise has he broken?” 

“ I will answer that when you have earned the rose. 
Come, grant my wish, and then you may question 
in return.” 

“ Speak, I will do my best.” 

“ TeU me then what tie binds you to Yorke?” 

“ The closest, yet most inexplicable.” 

“ You are his brother?” 

“No.” 

“He cannot be your father, that is impossible?” 

“ Decidedly, as there are bat a few years difference 
between our ages.” 

smiled at her own foolish question. 

“Then yon must be akin to me, and so bound to 
him in some way. Is that it?” 

“Iam not akin to you, yet I am bound to you both, 
and thank God for it” 

“What is the mystery? Why do you haunt me? 
Why does Yorke let you come? and why do I trust 
you in spite of everything?” 

“The only key I can give you to all this is the one 
word, love.” 

She drew back, as he bent to whisper it, and put 
up her hand as if to forbid the continuance of the 
subject, but Germain said, warmly: 

“It is because I love you that I haunt yon. Yorke 
permits it, because he cannot prevent it, and you 
trust me, because your heart is empty and you long 
to fill it. Is not this true? I have answered your 
questions, now answer mine, I beg of you.” 

“No, it is not true.” 

“ Then you do love?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Whom, Cecil, whom ?” 

“Not you, Germain, believe that, and ask no 
more.” 

“ Is it a younger, comelier man than I?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you have loved him long?” 

“For years.” 

“ He is here to-night?” 

“ He is. Now let us go in, I am tired of this.” 

“Not yet, stay and answer rue once more. You 
shall not go till I am satisfied. Tell me, have you 
no love for Yorke?” 

His sudden violence terrified her, for, as she endeav¬ 
ored to rise, he held her fimdy, speaking vehemently, 
and waiting her reply, with eyes that flashed behind 
the mask. Remembering bis wild nature, and fear¬ 
ing some harm to Bazil, she dared not answer truly, 
and hoping to soothe him, she laid her hand upon 
his arm, saying, with well-feigned coldness: 

“How can I love him, when I have been taught 
for years only to respect and obey him? He has 
been a stem master, and I never can forget luy les¬ 
son. Now release me, Germain, and never let this 
happen again. It was my fhult, so I forgive you, but 
there must be no more of it.” 

There was no need to bid him release her, for as 
the words leather lips, like one in a paroxysm of 
speechless repentance, grief or tenderness, he covered 
her hands with passionate tears and kisses, and was 
gone us suddenly as he had come. Cecil lingered a 
moment to recover herself and re-adjust her mask, 
and hardly had she done so, when down the path 
came Hamlet, as if in search of her. The difference 
between the two had never been more strongly mark¬ 
ed tiian now, for Germain had been in bis most im¬ 
petuous mood, and Yorke seemed unusually mild and 
calm, as Cecil hurried toward him, with a pleasant 
sense of safety as she took his arm, and listened to 
his quiet question: 

“ What has frightened you, my child?” 

“ Germain, he is so violent, so strange, that I can 
neither control nor understand him, and he must be 
banished, though it is hard to do it.” 

“Poor Germain, he suffers for the sins of others as 
well as for his own. But if he makes you unhappy, 
be shall go, and go at once. Why did you not tell 
me so before?” 

“ I did, but you said, let him stay. Have you for¬ 
gotten that so soon?” 

Yorke laughed low to himself, 

“It seems that I have forgotten. It was kind of 
me, however, to let him stay where he was the hap¬ 
piest; did you not think so. Cedi?” 


“No, I thought it very unwise. I was hurt at 
your indifference, and tried to show you your mis¬ 
take; but I have done harm to Germain, and ho 
must go, although in him I lose my dearest friend, 
my pleasantest companion. I am very proud, but I 
humble myself to ask this lavor of you, Bazil.” 

“ Gentle heart, how can he ever thank you for 
your compassion and affection? Be easy, he shall 
go; hut as a last boon, give him one more happy day, 
and I will make sure that he shall not offend again, 
us he seems to have done to-night. I, too, am proud, 
but I humble myself, Cecil, to ask this favor of 
you.” 

So gently he spoke, so entirely changed he seemed, 
that Cecil's eyes filled, for her heart felt very tender, 
and before she could restrain it, an impulsive ex¬ 
clamation escaped her. 

“Ah, Bazil, if you were always as kind as now, how 
different my life would be.” 

“ So would mine, if I dared be kind.” Tho answer 
was impulsive as the exclamation, and he made a 
gesture as if to take her to himself; but something 
restrained him, and with a heavy sigh he walked in 
silence. 

“Dared to be kind?” she echoed, in a grieved and 
wondering tone. “Are you afraid to show that you 
care forme a little?” 

“Mortallyafraid, because I cannot tell you alL 
But, thank Heaven, there will come a time when I 
may speak, and for that hour I long, though it will 
be my last” 

“ 0 Bazil, what do you mean by such strange 
words?” 

“I mean that when I lie dying, I can tell my mis¬ 
erable mystery, and you will pity and pardon me at 
iasu" 

“ But you once said you would never tell me.” 

“DidI? "Well, then Germain shall tell you when 
he dies. Youll not have long to wait” 

Cecil shivered at the ominous words, and started 
with a Clint cry, for they seemed confirmed, as her 
eye fell on a dark figure lying with hidden Jkce among 
the grass, not far from the solitary path they had 
unconsciously chosen. There was something so 
pathetic about the prostrate figure, flung down as if 
In the abandonment of despair, that Cecil was on the 
point of going to offer comfort, when her companion 
detained her, whispering, earnestly: 

“ Leave him to me, and go on alone. It is time for 
the unmasking, and we shall be missed. I’ll follow 
soon, and bring him with me.” 

She obeyed, and went on, more heavy-hearted 
than when she came. Within, the gaiety was at its 
height, and as she entered, Sir Walter was instantly 
at her side, leading her away for the last dance be^ 
fore the masks were removed. Presently silence fell 
upon the motley throng, and all stood ready to reveal 
themselves, when the signal came. A single horn 
sounded a mellow blast, and in a moment the room 
brightened with smiling laces, as the black masks 
fell, while a general peal of laughter filled the air. 
Cecil glanced about her for her husband and Ger¬ 
main. They were standing together near the door, 
both unmasked now, and both more" mysterious to 
her than ever. Neither looked as she expected to 
see them; Yorke was grim and pale, with smileless 
lips and gloomy eyes; Germain leaned near him, 
smiling his enchanting smile, and wearing the inde¬ 
scribable air of romance which always attached to 
him, and even now, rendered him a more striking 
figure than many of the gayer ones about him. 

“Shall I ever understand them?” she sighed to 
herself, as her eye turned from them to Sir Walter, 
standing beside her, one hand on his swonl-hilt, the 
the other still holding the half mask before his face, 
as if anxious to preserve his incognito as long as pos¬ 
sible. Yorke’s eye was upon him, also, as he waited 
with Intense impatience to see his suspicion confirm¬ 
ed; bnt in the confusion of the moment, he lost sight 
of the marquise and her attendant before this desire 
was gratified. Making bis way through the crowd 
os fast as frequent salutations, compliments and jests 
permitted, he came at last to the balcony. A single 
glance assured him that his search was ended, and 
stepping into the deep shadow of the projecting wall, 
he eyed the group before him with an eye that boded 
ill to the unconscious pair. 

Cecil’s face was towards him, and It wore a look of 
happiness that had long been a stranger to it, as she 
spoke earnestly, but in so low a tone that not, a word 
was audible. Her companion listened intently, and 
made brief replies; be was unmasked now, but the 
long plume of his hat drooping between his face and 
the observer, still prolonged his suspense. Only a 
lew moments did they stand so, for, as ir bidding him 
adieu, Cecil waved her hand to him, and re-entered 
the hall through the nearest window. Sir Walter 
seated himself on the wide railing of the balcony, 
flung his hat at his feet, and turned his face foil to 
the light, as if enjoying the coolness of the sea breeze. 
One instant he sat hamming a blithe cavalier song to 
himself, the next, a strong hand clutched and swung 
him over the low balustrade, as a face pale with pas¬ 
sion came between 1dm and the moon, and Yorke’s 
voico demanded, fiercely: 

“ What brings you hore? Answer me truly, or I 
will let go my hold, and nothing but my hand keeps 
you from instant death.” 

It was true, for though Alfred’s feet still dung to 
the bars, his only support was the arm, inflexible as 
iron, that held him over the rocky precipice, below 
which rolled the sea. Bnt he was brave, and though 
his face whitened, his eye was steady, his voice firm, 
as he replied, unhesitatingly: 

“ I came to see Cecil.” 

“ I thought so! Are you satisfied?” 


“Fully satisfied.” 

“ That she loves you as you would have her love?” 

“Yes, as I would have her love.” 

“ You dare say this to me!” and Yorke’s grip tight¬ 
ened, as a savage light shot into Ids black eyes, and 
his voice shook with fhry. 

“I dare anything, if you doubt it, try me.” 

Alfred’s blood was up now, and ho, forgot himself 
in. tire satisfaction it gave him to Inflict a pang of 
jealousy as sharp as his own had been. 

“Wliat was she saying to you as she left?” de¬ 
manded Yorke, under his breath. 

“ I shall answer no questions, and destroy no con¬ 
fidences,” was the brief reply. 

“ Then I swear I will let go my hold!” 

“ Do it, and tell Cecil I was true to the end.” 

With a defiant smile, Alfred took his hands from 
the other’s arm, and hung there only by that desper¬ 
ate clutch. Tho smile, the words, drove Yorke be¬ 
yond himself; a mad devil seemed to possess him, 
and in the drawing of a breath, the young man would 
have been dashed upon the jagged cliffb below, had 
not Germain saved them both. Where he came 
from, neither saw, nor what he did, for with incon¬ 
ceivable rapidity Yorke was flung back, Alfred 
drawn over the balustrade, and planted firmly on his 
feet again. Then the three looked at one another; 
Yorke was speechless with the mingled rage, shame 
and grief warring within him; Alfred still smiling 
disdainfully; Germain pale and panting with the 
shock of surprise at such a sight, and the sudden ex¬ 
ertion which had spared tho gay evening a tragic 
close. He spoke first, and as one having authority, 
drawing the young man with him, as he slowly re¬ 
treated towards the steep steps that wound from the 
balcony to the cliff that partially supported it. 

“Go, Bazil, and keep this from Cecil; I have a 
right to ask it, for half the debt to you is cancelled 
by saving you from this act, that would have- made 
your life as sad a fldlure as my own. I shall return 
to-morrow for the last time; till then, I shall guard 
this boy, for you are beside yourself.” 

With that they left him, and he let them go with¬ 
out a word, feeling that indeed he was beside himself! 
How long be stood there, he did not know; a stir 
within recalled him to the necessity of assuming 
composure, and ficbtlnc down the agitation that 
must be controlled, he went in to play tho courteous 
host at his own table, and answer to the toasts drank 
to the health and happiness of himself and his Mr 
wife. He went through with his duties with a des¬ 
perate sort of gaiety that deceived careless observers, 
but not Cedi. She, too, was feverishly restless, for 
Alfred did not appear, and Germain was gone also; 
but she bid her disquiet better than Yorke, and the 
effort made her so brilliantly beautiful and blithe, 
that tho old fency of “Yorke’s statue” was forgot¬ 
ten, and “Yorke’s wife” became “the star of tho 
goodly companie.” 

The evening came to an end at last, and Yorke’s 
long torment was over. Early birds were beginning 
to twitter, and the short summer night was nearly 
past, as the latest guest departed, leaving the weary 
host and hostess alone. Cecil’s first act was to un¬ 
clasp the diamonds, and offer to restore them to the 
giver, saying, gratefully, yet with gravity: 

“I thank you for your generous thought of me, 
mid have tried to do honor to your gift, but please 
take them back now, they are too costly ornaments 
forme.” 

“ Too heavy chains, you mean ” and with a sudden 
gesture, he sent the glittering handihl to the ground, 
adding, in a tone that made her start: 

“ Did you bring that boy here?” 

“ Do you mean the gallant Sir Walter?” 

“ I mean Alfred Norton.” 

“ No, I did not ask him.” 

“ You knew he was coming?” 

“ I only hoped so.” 

The dark veins rose on Yorke’s forehead, he locked 
his hands tightly together behind him, and fixed on 
her a look that she never could forget, as be said 
slowly, as If every word was wrung from him: 

“ You mustsee him no more. I warn you, harm 
will come of it if you persist.” 

A smile broke over her lace, and with a shrng of 
her white shoulders, and an accent of merry malice 
that almost drove him frantic, she answered, non¬ 
chalantly: 

“Why mind him more than poor Germain? If he 
comes, I cannot shun him, unless my lord and mas¬ 
ter has turned jealous, and forbids It; docs be?” 

“Yes.” 

Yorke left the room, as he uttered the one word 
that was both an answer and a confession; had he 
looked backward, be would have seen Cecil down 
upon her knees gathering up the scattered diamonds, 
with that inexplicable smile quenched in tears, and 
onher&cc that tender expression he so longed to 
see. 

CHAPTER IX. 

02? THE HACK. 

The house was not astir till very late next day, for 
master and mistress breakfasted in their own rooms 
at noon, and seemed in no haste to meet. A more 
miserable man than Yorke the snn did not shine on. 
Oppressed with remorse for last night’s violence, 
shame at last night’s betrayal of jealousy, and bitter 
sorrow for last night’s defeat, he longed yet dreaded 
to see Cecil, feeling that all hope of winning her heart 
was lost, and nothing but the resignation of despair 
remained for him. 

Fearing that Alfred might venture back, be haunt- 
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.ed house and garden liko a restless ghost, despising 
himself tho while, yet utterly unable to resist the 
power that controlled him. No one came, however; 
not even Germain, and tho afternoon was half over 
before Cecil appeared. He knew the instant she left 
herroopi, for not a sound escaped him; ho saw her 
come down into her boudoir looking so fresh and fair 
he found it hard to feign unconsciousness of her pres¬ 
ence, till he was composed enough to meet her as he 
would. The windows of her room opened on the 
shady terrace where he had been walking for an hour. 
Alter passing and re-passing several times, In hopes 
that she would speak to him, he pulled his hat low 
over his brows, and looking in, bade her “ Good morn¬ 
ing.” She answered with unusual animation, but 
her eyo did not meet his, and she bent assiduously 
over her work as if to hide her varying color. Yorkc 
was quick to sec these signs of disquiet, but the 
thought of Alfred made him interpret them in his 
own way, and find fresh cause of suffering In them. 

Both seemed glad to Ignore last night, for neither 
spoke of it, though conversation flagged, and long 
pauses were frequent, till Yorkc, In sheer despera¬ 
tion, took up a book, offering to read aloud to her. 
She thanked him, and leaning on the window ledge 
he opened at random and began to read. Of late, 
poems and romances had found their way into the 
house, apparently introduced by Germain, and to her 
surprise Yorke allowed Cecil to read them, which she 
did with diligence, but no visible effect as yet. In 
five minutes Yorke wished she had refixsed his offer, 
for the lines he had unwittingly chosen were of the 
tenderest sort, and he found it very hard to read the 
tuneihl raptures of a happy lover, when his own 
heart was heaviest. He hurried through it as best 
ho could, and not till the closing line was safely de¬ 
livered <fid he venture to look at CecIL For the first 
time she seemed affected by the magic of poetry; her 
hands lay idle, her head was averted, and her quick¬ 
ened breath stirred the long curls that half hid her 
lace. 

“She thinks of Alfred,” groaned Yorke, within 
himself^ and throwing down the book, he abruptly 
left her for another aimless saunter through the gar¬ 
den and the grove. He did not trust himself near her 
again, hut lying la the grass where he could see her 
window, he watched her unobserved. Still seated at 
her embroidery frame, she worked at intervals, but 
often dropped her needle to look out as if longing for 
some one who did not come. “ She waits for Alfred,” 
sighed Yorke, and laying his head down on his arm, 
he fell to imagining how different all might have been 
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ing to atone for one wrong with another. The air 
was sultry, the soft chirp of insects very soothing; 
the weariness of a wakeful night weighed down his 
eyelids, and before he was aware of its approach, a 
deep sleep fell upon him, bringing happier dreams to 
comfort him than any his waking thoughts could 
fashion. 

A peal of thunder startled him wido awake, and 
glancing at his watch, he found he had lost an hour. 
Springing up, he went to look for Cecil, as he no longer 
saw her at her window. But nowhere did he find her, 
and alter a vain search he returned to the boudoir, 
thinking some clue to her whereabouts might be dis¬ 
covered there. He did discover a clue, but one that 
drove him half mad with suspense and fear. Turn¬ 
ing over the papers on her writing-table, hoping to 
find some little message such as she often left for him, 
he came upon a card bearing Alfred’s name, and 
below it a single line in French. 

“At five, on the beach. Do not fail.” 

Yorke’s lace was terrible as he read the words that 
to his eyes seemed a sentence of lifelong desolation, 
for, glancing despairingly about the room, he saw 
that Cecil’s liat was gone, and understood her absence 
now. A moment be stood staring at the fine like one 
suddenly gone blind; then all the pain and passion 
passed into an unnatural calmness as ho thrust the 
card into his pocket and rung like a man who has 
work to do that will not brook delay. . 

“ Where is Mrs. Yorke?” was the brief question 
that greeted Anthony when he appeared. 

“ Gone to the beach, 1 think, sir.” 

“How long ago?” 

“ Nearly an hour, I should say. It was half past 
fonrwhen I came home; she was here then, for I 
gave her the note; but sbe went out soon alter, and 
now it’s half past five.” 

44 What note was that?” 

“An answer to one I carried to tho hotel, sir.” 

“ To Mr. Alfred, was it not?” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

“Didyou see him, Anthony?” 

“ Gave it into his own hand, sir, as mistress hade 
me, for it was important, she said.” 

44 Very important 1 He answered it, you say?” 

“Yes, sir. 1 met him on the lawn, and when he’d 
read the note, he just wrote something outlandish on 
his card and told me to hurry back. Is anything 
wrong, master?” 

“ Mr s- Yorke has gone boating with him, I believe, 
and I am anxious about her, for a storm is blowing 
up and Mr. Alfred is no sailor. Are you sure she 
went that way?” 

“Very sure, sir; she had her boat cloak with her, 
and went down the beach path. I thought she spoke 
to you lying under the pine, hut I suppose you were 
asleep, so she didn’t wake yon.” 

44 She stopped, did she ?”• 

« Yes sir, several minutes, and stooped down as 11 
speaking to you.” 

“You were watching her, it seems. Why was 
that?” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but I couldn’t help It; she looked 


so gay and pretty it did my old eyes good to look al 
her.” 

“You may go.” 

The instant ho was alone, Yorko caught up a deli¬ 
cate handkerchief that lay on a chair, and calling 
Judas, showed It to him with a commanding, “Find 
her.” Tho dog eyed his master intelligently, smelt 
the bit of cambric, and with nose to the ground, dash¬ 
ed out of the house, while Yorke followed, wearing 
the vigilant, restless look of an Indian on tho war 
trail. Under the pine Judas paused, snuffed here 
and there, hurried down the path, and set off across 
the beach, till coming to a little cone, ho seemed at 
foult, ran to and fro a minute, then turned hb face 
seaward and gave along howl as if disappointed that 
he could not follow his mistress by water as by land. 
Yorke camo up breathless, looked keenly all about 
him, and discovered several proofs of the dog’s sagac¬ 
ity. Cecil’s veil lay on a rocky seat, large and small 
footprints were visible in the damp sand, and a boat 
had been lately drawn up in the cove, for the reced¬ 
ing tide had not washed the mark of its keel away. 

“She could not be so treacherous—she has gone 
with Germain—I wil 1 not doubt b er yet.” But as the 
jlist and generous emotion rose, his eye fell on an 
object which plainly proved that Alfred had been 
there. A gold sleeve button lay shining at his feet; 
he seized it, saw the initials “A. N.” upon it, and 
doubted no longer, as the hand that held It closed 
with a gesture foil of ominous significance, and turn¬ 
ing sharply, he went back more rapidly than he came. 
Straight home he hurried, and calling Anthony, 
alarmed the old man as much by his appearance as 
by the singular orders he gave. 

“If Germain comes, tell him to wait here for me; 
if young Norton comes, do not admit him; if Mrs. 
Yorke comes, put a light in the little turret window. 
I am going to look for her, and shall not return till I 
find her, unless the light recalls me.” 

“ Lord bless us, sir! if you’re scared abont mistress, 
let some one go with you. I’ll be ready in a jiffy.” 

“No; I shall go alone. Get me the key of the boat¬ 
house, and do as I tell you.” 

“But, master, they’ll putin somewhere when they 
see the squall coming on. Better send down to the 
hotel, or ride round to the Point. It’s going to be a 
wild night, and yon don’t look fit to lace it.” 

But Yorke was deaf to warnings or suggestions, 
and hastily preparing himself for the expedition, he 
repeated his orders, and left Anthony shaking his 
head over “ master’s recklessness.” 

As he unmoored tho boat, Judas leaped in, and 
standing in the bow, looked into tho dim distance 
with an alert, intent expression, as If he shared the 
excitement of his companion. Up went the sail, and 
away flew tho “Sea-Gnli,” leaving a track of foam 
behind, and carrying with it a heart more unquiet 
than stormy sea or sky. Across the bay skimmed 
the boat, and landing on the now deserted beach, 
Yorke went up to the hotel, so calm externally that 
few would have suspected the fire that raged within. 

“Is young Norton hero?” ho asked of a clerk 
lounging in the office. 

44 Left this afternoon, sir.” 

“Rather sudden, wasn’t it? Are you sure he’s 
gone?” 

“Don’t know abont the suddenness, Sir. Yorke, 
but I do know that he paid his bill, sent his baggage 
by the 4.30 train, and said he should follow in the 
next.” 

“Did ho say anything about coming over to the 
Cliffs? I expected him to-day.” 

“ 1 heard nothing of it, and the last I saw of him he 
was going toward the beach to hid the ladies good-by, 
I supposed.” 

“ Thank you. Gay. I had a message for him, but I 
can send It by mail.” And Yorke sauntered away as 
.if hiB disappointment was a very trifling one. But 
the instant he was out of sight his pace quickened to 
a stride, and he made straight for the depot, cursing 
his ill-timed sleep as he went. Another official was 
soon found and questioned, but no young gentleman 
answering to Alfred’s description had purchased a 
ticket; of this the man. was quite sure, as very few 
persons had left by cither of the last trains. 

“ Well planned for so young a head, but Judas and 
his master will outwit him yet,” muttered Yorkc be¬ 
tween his teeth, concentrating all his wrath on Alfred, 
for be dared not think of CeciL 
Stopping at Germain’s lodging, he was told that his 
friend had gone to town at noon, and had not yet re¬ 
turned. This intelligence settled one point in his 
mind and confirmed his worst fear. Regardless of 
the gathering storm, he put off again, shaping his 
course for the city, led by a conviction that the lovers 
would endeavor to conceal themselves there for a 
time, at least. A strange pair of voyagers went scud¬ 
ding down the harbor that afternoon; the great black 
hound, erect and motionless at the bow, thongh the 
spray dashed over him, and the boat dipped and 
bounded as it drove before the wind; the man erect 
and motionless at the helm, one hand on the rudder 
and one on the sail, his mouth grimly set, and his 
fiery eye fixed on. the desired haven with an expres¬ 
sion which proved that an indomitable will defied 
both danger and defeat. Craft of all sorts were hur¬ 
rying into port, and more than one belated pleasure 
boat crossed Yorke’s track. The occupants of each 
were scanned with a scrutinizing glance, and once or 
twice he shouted an inquiry as they passed. But In 
none appeared the faces he sought, no answer 
brought either contradiction or confirmation of his 
fear, and no backward look showed him the welcome 
light burning in the little turret window. Coming at 
last to the wharf where they always landed, he ques¬ 
tioned the waterman to whose care he gave his boat. 


“Ay, ay, sir; this Bquall has sent more than one 
philandering young couple home in a hurry. Tho 
lust camo in twenty minutes ago, just in time to save 
the crew from more water than they bargained for.” 

“Did you observe them? TV’ss the ladybcautlftil? 
the gentleman young? Did you catch the name of 
either? Where—” 

“Drop anchor there, sir, till I overhaul the first 
cargo of questions,” broke in tho man, for Yorke was 
hurrying one inquiry upon the heels of another with¬ 
out waiting for an answer to any. “Did I observe 
’em? No, I didn’t, particularly. Was the lady 
pretty? Don’t know; she was wrapped up and 
scared. Was the gentleman young? Not mo re than 
three-and-twenty, I should say. Did I catch their 
names ? Not a name, being busy with the boats.” 

“Did they seem fond of one another? Were they 
in a hurry? Which way did they go?" 

“Uncommon fond, and in a devil of a hurry. 
Which way they went I can't tell; it was no business 
of mine, so I didn’t look. Anything more,sir?" said 
the man, good humoredly. 

44 Yes; take this for your trouble, and show mo the 
boat they came in.” 

44 Thanky, sir; that’s it over yonder. The lad must 
have been half seas over with love or liquor, to bring 
his sweetheart all the way from the Point in a cockle 
shell like that.” 

“ From the Point? It is a hotel boat, then?” 

“Ay sir; I know ’em all, and the Water Witch is 
the worst of the lot, but her smart rigging gives her 
a rakish look to them that don’t know a mudscow 
from a wherry.” 

44 Did the young man give you any orders about the 
boat?” 

44 Only to keep her till she was called for.” 

“And you have no Idea which way they went?” 

“No sir; they steered straight ahead as far as the 
comers, but what course they took then, I can’t say.” 

Yorke was gone before the man had finished his 
sentence, and with Judas at his heels, turned toward 
his old home, feeling little doubt but he should find 
the fugitives at Mrs. Norton’s close by; for thongh 
she was absent for the summer, her house was acces¬ 
sible to her son. Admitting himself without noise, 
he searched his own premises, and from tie garden 
reconnoiteml the adjoining ones. Every windo w was 
closely shuttered; no light anywhere appeared, and 
the house was evidently unoccupied. Hester, when 
called, had heard and seen nothing of Mr. Alfred for 
months, and was much surprised at her master’s sud¬ 
den appearance, though he lubricated a plausible ex¬ 
cuse for it. Out he went again into the storm that 
now raged furiously, and for several hours searched 
everyplace where there was the least possibility of 
finding those he sought. He looked also for Germain, 
hoping he might lend some help; but he was in none 
of his usual haunts, and no clue to the lost wife was 
found. 

. Drenched, despairing and exhausted with his fruit¬ 
less quest, he stepped into a lighted doorway for 
shelter, while he took a moment’s thought what 
course to pursue next. As he stood there. Ascot, the 
young artist came from the billiard room within; he 
had been Yorke’s guest the night before, and recog¬ 
nizing his host in the haggard, weather-beaten man 
standing in the light, he greeted him gaily. 

44 Good evening, ancient mariner; you look as if 
your last voyage had not been a prosperous one. I 
can sjmpathize with you, for thanks to that confound¬ 
ed Water Witch, we nearly went to the bottom in the 
squall this afternoon.” 

“ The Water Witch?” cried Yorke, checking him¬ 
self in the act of abruptly quittlngAscot whose gaiety 
was unbearable just then. 

** Xes, l warn youagamsc ncr. we came over lrom 
the Point in her, and had a narrow escape of being 
made 4 demd, damp, moist, unpleasant bodies,’ as 
4 Manteline* says.” 

“ This afternoon. Ascot? At what time?” 

44 Between five and six.” 

“Did you leave the boat at the lower wharf where 
we usually land?” 

44 Yes; and there she may stay till doomsday, though 
I ought to be grateful to her, after aU.” 

44 We? Then you were not alone?” 

44 No; my Grace was with me—” There Ascot 
stopped, looking half embarrassed, half relieved, but 
added, with a frank laugh: 

“ I never could keep a secret, and as I have betray¬ 
ed myself, I may as well confess that I took advantage 
of the storm and danger to make myself a very happy 
man. Give me joy, Yorke; Grace Coventry is mine.” 

“Joy! Yonr torment has but just begun;” with 
which gloomy answer Yorke left the astonished young 
gentleman to console himself with love-dreams and a 
cigar. 

44 Have I lost my senses as well as my heart, that I 
go chasing shadows, and deluding myself with jealous 
fears and foncies, when perhaps there is no mystery 
or wrong but what I conjure up?” mused Yorke, as 
he crossed the deserted park, intent upon ft new and 
hopeful thought. Having made one mistake, he 
began to believe that he had made another, and 
wasted time and strength in looking for what never 
had been lost. Weariness calmed him. now, the rain 
beating on his uncovered head cooled the fever of his 
blood, and tho new hope seemed to brighten as he 
cherished It. 

“ I’ll go back and wait; perhaps she has already 
come, or tidings of her. Anything is better than this 
terrible suspense,” he said, and set about executing 
his design in spite of all obstacles. 

It was nearly midnight now, too dark and wild to 
attempt returning by water, and the last train bad 
left; but only a few miles lay between him. and home. 


and neither weariness nor tempest coma aetcr nun. 
Soon mounted on a powerful horse, he was riding 
swiftly through the night, recalling legends of the 
Wild Huntsman to the few belated travellers who saw 
tho dark horseman dash by them, with tho dark 
hound following noiselessly behind. The storm was 
in accordance with his mood, and he liked it better 
than a summer night, though tho gusts buffeted him 
and the rain poured down-with unabated violence. 
At the first point where the cliffs were visible, he 
reined up and strained his eyes to catch a glimpse of 
the light that should assure him of Cecil’s safety. 
But a thick mist obscured land and sea, and no cheer¬ 
ing ray could pierce the darkness. A mile nearer his 
eye was gladdened by the sight of a pale gleam high 
above the lower lights that glimmered along the 
shore. Brighter and brighter it grew as he ap¬ 
proached, and soon, with a thrill of joy that made his 
heart leap, he sarr^h^iIt shone clear and strong from 
the little turret window. An Irrepressible shout 
broke from his lips as he galloped up the steep road, 
leaped the gate and buret Into the hall before man or 
maid could open for him. 

“Where is she?” he cried, in a voice that would 
have assured the wanderer of a tender welcome had 
she been there to hear and answer It. 

Anthony started from a restless doze in his chair, 
and shook his gray head as he eyed his master piti¬ 
fully. 

4 bhe aint here* sir, but wc’vo had news of her; so 
I lit the lamp to bring you home.” 

Yorke dropped into a seat as if ho hod been shot, 
for with the loss of his one hope, all strength seemed 
to desert him, and he could only look at Anthony 
with such imploring yet despairing eyes, that the old 
man’s hard lace began to work as he said below his 
breath: 

“After you'd gone, sir, I went down to the Point 
and stayed round there till dark. Just as I was 
coming away, old Joe came in bringing a sail he’d 
picked up half way down the harbor. There were 
several of us standing about the pier, and naturally 
we asked questions. Then it come out from one and 
another that the sail belonged to the boat Mr. Alfred 
took this afternoon. He left there alone, but ono of 
the men saw him with a lady afterward, and by his 
description I knew it was mistress.” 

Yorke covered up his lace as if he knew what was 
coming and had not courage to meet it; hut soon he 
said, brokenly, “ Go on,” and Anthony obeyed. 

“The man wasn’t quite sure about Mr. Alfred, as 
he don’t know him, and didn’t mind him muck; but 
he was sure of mistress, and could swear to the boat 
and sail, for he helped rig it, and his sweetheart made 
the streamer. I'd like to think he was wrong, but as 
Mr. Alfred hired the boat, and the dear lady was seen 
in it, I’m awfully afraid they were wrecked in the 
squall.” 

How still the house seemed as the words. dropped 
slowly from Anthony’s lips. Nothing stirred but 
poor Judas panting on his mat, and nothing broke 
the silence hut the soft tick of a clock and the sob¬ 
bing of the wind without. Yorke had laid down his 
head as if he never cared to lift it up again, and sat 
motionless in an attitude of utter despair, while the 
old servant stood respectfully silent, with tears rolling 
down his withered cheeks, for his gentle mistress had 
•Wvu his heart, and he mourned for her as for a child 
of his own. 

Suddenly Yorke looked up and spoke. 

44 Have you sent any one to look for them?” 

“ Yes, master, long ago, and—” 

TThatisit? Youkeep something hack. Out with 
it, man; I can bear anything but suspense.” 

“They found tho boat, and it was empty, master.” 

“Where was it? Tell me uU, Anthony.” 

“Just outside the little bay, where the gale would 
blow hardest and the tide run strongest. The mast 
was broken short offj the boat half full of water, and 
vim broken oar still hung in the rowlock, but there 
was no signs of any one except this.” 

Turning his fitco away, Anthony offered a little 
silken scarf, wet, torn and stained, hut too familiar to 
be mistaken. Yorke took it, looked at It with eyes 
out of which light and life seemed to have died, then 
put it in bisbreast, and turning to the faitliftil hound, 
said in a tone the more pathetic for its calmness: 

“Come, Judas; we went together to look for her 
alive, now let us go together and look for her dead.” 

Before Anthony could detain him he had -flung 
himself into the mudle and was gone. All that njght 
he haunted the shores, looking long after others had 
relinquished the vain search, and morning found him 
back in the city, inquiring along tho wharves for 
tidings of the lost. 

Taking his own boat, he turned homeward at .last, 
fooling that he could do no more, for the reaction, had 
begun, and he was utterly spent. The storm had 
passed, and dawn was breaking beautifully In the 
east; the sea was calm, the sky cloudless; the wind 
blew balmily, and the sea-gull floated along a path of 
gold as the sun sent its first shaft of light over tho 
bins waste. A strange sense of peace came to the 
lonely man after that wild night of tempest and des¬ 
pair. The thought or Cecil quiet underneath the sea 
was more bearable than the thought of Cecil happy 
with another, for in spite of repentance and remorse, 
he could not accept his punishment from Alfred’s 
hand, and clung to the belief that she was dead, try¬ 
ing to find some poor consolation for his loss ia tho 
thought that life was made desolate by death, not by 
treachery. So Ruling slowly through the rosy splen¬ 
dor of a summer dawn, he came among the duster of 
small Islands that lay midway between the city and 
the little bay. Some were green and fair, some were 
piles of barren rocks; none were inhabited, but on 
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one still stood a rude hut, used as a temporary shelter 
for pleasure parties or such fishermen as frequented 
the neighborhood. Yorke.saw nothing of the beauty 
all about him; his eyes wero fixed upon the white 
villa that onco was home; his mind was busy with 
memories of the past, and he was conscious of noth¬ 
ing but the love that had gone down into that shining 
sea. Judas was more alert, for, though sitting with 
his head on his master’s knee, as if trying to comfort 
him by demonstrations of mute affection, he caught 
sight of a little white flag fluttering from the low roof 
of the hut, and leaped up with a bound that nearly 
took him overboard. The motion roused Yorke, and 
following the direction of the dog’s keen eye, he saw 
the signal—saw, also, a woman wrapped in a dark 
cloak sitting in the doorway, with her head upon her 
knees, as if asleep. 

In an instant both dog and man were trembling 
with excitement, for there was something strangely 
familiar about the cloak, the bent head with its fall¬ 
ing hair, the slender hands folded one upon another. 
Like one inspired with sudden life, Yorke plied his 
oars with such energy that a few vigorous strokes 
sent the boat high upon the pebbly shore, and leaping 
up the bank, while Judas followed baying with de¬ 
light, he saw the figure start to its feet, and found 
himself face to face with Cecil. 

CHAPTER X. 

AT LAST. 

While Yorke slept, on the previous afternoon, 
Cecil met Alfred on the beach, talked with him for 
half an hour, and when he left her, hastily, she 
stood waving her hand till he was out of sicht; 
then she looked about her, as if in search of some 
one, and her face brightened as she saw Germain ap¬ 
proaching. 

44 1 am glad you are come,” she said, “for I was 
just trying to find a man to take this boat home, and 
here I find a gentleman. Alfred came in it, but de¬ 
layed so long that he had only time to run across 
the diflfc and catch the train. Will you ferry me over 
to the Point, and add another favor to the many X al¬ 
ready owe you?” 

“Nothing would please mo better, but instead of 
landing so soon, let me take you down below the 
light-house, as I promised you I would. This will 
be my only opportunity, for I go away to-morrow, 
and you know you said I should have one more happy 
day.” 

“I>id Bazfl tell you that?” asked Cecil, looking 
disturbed, as his words recalled last night’s ad¬ 
ventures. 

44 Ho, but I am well aware that I trouble you—that 
you wish me gone, and I shall obey; but give me this 
last pleasure, for X may never come again.” 

The smile he gave her was both melancholy and 
submissive; she longed to bid him stay but dared not, 
yet remembering Bazil’s wish that she should bear 
with him a little longer, she was glad to grant it, for 
she felt her power over this man, and feared nothing 
for herself: A moment’s hesitation, then she went 
toward the boat, saying, in her friendliest tone: 

«I trust you, and you shall have your pleasure; 
but, believe me, if I wish you gone it is for your own 
sake, not mine.” 

44 1 know it—I am grateful for your pity, and I will 
not disturb your confidence by any violence. Indeed, 
X think I’m done with my old sel£ and grow quieter 
as the end approaches.” 

Cedi doubted that, as she remembered the scene 
before the fountain, bat Germain was certainly his 
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before the freshening wind she found the hour full of 
real rest and enjoyment despite her care. Absorbed 
in animated conversation, and nnconsdous of the 
lapse of time, they glided past the Point, the pleasant 
islands, the dty with its cloud of smoke, the light¬ 
house on its lonely rock, and were floating far down 
the harbor, when the growling of distant thunder re¬ 
called them from the delights of a musical discussion 
to the dangers of an impending storm. A bank of 
black clonds was piled up in the west, the wind came 
in strong gusts, the waves rolled in long swells, and 
sea and sky portended a summer squall. 

44 How careless I have been,” exclaimed Germain, 
looking anxiously about him. 44 But I fancy we need 
fear nothing except a drenching, for it will take some 
time to return In the teeth of this gale. Wrap your 
cloak about you, and enjoy the fine sight, while X do 
my best to atone foe my forgetfulness.” 

Cecil had no fear, for Germain was a skilful boat¬ 
man, and she loved to watch the grand effects of light 
and shade as the thunderous clouds swept across the 
sky, blotting out the blue and making the water 
sombre with, their shadows. An occasional flash 
seemed to rend tha dark wall, but no rain fell, and by 
frequent tacking Germain was rapidly decreasing 
the distance between them and home. Safely past 
the city they went, for Cecil would not land there lest 
Yorke should be alarmed at her long absence, and as 
the storm still delayed, she hoped to reach shelter bo- 
fore it broke. 

44 Once past the islands and we are quite safe, for the 
little bay is quiet, and we can land at any point if the 
rain begins. A few minutes more of this rough work, 
and we can laugh at the gale. Bend your head, please, 
I must tack again else—” 

The rest of the sentence was lost in a crash of thun¬ 
der like the report of cannon, as a fierce gust swept 
down upon them, snapping the slender mast like a 
bulrush, and carrying Germain overboard wrapt in 
the foiling sail. With a cry of horror Cecil sprang 
np, eager yet impotent to save either herself or him; 
but In a moment he appeared, swi m mi n g strongly, 


cleared away the wreck of the sail, righted the boat 
and climbed in, dripping but unhurt. 

44 Only another of my narrow escapes. I’m surely 
born to die quietly in my bed, for nothing kills me,” 
ho said, coolly, as he brushed the wet hair from his 
eyes and took breath. 

“ThankHeaven! you are safe. I*and anywhere, 
for now the sail is gone we must not think of reaching 
home,” cried Cecil, looking about her for the nearest 
shore. . 

“ Wo will make for the lower island; the storm will 
not last long, and we can find shelter there. Unfor¬ 
tunate that I am, to make my last day one of danger 
and discomfort to you.” 

44 1 like it, and shall enjoy relating my adventures 
when we are at home. Let me row, it is. too violent 
exercise for you,” she said, as ho drew out the oars 
and took off his coat. 

44 It will not hurt me—or if It docs what matter? I 
would gladly give my life to see you safe.” 

44 No, no, you must not do It. Let the boat drift, or 
give me an oar; I am strong; X fear nothing; let me 
help you, Germain.” 

“Take the rudder then and steer for the island; 
that will help me, and the sight of you will give me 
strength for a short tussle with the elements.” 

Cecil changed her seat, and with her hand upon 
the helm, her steady eyes upon the green spot before 
them, sat smiling at the storm, so fair and fearless 
that the sight would have put power into any arm, 
courage into any heart. For a time it seemed to in¬ 
spire Germain, and he pulled stoutly against wind and 
tide; but soon, to his dismay, he felt his strength 
deserting him, each stroke cost a greater effort, each 
heart-beat was a pang of pain. Cecil watched the 
drops gather on his forehead, heard his labored breath¬ 
ing, and saw him loosen the ribbon at his throat, and 
more than once dash water over his face, alternately 
deeply flushed and deadly pale. Again and again she 
implored him to desist, to let her take his place, or 
trust to chance for help, rather than harm himself 
by such dangerous exertion. But to all entreaties, 
suggestions and commands, he answered with a gen¬ 
tle but inflexible denial, an utter disregard of self, and 
looks of silent love that Cecil never could forget. 

The rain fell now in torrents, the gale steadily in¬ 
creased, and the waves were white with foam as they 
dashed high against the rocky shore of the island 
whichthe little boat was struggling to reach. Nearer 
and nearer it crept, as Germain urged it on with the 
strength of desperation, till, taking advantage of a 
coming billow, they were carried up and left upon the 
sand, with a violence that nearly threw them on 
their faces. Cecil sprung out at once; Germain leaned 
over the broken oars panting heavily, as if conscious 
of nothing but the suffering that racked him. Her 
voice roused him, but only to fresh exertion, for 
seizing her hand he staggered up the bank, flung open 
the door of the hut and dropped down, at her feet as 
If in truth he had given his life to savo her. For a 
moment she was in despair; she ran out into the 
storm, called, waved her handkerchief and looked far 
and near, hoping some passing boat might bring help. 
But nothing human was in sight; the nearest point 
of land was inaccessible, for an ebbing wave had 
washed the boat away, and she was utterly alone 
with the unconscious man upon the barren island. 
She had a brave spirit, a quick wit, and these were 
her supporters now, as, forgetting her own fears, she 
devoted herself to her suffering comrade. Fortunate¬ 
ly, her viniagrette was in her pocket, and water 
plentiful; using these simple remedies with skill, the 
deathlike swoon yielded at last, and Germain revived. 
With the return of consciousness he seemed to re¬ 
member her situation before Ids own, and exert him¬ 
self to lighten its discomforts by feeble efforts to 
resume his place as protector. As soon as he had 
breath enough tospeak, he whispered, with arc-assur¬ 
ing glance: 

“Do not be afraid, I will take care of you. The pain 
has gone for this time, and I shall be better soon.” 

44 •"ortrself not mo. Tf X on! w 

dry and warm you I should be quite happy and con¬ 
tent,” answered Cecil, looking round the gloomy place 
that darkened momently. 

With the courtesy as native to him as his impetu¬ 
osity, Germain tried to rise as he took out a little case 
and pointed toward a corner of the hut. 

“You need fire more than I; here are matches, 
there is wood; help me a little and you shall be‘quite 
happy and content.* ” 

But as he spoke the case dropped from his hand, 
and he fell back with a sharp pang that warned him 
to submit. 

“Lie still and let me care for you; Hike to do it, 
and the exercise will keep me warm. Here is wood 
enough to last all night, and with light and heat we 
shall bo very comfortable till morning and help 
comes.” 

With the heartiness of a true woman, when com¬ 
passion stirs her, Cecil fell to work, and soon the dark 
hut glowed with a cheery blaze, the wooden shutter 
was closed, excluding wind and rain, the straw scat¬ 
tered here and there was gathered into a bed for 
Germain, and with her cloak over him, he lay re¬ 
garding her with an expression that both touched 
and troubled her, so humble, grateful and tender was 
it. When all was done, she stepped to the door, think¬ 
ing she heard the sound of passing oars; nothing ap¬ 
peared, however, hut as she listened on the threshold 
Germain's voice called her with an accent of the in- 
tensest longing. 

“ Do not leave me! Come back to me, my darling, 
and lot nothing partus any more.” 

She thought ho was wandering, and gave no answer 
but a soothing: 


41 Hush, rest now, poor Germain.” | 

“ Never that again; call mo father, and let mo die 
happy In my dau ghtor’s arms.” 

“Father!” echoed Cecil, as a thrill of wonder, joy 
and blind belief shook her from head to foot. 

“ Yes, I may claim you at last, for I am dying. Let 
your heart speak; come to me, my little Cecil, for as 
God lives I am your father.” 

Ho struggled up, spread wide his arms, and called 
her in a tone of tenderness that would have carried 
conviction to tho most careless listener. Cecil’s heart 
did speak; instinct was quicker than memory or rea¬ 
son. In an instantshc understood the attraction that 
led her to him, owned the tender tie that bound them, 
and was gathered to her father’s bosom, untroubled 
by a doubt or fear. For a time there were only broken 
exclamations, happy tears, and demonstrations of de¬ 
light, as father and daughter forgot everything but 
the reunion that gave them back to one another. 
Soon Cecil calmed herself for his sake, made him lie 
down again, and while she dried his hair and warmed 
his cold hands in her own, she began to question 
eagerly. 

“Why was I never told of this before?” she sor¬ 
rowfully said, regretting the long years of ignorance 
that had deferred the happiness which made that 
hour so bright, in spite of darkness and danger. 

“My life depended upon secrecy,and this knowl¬ 
edge would have been no joy, but a shame and sorrow 
to you, my poor child.” 

“Mama always told me that you died when I was 
& baby; did she believe it?” 

“No, she knew I was alive, but in one sense I did 
die to her. and all the world, for a convict has no 
country, home or friends.” 

“A convict I” And Cecil shrank involuntarily; ho 
saw it, bat dung to her, saying, imploringly: 

44 Hear me before you cast me off, Try to pity and 
forgive me, for with all his sins your father loves you 
better than his life.” 

44 1 do not cast yon off—I will love, pity, and forgive; 
believe this, and trust your daughter, now that she is 
yours again.” 

Cecil spoke tenderly, and tried to re-assure him with 
every affectionate demonstration she could devise, for 
the one word. “ father ” had unlocked her heart, and 
all its pent-up passion flowed freely now that a natu¬ 
ral vent was found. Lying with her hand in his, 
August Stein told the story of the past, and Cedi 
learned the secret of her father’s and her husband’s 
life. 

“Dear, nineteen years ago Bazil and your mother 
■were betrothed. The gifted young man was a fit 
mate for the beautifol girl, and but for me they might 
have been a happy pair this day. In an evil hour X 
saw her, loved her, and resolved to win her in spite 
of every obstade, for my passions ruled me, and oppo¬ 
sition only made me the more resolute and reckless. 
I used every art to dazzle, captivate and win her, 
even against her will, and I succeeded; but the brief 
infatuation was not love, and though she fled with 
me, she soon discovered that her heart still dung to 
Bazil. Well It might, for though we had wronged 
him deeply he took no revenge, and would have helped 
us in our sorest strait. We were not happy, for X led 
a wild life, and your mother longed for home. Her 
father disowned her, when our secret marriage was 
discovered, her friends deserted her, and for a year 
we wandered from place to place, growing poorer 
and more wretched as hope after hope failed. I had 
squandered my own fortune, and had no means of 
earning a livelihood except my voice. That had won 
me my wife, and X tried to sing my way to competence 
for her sake. To do this, I was obliged to leave her; 
I always did so reluctantly, for the birth of my little 
daughter made the mother dearer than before. 
Cecil, always remember that I loved you both with 
all the fervor of an undisciplined nature, and let 
that fact lighten your condemnation of what fol¬ 
lows.” 

44 1 shall remember, father.” 

’‘‘Coming home unexpectedly, one day, I found 
Bazil there. He had discovered us, and, seeing our 
poverty, generously offered help. I should have 
thanked and honored him for that, hut knowing that 
he did it for Cecelia’s sake I hated and-distrusted 
him, refused his kindness,and forbade him the house. 
He bore with me, promised your mother that he would 
befriend her, and went away, hoping 1 would relent 
when I was calmer. His nobleness made my own 
conduct seem more base; the knowledge that my wife 
reproached me for destroying her happiness wounded 
me deeply, and the thought that Bazil saw my failure 
and pitied me rankled in my heart and made me 
miserable. X had been brooding darkly over these 
things as I returned from my distasteful work a night 
or two later, and was in a desperate mood. As I en¬ 
tered quietly, I saw a man bending over the cradle 
where my baby lay; I thought it was Bazil, my wrath 
rose hot against him, some devil goaded me to it, and 
I felled him with a single blow. But when the light 
shone on his dead face I saw that it was not Bazil but 
the young surgeon who had saved both wife and child 
for me.” 

There was a long pause, broken only by Stein’s flut¬ 
tering breath and Cecil’s whisper: 

“ Do not go on; be quiet and forget.” 

“ I cannot forget nor be quiet till I tell you every¬ 
thing. I was tried, sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, and for ten years was as dead to the world as if I 
had laid In my grave. I raged and pined like a 
savage creature in my prison, made many desperate 
attempts to escape, and at last succeeded. X left 
Australia, and after wandering east and west, a 
homeless vagabond for two weary years, I ventured 
back to England, hoping to learn something of my 


wife, as no tidings of her had reached me all those 
years. I could not find her, and dared not openly 
inquire; Yorke tells me she concealed herself from 
every one, accepted nothing even from him, but de¬ 
voted lieraelf to you, and waited patiently till it pleased 
Heaven to release her.” 

“Poor mama! now I know how heavy her bur¬ 
den must havo been, and why she longed to lay it 
down.” 

“ Child, Bhc did not find it half so heavy as I found 
mine, nor long to lay It down as bitterly as I have 
longed for eighteen years. If she had loved mo it 
would have saved us both, for affection can win 
and hold me as nothing else has power to do. It has 
done much for me already, because, since I knew 
you, my darling, 1 have learned to repent, and, for 
your sake, to atone, as far as may be, for my wasted 
life.” 

“It is very sweet to hear you say that, father, and 
to feel that I have helped you, even unconsciously. 
Now leavo the sorrowful past, and tell mo how you 
found Bazil aim myself.” 

“ Growingbold, after two years of safety, I ventured 
to Inquiro for Yorke, thinking that he could tell me 
something of your mother. He had left Germany, 
where we first met, and had gone home to America. 

I followed, and found him leading the solitary life 
you know so well. He was so changed I hardly recog¬ 
nized him; I was still more altered, and trusting to 
the disguise which had baffled keener eyes than his, 

I offered myself as a model, feeling curiously drawn 
to him as the one link between Cecelia and myself. 
He accepted my services, and paid me well, for I was 
verv noor: he pitied me. knowing only that I was 
a lonely creature like himself, and so generously be¬ 
friended me thatl could not harden my heart against 
him; but overpowered by remorse and gratitude I 
betrayed myself and put my life into his hands, only 
asking to see or hear of my wife. He knew nothing 
of her then, but with a magninimity that bound 
me to him forever, he kept my secret, and endeavored 
to forgive the wrong which ho never could entirely 
forget." 

“0 Bazfl, so generous, so gentle, why did I not 
know this sooner, and thank you as I ought?” 

The tender words were drowned in sudden tears, 
as Cecil hid her face, weeping with mingled self-re¬ 
proach and joy over each revelation that showed her 
something more to love and honor in her husband. 
But she soon dried her tears to listen, for her father 
harried on as if anxious to be done. 

“I saw you, my child, the night you came, andwaa 
sure you were mine von were so like your mother. 
I implored Bazil to let me havo you, when I knew 
that she was gone, but he would not, having promised 
to guard you from me, and never let your life be sad¬ 
dened by the knowledge of your convict father. He 
has kept that promise sacredly, and bound me to an 
equal silence, under penalty of betrayal if I break It, 
except as I do now, when I have nothing more to 
fear. He let me see yon secretly, when you slept, or 
walked, or were busy at your work, for he had not 

knew how near I often was to you—never guessed 
what right I had to love you, nor how much I longed 
to tell you who I was. More than once I forgot my¬ 
self, anil would have broken my word at any cost, 
bn t something always checked me in time, and Bazil’s 
patience was long-suffering. The night he let me see 
and sing to you did me more good than years of prison 
life, for you unconsciously touched all that .was best 
in me, and by the innocent affection that you could 
not control, made that hour more bcautifhl and 
precious than I can tell you. Since then, whether 
near or absent, gloomy or gay, I have regarded you 
as my saving angel, and tried In my poor way to be 
more worthy of you, and earn a place In your memory 
when I am gone.” 

Such love and gratitude shone In his altered face 
that Cecil could only lay her head upon his shoulder, 
praying that he might be spared for a longer, better 
life, and a calmer death atlast. Soon her father spoke 
again, smiling the old sweet smile, as he caressed the 
beautiful head that leaned against him as if its place 
were there. 

“ Did my little girl think me a desperate lover, with 
my strange devices to attract and win her? Bazfl 
told me that I frightened you, and I tried to control 
myself; but it was so hard to stand aside and see my 
own child pass me like a stranger, that I continually 
forgot your ignorance and betrayed how dear you 
were to me. What (lid you think of that mysterious 
Germain?” 

“ What could I think but that he loved me? How 
could I dream that you were my father when all my 
life I had believed you dead. Even now I almost 
doubt it, you are so young, so charming and light¬ 
hearted when you please.” 

“ I am past forty, Cecil, and what I am is only the 
shadow of what I was, a man endowed with many 
good gifts; but all have been wasted or misused, ow¬ 
ing to a neglected education, a wayward will, an im¬ 
petuous nature and a sanguine spirit, which has out¬ 
lived disgrace and desolation, suffering and time.” 

“And this Is the mystery that has perplexed me for 
so long. I think you might have told me as well as 
Bazil, and let me do my part to make you happy, 
father” 

“ I longed to do so, and assured him that we might 
trust you; but he would not break his promise to 
your mother. It was wise, though very hard to bear. 
I was not a fit guardian for a beautiful young girl like 
mine, and I knew It, yet I wanted you, and made bis 
life a burden to him by my importunity. Love him, 
Cecil, love him faithfully, for he has spared you much 
sorrow, and through you has saved your father.” 
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She did not answer, but looking Into her fece,he 
was satisfied. Thus opening their hearts to one an¬ 
other, the night wore on, yet neither found It long, 
and when at last Stein slept, exhausted, Cecil sat be¬ 
side him, thinking happy thoughts, while the wind 
raved without, the rain beat on the low roof, the sea 
thundered round the island, and Yorke went search¬ 
ing for her lar and wide. 

Morning dawned at last, and as her fotlicr still 
slept, she opened the little window, that the balmy 
air might refresh him, put up her signal of distress, 
and sat down to watch and wait. The sound of har¬ 
rying feet roused her from her reverie, and looking 
up, she saw her husband coming toward her, so 
changed and haggard that her Joy turned, to fear. 
Dreading to excite her lather, she instantly glanced 
over her shoulder, and barred the entrance with her 
extended arm. Her gesture, her expression, instant¬ 
ly arrested Yorke, and while Judas fawned delight¬ 
edly about her feet, he stood apart, with the sad 
certainty that she was not alone, to mar his joy at 
finding her. 

** Is lie there?’* was his first question, sternly put. 

“ Yes; bo fa ill and Bleeping; yon must not disturb 
him. Blame me if you will, but he shall be left in 
peace.” 

She spoke resolutely, and closed the door between 
them and the sleeper, keeping her place upon the 
threshold, as if ready to defend him, for Yorkc’s 
manner alarmed her even more than bis wild appear¬ 
ance. The action seemed to affect him like an insul t; 
he seized her arm, and holding It in a pain All grasp, 
eyed her almost fiercely, as he said, with a glance 
that made her tremble: 

“ Then you did leave me sleeping, and go away 
with this man, to be wrecked here, and so be dis¬ 
covered?” 

“ Yes; why should I deny it?” 

“And you love him, Cecil?” 

' “ With all my heart and soul, and you can never 
part us any more.” 

As she answered, with a brave, bright smile, and a 
glad voice, she felt Yorke quiver as if he had received 
a blow, saw his lace whiten, and heard an accent of 
despair in his voice, when he said, slowly: 

“ You will leave him, If I command It?” 

“ Ho—he has borne enough. I can make him hap¬ 
py, and I shall cling to him through everything, for 
you have no right to take me from him.” 

“ Ho right?” ejaculated Yorke, loosening his hold, 
with a bewildered look. 

“ Hone that I will snbmit to, if it parts ns. You 
let me know him, let me learn to love him, and now, 
when ho needs me most, you would take me from 
him. Bazil, you have been very generous, very kind 
to both of us, and I am truly grateful, but while he 
lives, I must stay with him, because I have promised.” 

He looked at her with a strange expression, at first 
as if he felt his senses cobur. then he seemed to find 
a clue to her persistency. A bitter laugh escaped 
him, but his voice betrayed wounded pride and poig¬ 
nant sorrow. 

“I understand now; you intend to hold me to my 
bond, and see in me nothing but your guardian. You 
are as ignorant as headstrong, if you think this pos¬ 
sible.' I gave up that foolish delusion long ago, and 
tried to show you a truer, happier tiu. But you were 
blind and would not see, deaf and would not hear, 
hard-hearted and would not relent.” 

“ You bade me be a marble woman, with no heart 
to love you, only grace and beauty, to please your eye 
and do you honor. Have I not obeyed you to the 
letter?” 

Coldly and quietly Bhe spoke, yet kept her eyes bn 
the ground, her hand on her breast, as if to hold 
some rebellious emotion in check. As the soil voice 
re-echoed the words spoken long ago, all tliat scene 
came back to Yorke, and made the present moment 
doubly hard to bear. 

“ You have, you have! God forgive me for the 
wrong I did you. I tried to atone for it, bat I have 
failed, and this is my punishment.” 

He spoke humbly, despairingly, and his proud eyes 
filled as he turned his lace to hide tbo grief he was | 
nahanuui to show. Cecil stood with bent head, and 
fiice half hidden by her falling hair, but though she 
trembled, she compelled voice and features to obey 
her with the ease which long practice had made sec¬ 
ond nature. 

“If you had cared to teach me a gentler lesson, I 
would have gladly learned it; but you did not, and 
having done your best to kill love in my heart, you 
should not reproach me if you are disappointed now, 
or wonder that I turn to others for the affection with¬ 
out which none of us can live.” 

“ I will not reproach; I do not wonder, but I can¬ 
not give you up. Cecil, there is still time to relent, 
and to return; let me tell you how hard I have tried 
to make you love me, in spite of my own decree, and 
perhaps my patience, my penitence, may touch your 
heart. I will not urge my right as husband, but 
plead as lover. "Will you listen?” 

“Yes.” 

Cecil stole a glance at him as she spoke, and a curi¬ 
ous smile touched her lips, though she listened with 
beating heart to words poured out with the rapidity 
of strong emotion. 

“ ’When you came to me, I kept you because you 
were like your mother, whom I loved, and who de¬ 
serted me. That loss embittered my whole nature, 
and I resolved to make your life as loveless as my 
own. It seemed a small atonement for a great wrong, 
and believing that it was just to visit the sins of the 
pa rents upon the children, I carried out my purpose 
with a blind persistency that looks like madness to 
me now. But the sentiment I had forsworn revenged 


itself upon tnc, and while trying to cheat you of love, 
It crept into my own heart, and ruled mo like a ty¬ 
rant. Unconsciously, I loved you long before I knew 
it; that was why I disliked Alfred, why I was so 
willing to many you, and why I was so disappointed 
when others found in you the same want that I felt 
yet would not own. The night 1 watched beside you, 
fearing you would never wake, I found the key to my j 
own actions, saw my delusion, and resolved to con¬ 
quer it.” , 

He paused for breath, but Cecil did not speak, 
though the hidden face brightened, and the heart 
fluttered like a caged bird. 

“I could not conquer it, for it was my master. 
You can never know how hard I tried, how rebellious 
my pride was, nor how firm my purpose, but all fail- j 
ed, and I was forced to own that my happiness, my 
peace, depended upon you. Then I determined to 
undo my six years’ work, to teach you how to love, 
and make my wife mine In heart as in name. I gave 
myself wholly to the task of winning you; I studied 
your tastes, gratified your whims, and tried every art 
that can attract a woman. You were tired of the 
old home, and I gave yon a new one; you enjoyed 
Germain’s society, and I let him come, in defiance of 
my better judgment; you had some pride in my tal¬ 
ent, for your sake I displayed it; you loved pleasure, 
and I labored to supply it freely; I even tried to lure 
you with splendor and bribe you with diamonds. But 
I had lest my skill, and all my efforts were in vain, 
for no veritable marble woman could have received 
my gifts more coldly, or ignored my unspoken love 
more utterly than you. One smile like those you 
daily gave Germain would have repaid me, but you 
never shed it over me; one frank word oraffectionate 
look would have brought me to your feet; but all the 
compassion, confidence and tenderness were given to 
others—for me you had only Indifference, gratitude 
and respect. Cecil, I have suffered one long torment 
since I married you, longing for my true place, yet 
not daring to claim it, lest I should rouse aversion 
and not love.” 

Still with her head bent, her face hidden, and her 
hand upon her heart, she stood, and Yorke went on, 
more passionately than befiirc. 

“I know that I have forfeited my right to expect 
affection or demand obedience, but I implore you to 
forget this infatuation, and retrieve this rash step. 
You do not know what you are doing, for this will 
mar your whole life, and make mine worthless. Cecil, 
come hack to me, and let me try again to win yon! 

I will work and wait for years, will be your servant, 
not your master, will bear and suffer anything, if I 
may hope to touch your heart at last. Is this impos¬ 
sible? Do you love Alfred more than reputation, 
home or husband?” 

“ I never have loved Alfred.” 

“Then who, in God’s name, is this man to whom 
von will climr throuch everything?” 

“My father.” 

She looked up now, and turned on him a face so 
full of hope and joy, that he stood dumb with aston¬ 
ishment as she drew nearer and nearer, with out¬ 
stretched hands, beaming eyes and tender voice. 

“OBazil! I know all; the past is forgiven, your 
long labor and atonement are over, and there is no 
need for you to work or wait, because my heart al¬ 
ways has been yours.” 

If the dead Cecelia had come to him in the youth¬ 
ful guise she used to wear, It would not have more 
amazed and startled him than did these words from 
his wife’s lips, and not till he felt her clinging to him 
so trustfully, so tenderly, did he fully realize his 
happiness. 

“ What does it mean? Why keep this from me so 
long. Dhl you not see I loved you, Cecil?” 

“ It means that X, too, tried to conquer myself, and 
failed. TUI very lately, I was not sure you loved me, 
and I could not bear to be repulsed again.” 

“Ah, there is the thorn that has vexed you! You 
are a true woman, in spite of all my training, and 
yon could not forget that hour, so I had to suffer till 
you were appeased. Is it possible that my innocent, 
artless girl could lay such plots, and wear a mask so 
lone, that she mieht subdue her guardian’s proud 
heart?” 

“ Everything is possible toawomanwhensbeloves, 
and you were only conquered with your own weapons, 
Bazik Let me make my confession, now, and you 
shall see that you have not suffered, worked and 
waited all alone. When you bade me renounce love, 
I found It very hard to kill the affection that had 
grown warmer than you chose to have it. But I did 
my best to seem what you desired me to be, and your 
lessons of self-control stood me in good stead. I chill¬ 
ed and hardened myself rigorously; I forced myself 
to be meek, cold and undemonstrative to you, what¬ 
ever I might be to others; I took opium, that I might 
forget my pain, and feign the quietude I could not 
feel, and I succeeded beyond my hopes. When you 
asked me to many you, I was half prepared for it, 
because^ Alfred insisted that you loved me. I wished 
to believe it; I wanted to stay, and would have 
frankly owned how dear you were to me, if you had 
not insisted upon offering me protection, but no love. 
That night I resolved to show you your mistake, to 
prove to you that you had a heart, and teach you a 
better lesson than any you had taught your pupil.” 

“You have done so, little dearest, and I am. your 
scholar henceforth. Teach me gently, and I will 
study all my days. What more, Cecil?” 

“I found it very hard to resist when you grew so 
kind, and should have been sure you loved me, but 
for Germain. Why you let him come, and showed no 
displeasure at my delight In his society, was so Inex¬ 
plicable to me that I would not yield till I was satis¬ 


fied. Last night my fttthcr told me all, and if any¬ 
thing could make you dearer, It would be the 
knowledge of the great debt we owe you. My gener¬ 
ous, patient husband, how can I thank you as I 
ought?” 

He showed her how, and for several minutes they 
stood in the snnshinc, very silent, very happy, while 
the waves broke softly on the shore, as if all storms 
had passed away forever. Yorke spoke first: 

“ One tiling more, Cecil, lest I forget it, for this 
sudden happiness has turned my brain, I think, and 
nothing is clear to me bat that you are mine. What 
does this mean?” and drawing out the card, he bold 
It before her eyes, with some anxiety dimming the 
brightness of his own. 

She took it, tore It up, and ns the white shreds went 
flying away on the wind, she said, smiling: 

“Let all your jealous fears go with them, never to 
come back again. What a miserable night you must 
have bad, if you believed that I bad left you for Alf.” 

“An awful night, Cecil;” and ho told her all his 
wanderings and his fears. 

“I will not say that you deserved It for harboring 
such a thought, because you have suffered enough, 
and it is so much sweeter to forgive than to reproach. 
But you must promise never to be jealous any more, 
not even of * poor A1C* ” 

The happy-hearted Laugh he had so longed to hear 
gladdened his ear, as she looked up at him with the 
arch expression that made her charming. 

“I’ll try,” he answered, meekly; “butkeep him 
away till I am very sure you love me, - else I shall 
surely fling him Into the sea, as I nearly did the night 
Sir Walter and the marquise tormented me. Why 
did he come? and why did you meethim yesterday?” 

“ He came to tell me that he had replaced my im¬ 
age with a more gracious one, for when he heard that 
I was married, he cast me off, and found consolation 
in his pretty cousin’s smiles. His was a boyish love, 
ardent but short-lived, and he is happy now, with 
one who loves him as I never could have loved. 
Hearing of our masque, he planned to come In dis¬ 
guise, and tell his story as a stranger, that he might 
the better watch its effect on me. But I knew him 
instantly, and wc enjoyed mystifying those about us, 
tail forgot him in my own mystification. You did 
not wish him to come again, sol wrote to him, saying 
good-by, and begging him to go at once. The diso¬ 
bedient boy had more to tell me, and sent word he 
should be on the beach at five. I knew he would 
come to the bouse unless I met him, and fearing a 
scene—fbr you have gro w n very tragic, dear—I went. 
He delayed so long that he had only time to hurry 
across to the lower depot for the last train, leaving 
his boat to filth er and myself.” 

“What misery the knowledge of this would have 
spared me I Why did you not tell roe, when we were 
together yesterday, that Alfred had forgotten you?” 

“ I meant to do so. but von cave me no oDDortunity. 
for yon were so restless and strange, I was half afraid 
of you. Besides, since yon had confessed jealousy, I 
hoped you would confess love also, and I waited, 
thinking it would come.” 

“How could I own it, when you had confessed that 
you loved a younger man than I, and my eyes were 
blinded by Alfred’s silence and your own ?” 

“ I did not tell you that it was my father. Did he 
betray me?” 

She looked perplexed, and Yorke half ashamed, as 
he confessed another proof of his affection. 

“It was I, Cecil, who came to you in the garden, 
who questioned you, and was stabbed to the heart by 
yonr answers. Good heavens, how blind I’ve been!” 

“Never reproach me with treachery, after that, i 
Why did you change dresses? To try me?" j 

“Yes; and as you sat there so near me, so gentle, 
frank and beautiful, I found it almost impossible to 
sustain my character; but I knew if 1 revealed my¬ 
self, you would freeze again, and all the charm be 
gone. Heaven knows I was a miserable man that 
night, for you disappointed me, and Alfred drove me 
half mad; but your Cither saw my folly, and saved 
me from myself. God bless him for that!” 

“ Yea, God bless him for that, and for saving me to 
be your happy wife. Come now and wake him; he 
has been very ill, and needs care.” 

They went, and kneeling by him, Cecil called him 
gently, but he did not answer; and taking her into 
his arms, her husband whispered, tenderly; 

“ Dear, he will never woke again." ; 

Never again in this world, for the restless heart was 
still at last, and the sunshine fell upon a face of such 
reposeful beauty, that it was evident the long sleep 
had painlessly deepened into death. 
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A NIGHT ADVENTURE AT SEA. 

A short time since I happened to be in Val¬ 
paraiso, where I made the acquaintance of an 
American, one of the officers of the United States 
whaling ship Nantucket, which had run in from 
her. fishing grounds in the Pacific, to obtain a 
supply of water and fresh provisions; and one 
dav, in talking over the different events of the 
cruise, which had lasted two years, he narrated 
the following curious incident which had befallen 
them: 

One morning at daybreak, when lying be¬ 
calmed, they found themselves in the midst of a 
shoal of sperm whales, and all four of their boats 
w*re sry'-'^lv lowered and chase given. Two of 
^ successful, and by the afternoon, had 

in the c - 1 ° s ^ip» towing their captured prey; 

. out nie .others were not so fortunate. After an 
arduous chase of many hours, a desperate struggle 
ensued, in which one of the boats was shattered 
by a blow from the ponderous flukes of an en¬ 
raged whale, and while the men were engaged in 
picking up their companions, the whale disap¬ 
peared in mid ocean. 

Wearied with their long day of fruitless toil, 
and depressed at their ill-fortune, the men pre¬ 
pared to return to their ship, which had long be¬ 
fore sunk beneath the horizon; for, being calm, 
she could not make sail to follow them. After 
pulling for some hours, however, they felt a slight 
breeze spring up, which they knew would bring 
her to them; and after a while, a rocket ascending 
showed her position; aud this signal was repeated 
every half hour, until the vessel was within a few 
miles. They had been resting on their oars for 
some time, but had once more resumed them 
upon noticing that the breeze was dying away, 
and their ship likely to be again becalmed, when 
all at once a sound struck upon their ears which 
made each pause in astonishment. It was a 
groan, or rather a hoarse, heavy, smothered kind 
of moan, which seemed to be borne to them across 
the waters; but whether from near at hand or far 
away, they could not tell. 

The men stood up in their boat and listened. 

The night was cloudy and dark; but the line be¬ 
tween sea and sky was sufficiently distinct to 
Ehow to their practised vision the form of their 
own vessel, which was only three miles away; 
but no sail was visible on that part of the hori¬ 
zon from whence the sound appeared to come. 

Thinking it possible, however, that some ship¬ 
wrecked boat’s crew might be in their neighbor¬ 
hood, they joined together in a shout; but there 
was no response audible. All at once, however, 
some flashes of light gleamed across the distant 
darkness, and a bluish glare shone out for a 
minute or two, flickered, and disappeared. At 
the same moment, a distant piercing cry, followed 
by moanings similar to the first they had heard, 
rose on the night air. In all their experience, 
whether on sea or land, they had never heard 
sounds like them, and, amazed and startled, and 
with all the superstitious.fears excited to which 
sailors are prone, the men in the boats whispered 
Iheir conjectures to each other. 

“There’s nothing as I know of that swims the 
aeaor flies in the air, could make those sounds,” 
said one. “If there was any craft any where 
Within miles, we could see her sails plain enough; 

are too far out at sea for coasters carrying 
wttle. Besides, there’s no such trade on this 
coast, and we’re eight hundred miles from it.” 

“If it’s from a boat, what kind of a crew must 
®be have? That’s what I want to know,” said a 
second. “I know what it is to be adrift and per¬ 
ishing. I W as one time on a raft with twenty 
®ore, for two and thirty days, and a whole lot of 
cm went mad and died raging, from drinking the 
saltwater, and yelled, and fought, and throttled 
each other till they were pitched overboard; but 
wen these here sounds aren’t human like.” 

For some time the men listened, but nothing 
farther was heard or seen. They also rowed for 

distance in the direction of the sounds, and 
*gain shouted, but got no reply; and an hour 
afterwards they were picked up and taken on 
°ard. The'captain, when he heard their story, 
fl^eptthe horizon with his night glass; but de- 
cting no sail, he concluded that the vessel from 
> , ch the light had proceeded (if they really had 


seen it) had passed out of sight in the interval; 
and as for the sounds which had startled them, he 
made little of them. 

“You heard a grampus grunting, or some seals 
snorting, or may be, some penguins trumpeting,” 
he said. “You were all knocked up and half 
asleep. Turn in, the whole lot of you, and take 
a snooze till daylight, for we must finish stripping 
and trying out this fish. A set of lubbers.you 
were, to lose that other whale I” 

Th^ men did as they were ordered, but were 
perfectly convinced that the sounds they had 
heard were not caused by any such agencies as 
their commander had mentioned. The light, 
strange as it was, certainly might have proceeded 
from a passing ship, although, in that case, it was 
odd they could not see it. Each of the noises 
separately also might be thus accounted for, per¬ 
haps ; but the whole occurring together, and pro¬ 
ceeding from one quarter, was to them inex¬ 
plicable. 

They had been asleep some hours, and day was 
about to break. The breeze had slightly fresh¬ 
ened; but the ship, after having picked up the 
boats, had been hove to, and consequently had 
remained stationary during the night, the carcass 
of the whale having been placed alongside," se¬ 
cured by tackles, preparatory to stripping the 
blubber, or “blanket-piece,” as it is technically 
called. Some of this had already been taken off, 
hoisted on deck, cut up, and placed in the huge 
coppers used in the sperm whale fishery for boil¬ 
ing (or “trying out,” as it is termed,) the oil— 
these coppers being imbedded in brickwork on 
the upper or open deck. The'fires. beneath them 
being laid ready for lighting, the mate was busy 
with his preparations, when the captain, who had 
been in bed, turned out and came on deck. 

“Do you know,” said he, “that I really think 
that there was no mistake in what the hands said? 
There’s something out of the way going on, or 
afloat near us. My cabin window was open—the 
head of my bunk is close to it—and as I lay there 
I heard something—I can’t make out what? Did 
you not hear any thing?” 

“No; we’ve been busy knocking about the 
decks. What was it like?” 

“Well, at first it was like what the men said— 
deep groaning, moaning and rumbling kind of 
noises, a. good distance off, apparently. Then I 
heard a scream; then some one laughed. I 
should have thought myself dreaming, only for 
what the men had said.” 

“How long since was'this?” asked the mate. 

“Within this last quarter of an hour. But is 
every thing ready for trying out, Mr. Smart?” 
And the captain examined the preparations made. 
“Call the watch as soon as it is light enough, and 
set all hands at work. The coppers are charged, 
so you may as well light the fire3, and then pass 
the word along for silence fore and aft. I want 
to listen and try and make out what those noises 
mean.” 

He went and stood by the taffrail, while the 
men on deck, ceasing their work, went to * the 
side, or mounted the rigging. 


For a short time they remained t|ius, looking 
and listening, when the captain, hearitig again the 
deep moaning he had described, raised the speak¬ 
ing trumpet he held, and hailed. As the hoarse 
£ouwl died away, a startling reply was given. A 
burst of strange, harsh laughter came ringing 
across the water, gradually changing into a wild 
cry, which rose upon the night air, sounding in¬ 
expressibly sad and mournful. At that moment, 
as the seamen, thrilled and awe struck, listened, 
the fires which had been lit beneath the coppers, 
and which had been fed with pieces of refuse 
blubber, began to burn up' brightly, the Haines 
presently shooting up half way to the tops, and 
casting a broad red glare over the surrounding 
waters. And, as if this flame had been a spell to 
conjure up the demons of the deep, from the thick 
darkness beyond the verge of the circle of light 
issued a succession of sounds of the most ex¬ 
traordinary character. Yells and howls, shrill 
screams and roars—now commingled, now sepa¬ 
rate—at times dying away, and again, as the 
flames shot up, fiercely rising in hideous chorus— 
assailed the ears of the astounded whalers, while 
at intervals, mingled with the uproar, was what 
seemed to some on board to be the sound, indis¬ 
tinctly heard, of human voices. This continued 
until the vessel had passed on her way some dis¬ 
tance, when the noise became more and more 
faint and finally died away. \ 

Before the tires had been lit, the ship had been 
put before the wind, in order that the smoke and 
flame might pass forward, and not endanger the 
rigging or incommode the men at their labor. 
Some of the latter,'alarmed at the sounds, would 
willingly have had her continue her course and 
leave the vicinity; but the Yankee skipper was 
not so superstitious; and being determined to 
ascertain their cause, he ordered the fires to be 
put out, (so that the vessel might sail against the 
wind) and returned. While the lookouts aloft 
were trying to catch sight of any vessel or other 
object in the neighborhood, * the sounds again 
reached them; and, steering in their direction, 
the ship was hove to and a boat lowered; but the 
men hung back when the captain ordered a erew 
in, and wished to wait for daylight. 

“Why, what are you afraid of, men? Do you 
think there are evil spirits cruising?” 

He paused .in surprise, and all bands uttered a 
cry. A strange phenomenon was presented to 
their view; a pale blue phosphorescent light sud¬ 
denly gleamed out of the darkness, and showed 
them a wreck dismasted and drifting. Through 
the open ports (J and breeches in the bulwarks, 
broken by the waves,'the unearthly looking radi¬ 
ance shone, glimmering and flickering on the 
stump of the mainmast, the only fragment of a 
spar left standing. Its bows were towards them, 
and from their own mastheads they could at 
times, when it pitched and rolled, see down on 
to its deck. Close to the 'after hatchway burned 
a blue, tremulous flame, sometimes shooting up 
vividly, at others sinking until nearly extin-, 
guished, by the light' of which all on deck was 
rendered visible. All hands looked eagerly for* 


signs of a crew ; but nothing in shape of a man , 
was to be seen. ^Thedeck was cleared, the long, 
boat and spars gone; there was nothing to con¬ 
ceal them from view, ha| any man teen on board,. ? 

But although mo thing in the guise of morta^ 
man was visible, other objects presented them- t , 
selves to the view of the awe-stricken -sailors., 
Gaunt and weird-looking shapes of hideous ani-. 
mals were plainly seen flitting restlessly to and ! 
fro in the ghastly, light of,that unnatural illumina¬ 
tion, on a lonely wreck at sea. 

“I can tell you, sir,” said my informant, at this 
portion of his narrative, “that I, for one, .was 
scared, and no mistake about it, I was brought 
up in a part of New England where a belief in 
the supernatural prevails. I had heard that evil 
spirits appeared at times in the form of beasts 
and haunted the place where they had, when on 
earth, committed their crimes; and wo were off 
that cqast where, for two hundred years, the des¬ 
peradoes of every clime—pirates and buccaneers 
—had pursued, when in life, their horrid calling.. 
As the blue light flickered, and the yells once 
I more broke out; these tales of my early days 
might have made me fancy myself in the presence 
of some phantom ship with its ghastly crew. 

“But daylight soon came, the blue light went 
out, and we then saw that the wreck was a real 
one and that a boat was towing astern; and. 
when we pulled to it and hailed, voices from the 
cabin replied, and we rowed round and saw a 
man with his head and shoulders projecting out of 
the window. 

“ T say, strangers!’ he shouted, ‘don’t none 
of you offer to come aboard. Some of the crit¬ 
ters got loose last night, and they’re dangerous.’ 
And dangerous enough they appeared to be, for 
at that moment came to the taffrail and looked' 
down upon us several hyenas, whose eyes, spar- 
kling with famine, glared most ferociously; and no 
wonder; they had had no food for nearly a week. 

“The brig was, in fact, a complete meuagerie, 
which a speculative American was taking to Cali¬ 
fornia, visiting all the South American ports on 
his way. He had been blown out to sea by a 
hurricane, which at last carried away his masts, 
and he had been drifting about ever since, till his 
beasts were nearly starved. He had a miserable 
crew, half of them being his showmen, and he 
himself was his own captain, trusting to his mate 
to navigate for him. They had prepared the long 
boat for leaving, should no vessel fall in with 
them, but had made repeated abortive attempts 
to rig jury masts as well. In their last attempt 
the spar had fallen, and the heel of it smashed the 
cage containing the hyenas, and all hands had to 
make a speedy retreat to the after cabin, and 
keep below till daylight should enable them to 
shoot or otherwise secure them. Our fire, by ex¬ 
citing the beasts, had attracted their notice, and 
at first they thought it was a burning ship. The 
light seen by the boat early in the night was 
made by burning some spirits of wine out of the 
cabin windows, and they now prepared to repeat 
the signal, hoping to attract our attention; but 
this time, instead of hanging it out of the cabin 
window,' they managed to open the hatchway, and 
push it on the deck, where the beasts were prowl¬ 
ing about restless with the huuger which tormented 
them. 

“The crew stayed three days with us; we 
rigged them up jury maids, and what was of 
greater consequence, supplied the captain withl 
plenty of the beef from the whale for his animals,' 
and thus saved him from ruin; for the poor man 
had invested all he had in the menagerie. We 
heard afterwards t%t he had got safe (o Callao^ 
and I suppose is in California long before this.”— 
Leisure Hour. 
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A NIGHT IN THE WATERS. 

BY ARTHUR L. MESEBYE. 


The Canadian papers a short time since 
were filled with accounts of a destructive 
flood that occurred in Canada East, which oc¬ 
casioned much loss of life and property, and 
a paragraph like the following has been going 
the rounds of our press: 

“ The loss of life from the late flood in 
Canada East, is much greater than was at 
first reported. Full flfry persons were carried 
away by the flood and drowned. At L’IsIe 
Dupas, three houses were floated away, and 
seventeen persons perished !* 

The reader can have but little idea from the 
above extract of the terrible scenes that took 
place along the rivers at the time of the flood, 
and the horrors of the night when it was at 
its height I was there at the time, and it is 


now my intention to tell yon of the scenes I 
saw, and the adventures that befell me while 
the tragedy was being enacted. A kind 
Providence alone saved me from destruction, 
and preserved me to be here to tell you my 
story. 

To make it all plain to you, I must tell you 
how it was that I came to be there at that 
time of the year which is the worst of any for 
travelling in those regions, owing to the melt>- 
ing snow, and the almost impassable rivers 
that sweep away bridges and inundate roads, 
until in many places the whole country looks 
like a vast lake, in which are seen the tops of 
submerged trees, and in some cases only the 
roofs of the cabins of the settlers, their in¬ 
mates either having forsaken them or dwell- 
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ing in the loft, and making their exit from the 
window, and their journeys in a boat when it 
became necessary for them to go abroad. 

I had a cousin who, when the war broke 
out, was among the first to enlist, going in the 
second regiment that left our State. We had 
always lived close together, and being only 
sons, we were to each other as brothers. 
When he enlisted I wished much to go, but 
circumstances made it absolutely impossible; 
so all that I could do was to wish him well 
and a safe return, and promise to answer all 
his letters, which promise I faithfully kept 
while he remained in the army. 

A year went by, and almost every week I 
received a letter from him. He was one of 
the best of correspondents, and described 
everything he saw in the most faithful man¬ 
ner. He liked a Boldier’s life well, he wrote, 
and more than once he said that he should 
wear the blue until the rebellion was over. 
Poor fellow! He fell sadly from this good 
determination, and died jast before the end 
had come. 

From his last letters I saw that he had be¬ 
come, from some cause, sick of his present 
life, and. longed for the fieedom that he once 
enjoyed. What had brought about the change 
I did not then know; yet I did not wonder 
that the reverses that befell the Army of the 
the Potomac during that summer should dis¬ 
courage its soldiers, and make them long for 
the homes that they had left. 

I expected that this was one cause of my 
friend’s home-sickness, ami in my letters I 
tried to cheer him up and to remain hopeful 
that the cause of the right would triumph. 

I was, therefore, greatly surprised when I 
saw’ the name of Charles Wentworth, his 
name, among a list of deserters, supposed to 
have deserted to the enemy, as no trace of 
them could be found. At first I would not 
believe that it was he; but as the days went 
by and no letter came with the old familiar 
postmark, I knew that it must be he. 

Some months after I took a letter from the 
post-office bearing a Canada stamp and post¬ 
mark. I glanced at the superscription and I 
knew the hand in a moment. It was cousin 
Charlie’s. A hot fimli suffused my face as I 
broke the seal. It was a large sheet, and con¬ 
tained a lull confession of his crime, also giv¬ 
ing the cause for so doing. It is needless for 
me to repeat it to you. He was sick of army 
life; tbomands of men were sacrificed for 
nought, and with such geuerals the South 
could not be conquered. With a dozen others 


he had deserted, and had made their way 
through the country to Canada, and here he 
would remain until the war was over. This 
wa3 the amount of the letter. 

I wished many times afterwards that I had 
waited for a day or a week before I had an¬ 
swered that letter. I should have paused and 
let my indignation had time to cool, but I did 
not. I at once sat down and wrote him an 
indignant letter, telling him that he was a 
disgrace to the family, and that I wished the 
correspondence between ns to cease at once. 
This was among the other bitter things that I 
wrote, yet the next day I was sorry that I 
had done so; but it was too late then. The 
letter was on its way to the northward, and 
no power of mine could recall it. 

Weeks, months and a year went by, and 
not another word came from Charles. I did 
notexpecthe would write to me, yet I thought 
he would not neglect his father. Once again, 
during this time, I had written to him, In 
which I half apologized for my former letter, 
but obtained no reply. He had either left the 
place from which his former one was dated, 
or else had determined to observe my request 
and cease all intercourse with me. 

During the ensuing fall the father of Charles 
died very suddenly. His wife had been dead 
for many-years, and there was no other child. 
Again it became my duty to write to him, 
which I did, directing to the only place that 
I knew, and at the same time I caused a notice 
of his father's death to be inserted in a number 
of the Canada papers. Whether he ever saw 
it I know not, for no word came from him, 
until the first of last March, when I received 
another letter with a Canadian postmark, 
superscribed in a hand that was anything but 
elegant, and one that was evidently but little 
used to writing. 

I kuew, as soon as I gazed upon it, that it 
had reference to Charlie; and for a momeut 
I could not summon sufficient courage to tear 
open the envelope. I feared that it contained 
intelligence of his death, or that something 
terrible had befallen him. 

At last with a desperate effort I broke it 
open, and the first glance showed me that he 
was still alive. It was in his handwriting, yet 
not like that which was once his. It was evi¬ 
dent that the hand which wrote it had hardly 
strength to hold the pea. These were the 
words that it contained: 

“Kentwortb, C. E., March 5th, 1865. 

“ Deab Cotjsu*:—C ome to me if you 
would see me before I die. They tell me that 
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I have but a few weeks, perhaps only days, to 
live. I know that you will come, for the old 
love we once bore each other, and which must 
still lioger in your heart, as it always has in 
mine. Father is too o]d to come, but he can 
send his blessing. Come without delay if you 
wish to see me again on earth. 

“ Charles Wentworth.” 

Before I had finished this short missive I 
had made up my mind to go. My cousin, once 
as dear as a brother, dying, and I must go to 
him and cheer his last moments. As he had 
truly said, his father could not come, but I 
could go; and my only wish was that I should 
be able to reach him in time. The next day 
the Grand Trunk Railway was carrying me 
swiftly to the north on my errand of love and 
friendship. 

At one of the large towns over the bound¬ 
ary I purchased a map of Canada East, and 
sought for the town from whence my friend’s 
letter had come. I found the township after 
a little search, and also that it -was at least a 
hundred miles from the nearest point of rail¬ 
way, and that a largepartof my journey must 
be made in stage, on horseback, or on foot, 
which I could not determine by referring to 
the map or of questions that I put to the con¬ 
ductor. I showed him the place, and he told 
me that I must stop at D——, from whence a 
stage ran out towards that portion of the 
country, hut whether it went as far as Kent- 
worth, he was unable to say, but was rather 
of the opinion that it did not. At any rate I 
could find out at D-, where we soon ar¬ 

rived, and I was set down, at the close of a 
wet, foggy, uncomfortable day, while the train 
kept on its way to the north. 

I was the only passenger that left the train 
at this point. A team was in waiting that 
conveyed me to the one hotel of the village 
which seemed to be of considerable size. On 
my arrival I found that the stage in which I 
must take passage would start in fifteen min¬ 
utes, and proceed about twenty miles that 
night, and then continue on in the morning 

to W-, which was fifty miles distant. 

From thence I was informed that it was 
twenty-five miles to Kentworth, and that a 

stage ran there from W-once a week, to 

carry the malls. 

It is needless for me to follow each particu¬ 
lar of my journey; howowing to the rain and 
the depth of the snow we were two days in 

getting to W-, and from thence the road 

Was in such a condition that it was considered 


impossible to proceed with horses. There 
was no way for me to go on, they said, unless 
I went on foot. I could wait, and I had better 
do so until it froze, and then the stage would 
go on. 

When I thought of Charlie, who, if alive, 
was looking each moment for me, I felt that I 
could not stay, and the next morning by break 
of day I was on my lonely way to Kentworth. 
By noon I had but ten miles before me, and I 
had hopes of reaching the place of my desti¬ 
nation before nightfall; but I now found the 
road so soft and muddy, because of the warm 
weather and the slight rain that was falling, 
that it was exceedingly difficult and tiresome 
walking. Where I had stopped for dinner at 
a log cabin by the roadside, the people had 
advised me to wait -until morning, when per¬ 
haps it would become cold, and the road 
thereby be made better; but I determined to 
see my friend, if he was still alive, before 1 
slept, and so I kept on. 

The road from this point, for several miles, 
lay through a dense forest, without a sign of 
a human habitation; and hardly had I entered 
it before the ram, that had been falling slowly 
all day, came down in torrents^ and in a short 
time I became wet to the skin; while at every 
step the travelling became worse, and I would 
sink nearly to my knees at every effort. The 
streams that crossed the road, in many places 
overran their banks, and flooded the bridges, 
and I became fearful that if the rain continued 
to pour down as it did for any length of time, 
the way would become absolutely impassable. 

Just as it began to grow dark I came into 
a clearing, and saw before me a log cabin , 
standing solitary and alone, while beyond it . 
was the forest, as dense and gloomy as ever. 

I made my way to the cabin as soon as possi¬ 
ble, aud was greeted at the doorway by an 
old Frenchman, who at once asked me to 
enter. 

I did not require a second invitation, for I 
was glad of a shelter and a chance to rest; so 
I followed him in, and found that the cabin 
contained, beside ourselves, the wife of the 
settler, who was much younger than himself, 
and his two children, one apparently about 
eight, and the other ten years of age, and who 
gazed at me as though they seldom saw a 
stranger beneath their roof. 

Of the Frenchman I inquired the distance 
to Kentworth, and found that it was still two 
miles to what was called the village. Surely 
I did not think of going there to-night, said 
my host. I should spend the night with them. 
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This I assured him was Impossible. I must 
keep on and see a sick friend. If still alive, 
whom I had come a long way to see. 

“ Is it the young man down to Farewell’s, 
from the States, who has been in the army?” 
inquired the woman. 

u Yes,” said I, eagerly. 

“ Then yon are nearly there,” said the man. 
“ It is not more than a mile to Farewell’s, and 
after we have some supper I will go with you 
and show you the way. You may take the 
wrong road where it branches off in the 
forest.” 

“ Is he alive?” I asked , u and can he live?” 

“ He was alive this morning, hut he can’t 
stand it long. I shouldn’t wonder if even 
now he was dead. My wife has been there 
and done all she could, but It needs a woman 
there all the time.” 

“And is there none?” I asked. 

“No. Farewell and the young man are 
alone, hut the old man has taken all the care 
possible of him.” 

Our supper was soon prepared and hastily 
eaten, and then we were on our way, through 
the wind, rain and darkness, that seemed to 
have doubly augmented since I had been in 
the cabin; but we fought with it bravely, and 
at last saw a light gleaming out through the 
darkness that indicated the end of my toil¬ 
some journey. It was with a thankful heart 
I heard my companion announce that this was 
the place; for I was so fatigued that, to have 
saved my life, it did not seem I could have 
gone a mile further. 

We reached the door of the cabin, and with¬ 
out ceremony my companion pushed it open, 
and I followed him into the one apartment it 
contained. The sight that there met mygaze 
and the horrors of that night I shall remember 
as long as I live. The room was destitute of 
furniture save two rough benches, and a rude 
bed in one corner, and upon the edge of this 
was seated a man apparently about fifty years 
of age, supporting the body of a man in his 
arms, that at the first glance I thought were 
sustaining only a corpse. But following my 
guide nearer, I Baw that he still breathed, al¬ 
though in every other respect he had the 
appearance of & dead man. 

A light was burning on a rude shelf close 
to the bed, and by its rays I tried to trace a 
resemblance to my friend; but I could not do 
it. There was nothing save the dark curly 
hair that reminded me of him, and I came to 
think that the sick man was not the one I 
sought. 


“ How is the young man to-night?” asked 
my guide, going close to the bed. “Any 
better than he was this morning?” 

The man on the edge of the bed shook his 
head. 

u He has seemed to be dying all the after¬ 
noon,” he said. 

At this moment the sick man opened his 
eyes, and by some instinct turned them full 
upon me. I knew him then, and I pressed 
forward and took one of his wasted hands in 
mine, ami said: 

“ Do you know me, Charlie ?” 

At these words a look of gladness spread 
over his features, showing that I was recog¬ 
nized. At the same moment X felt a slight 
pressure of the hand; his lips opened and he 
called me by name; but the effort was too 
much, and he relapsed into a swoon that close¬ 
ly resembled death. We laid him back gently 
upon the bed, and I took the place occupied 
by the one that had cared for him so long. 
It was my right now to care for him as long 
as he might live. 

The settler and my guide drew up one of 
the benches to the fire, and I could hear the 
former ask how I had reached there through 
the storm. He knew upon my coming that I 
must be the friend that had been sent for, yet 
he wondered how I had been able to get there 
—and it is a wonder to me now how I reached 
the cabin without any accident befalling me. 
The strength of the storm had held off until I 
had gained a shelter. Had It not, I must 
surely have perished; for I could hear it with¬ 
out as I never heard a storm rage before, 
mingled with the roar of a river that seemed 
to be near. 

The minutes lengthened themselves into an 
hour, and still Charlie lay as he had done when 
we first laid him down. There was no per¬ 
ceptible change, and I sat beside him listening 
to the storm and watching his face, hoping he 
might yet awake again to consciousness that 
I might tell him of home,ofhis father’s dying 
blessing, and to hear from his own lips my 
forgiveness for my unkindness. But I feared 
this would not be the case. I could only hope 
and watch. 

There was a strange fascination In my posi¬ 
tion there that night. The dark, low cabin, 
filled with shadows, the two men seated by the 
smouldering embers, conversing in low tones, 
so that only a word no wand then met my ear; 
the dying man by my side, and above all, the 
terrible storm that was raging without, and 
this in the heart of the great Canadian wilder- 
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ness, made my position seem most strange and 
unnatural, and I could almost think that it 
was all a dream, a nightmare brought on by 
the fatigue I felt weighing me down. 

At last the Frenchman arose and came to 
the side of the bed and gazed for a few mo¬ 
ments upon the form of my friend, and then 
he announced his intention of going home, 
but this was objected to by our host 

“You can’t go home to-night, Leroy. Hark t 
just hear how it rains; and it is as dark as 
pitch.” 

“And that is the very reason why I must 
go. If it rains like this all night, we shall all 
be In danger of being carried away by the 
flood. I know my wife will be afraid to stay 
alone with the children, and I must go. Be¬ 
sides, I told her I would be back, and she will 
worry about me.” 

“But the bridge across the creek may be 
gone,” urged the settler. 

“I don’t think it is; so I must try and reach 
home at any rate. Good night.” 

With these words he went out and closed 
the door behind him. A moment after he 
opened it to say that he would come again in 
the morning, and then he was gone out into 
the tempest that sounded so terrible without. 

“ I hope he will reach home in safety,” X 
said to my host. 

“ I think he will, though the water is rising 
fast It don’t seem as though I ever heard it 
rain so before. Unless it stops soon, the set¬ 
tlers here will be in danger.” 

At this moment the dying man moaned and 
moved slightly. I bent over him, calling him 
by name. He made no answer, but laid as he 
had done since I had come. 

Farewell came and seated himself near me, 
and I asked him of Charlie’s sickness, and 
how long he had been with him. To this he 

said that he had found him in W-, without 

employment, or friends, or money wherewith 
to buy a meaL He had taken him home with 
him, where on this spot he was clearing him 
a farm, and here he had since been. Soon 
alter his coming his health began to fail, and 
although they had done what they could for 
him, he grew worse rapidly, and at last he had 
written to me. Such was my friend’s brief 
history, as far as known to the one who had 
so kindly cared for him. 

The night went on, and as it did so, the 
storm, if possible, increased in violence, the 
wind and rain beating against the cabin so 
that it trembled like a thing of life, and more 
than once I was fearful that the stout timbers 


Would come crashing down about our heads. 
It was plain to see that the sick man grew 
fainter and fainter, and that the flame of life 
must soon go out. It did not seem possible 
that the light of morning would see him alive. 

The roar of the river sounded louder in our 
ears, and once I thought I detected the rush 
of water close outside the cabin. I listened 
intently, and this time I was not mistaken. 
Water was certainly rushing past the walls of 
the cabin. 

The settler heard it too, but I think he was 
aware of it before I was; for he had gone to 
the one window that the cabin contained twice 
before, and gazed out Into the night, and came 
back with an anxious look upon his face which 
I thought deepened each moment as the storm 
seemed to increase in violence. Now he arose 
and went to the door, opened it a little way, 
gazed out into the blackness for a few mo¬ 
ments, and then came back to the bed and 
laid his hand upon my arm, saying: 

“ Stranger, if this storm lasts one half hour 
longer, we must leave the cabin ” 

“ Do yoa think there is danger of its being 
swept away?” I asked. 

“ I know there is. The water is gathering 
round us every moment.” 

“ Where shall we go for safety, and what 
shall we do with him f” 

“ There is a large tree standing almost upon 
the bank of the river. Once in its branches, 
and we are safe. The ground is higher be¬ 
tween us and that, and the water will not be 
so deep for us to go through. As for him, he 
is the same as dead. The living must care for 
themselves.” 

u I shall not leave him while he lives,” I 
said, firmly. “ I have come too far, and love 
him too well, to desert him now, though the 
danger is great.” 

Farewell muttered something to himself 
which I did not hear, and again he went to 
the window, where he remained gazing forth 
long and earnestly, while I turned my atten¬ 
tion wholly to my friend. 

Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes went by, and 
still the change, both in and out of the cabin, 
was for the worse. Charlie was gasping for 
breath, and I raised him in my arms, while 
the tempest without each moment grew more 
terrible. I could hear the rush of the water 
about the cabin, could feel it creeping about 
my feet as they rested upon the floor. It 
had found an entrance to the cabin, and soon 
the water inside would be on a level wiLh that 
without. 
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Suddenly the water surged against the side 
of the cabin, and It trembled to its foundation. 
Farewell came up and. grasped me roughly by 
the shoulder. 

"Gome” he said, “we must leave this 
place.” 

At first I shook my head, and then I glanced 
down upon the burden I held in my arms. I 
was supporting a corpse. In the rush and 
the roar of the tempest, Charlie’s spirit had 
gone to the One that gave it. I laid my burden 
gently back upon the bed, and stood gazing 
down upon all that remained of the friend 
that I had loved. But I was drawn away by 
the strong am of the settler. 

“ Come,” he said," we have no time to lose.” 
He took me by the hand and led me out 
into the wildly rushing water. Its coldness 
seemed to penetrate to the very marrow of 
my bones, and roused me to a consciousness 
of our dangerous situation, and I struggled 
bravely against the current that threatened 
to sweep us away. 

The tree, our place of refuge, was reached 
at last, and we were bestowed among its 
branches, there to remain until the water sub¬ 
sided. I wonder now how I survived that 
terrible night, after the fatigue I had under¬ 
gone through the day. Lookiog back upon 
it, it seems little less than a miracle that I am 
alive. 

I<ong before daylight we heard the crash of 
timbers, and knew that the cabin was being 
swept away. 1 thought of Chai lie and thanked 
God that he had died when he did; that it 
had not been his fate to breathe out his last 
breath in the rushing of the merciless waters. 


Just at the break of day the storm broke, 
and when the saa rose it was warm and 
bright, and restored a little warmth to our 
completely benumbed bodies. The whole 
clearing was one sea of foaming water, and 
no sign of the cabin was to be seen, nothing 
to mark the spot where it had stood, and I 
shuddered as I gazed into the water, for I ex¬ 
pected to see the white face of my friend 
looking up from its depths. 

To me it seemed that we should perish there 
before the water would tell sufficiently for us 
to Leave the tree, hut the settler assured me 
that a boat would be sent from the village, a 
mile up the river, to our aid. And he was 
right, for about ten o'clock a boat appeared 
and took us from our place of refuge. 

They were fearful that the water had swept 
us away, as well as the Frenchman further 
down, aud so had come to our aid. A kiudly 
foresight it was ia them to bring food ami 
stimulants, and when we had partaken we tbit 
like new men. 

We kept on down the river, and they found 
that their worst fears were realized. The 
Frenchman’s cabin had been swept away, and 
he and his family drowned. We could nut 
find the bodies then, not until three days after, 
when they were found and b uried iu one grave. 
That of Charlie’s was also discovered, and 1 
and the man who had cared for him in his last 
sickness were the only mourners that followed 
him to his lonely grave. 

It was a week before I was enabled to leave 
Kent worth, aud I learned much more of ilte 
disasters of the duod, and to my dying day I 
shall not forget my night in the water*. 
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A NTCrBCT OP TERROR. 


mr aiAixnEW vtnton. 

CHAPTER!. 

It seems a long time ago since the journey from 
Cork to Dublin took two days. There are those liv¬ 
ing, I suppose, who remember when it was a matter 
of three or four, but I speak of a more modem period, 
albeit, the railway from Dublin to Kingstown was 
then theonly one in Ireland. At this time, Bianconi’s 
large four-horse cars formed the grand trunk from 
the south to the metropolis; while smaller vehicles, 
meeting the principal conveyance at different points, 
acted as branch-lines to the main one. From one of 
these latter, I took the large car at Mitch els town, on 
an intensely cold day, the last, or last hut one of 
October, 18—. I was going to Dublin for my Mich¬ 
aelmas term examinations in Trinity College; and 
having idled the whole summer, I felt some appre- 
sion about the result of the ordeal through which I 
had to pass, and wondered much whether I should 
come hack “ plucked.” The dark, leaden sky, and 
cutting, northeast wind, were in dreary keeping with 
the sombre thoughts that troubled me. I occupied 
the box-seat, an honor, that was dearly purchased 
by feeing the blast; and Stapleton, the driver, pre¬ 
dicted snow (early In the season as it was) before we 
reached Kilkenny, our destination for that night. 
We delayed forhalf an hour, I remember, at Clonmel 
about two o’clock; there was a good deal of excite¬ 
ment In the town, from the expectation of a special 
commission for the trial of prisoners connected with 
two'Ugrarian murders of recent occurrence in the 
South Riding of Tipperary. As we journeyed on 
the driver entertained me with details of different 
outrages that he knew of, pointing out, now and 
again, the scenes where they took place, and winding 
up with the ominous announcement: “Mark my 
words for it, but the Ribbon boys will give them 
enough to do this winter; they wont let much grass 
grow under the peelers’ feet anyways. 

I forget now how many stages we had travelled 
from Clonmel when we stopped to change horses at 
a small public-house on the roadside; something 
was amiss with the shoe of one of the horses, and a 
sharp altercation ensued between the driver and the 
stable-boy on the subject, that ended with an injunc¬ 
tion to “hurry off like blazes” to a neighboring forge 
for the smith, to remedy the defect. As I foresaw 
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that there would be some delay, I proposed to one 
two of my travelling companions to join me in a run 
to warm our feet until the car overtook us. As they 
declined, I set off alone, calling hack to Stapleton, 
when I was a few paces on, to know if there were 
any turns upon the road. 

“Xo, air,” he replied; and then added: “keep to 
the left—keep td the left, and you’ll be all right” 
Laughing at this unintentional pun, and repeating 
the old couplet to myself: 

** If yon go to the left you'll be sure to go right; 

If you’ll go to the right, you’ll go wrong—” 

I dashed on at frill speed, and very soon noticing a 
road that branched off at right angles to the main 
one, I concluded that this was the reason, of his 
direction. I was at all times a very swift runner, 
while the intense cold of the evening braced my en¬ 
ergies still more. “By Jove I” I exclaimed, “I’ll 
astonish them abit; old Jehu will think I’m lost be¬ 
fore he picks me up;” and the expectation of gaining 
credit by my prowess as a walker, accelerated my 
speed to unusual rapidity. The day, I have already 
remarked, was specially eloomv. and the evening 
shadows were now darkening into night with more 
than ordinary swiftness. Once I was for a moment 
In doubt about the road, as I came upon a slight di¬ 
vergence from the direct line, but recalling Staple¬ 
ton’s words—“keep to the left I followed that 
direction, and trudged on upon this unknown way 
into the tldckly-gathering darkness. At last I began 
to wonder why the car did not come up; but con¬ 
cluding that ihc smith’s operations caused the delay, 
I still went forward until the road became unusually 
rough and broken; and then, as far as the dim light 
allowed, I observed that the vegetation at the sides 
encroached far more than I had ever known upon a 
mail-coach road. “ 0, ’tls impossible that I can have 
gone astray!” I exclaimed, not alio wing the unpleas¬ 
ant thought to intrude; and I still continued my 
course, though at a more doubtful pace, until I sud¬ 
denly halted, on perceiving that the narrowing line 
of roadway appeared to cease altogether, and I found 
myself actually walking on moist, boggy ground. 
“ 'Where on earth am I?” I cried, in consternation, ■ 
peering round through the darkness. As far as I 
could descry, I seemed to have wandered into some 
moor or commonage that stretched along the base of a 
steep acclivity; not a sound could I hear on any side, 
but the moaning sigh of the wind, as it swept by 
with penetrating bitterness, and once the wild cry of 
some bird, startled from its nest by my approach. I 
made two or three efforts, butthey proved ineffectual, 
to retrace my steps, and each time I became more 
bewildered, stumbling over rocky projections or roots 
of trees, and occasionally sinking ankle-deep into 
wet, miry ground. “ God help me I” 1 exclaimed at 
last, in utter despair, and almost bursting into tears 
of vexation. “I’ll have to wander about here all 
night, and perish with cold before morning.” An¬ 
other desperate effort to reach some pathway met 
with a like issue, save that by, I suppose, some con¬ 
sequent change of position, a bright light suddenly 
broke upon me, so bright and so close, that I was 
considerably startled at the unexpected appearance. 

I thought of the will-o’-the-wisp, and fancied, 
from the evident nature of the ground, that it might 
be the meteor of the marsh; but, as I moved cau¬ 
tiously forward, I saw that it came through the open 
door of a cabin, and a closer access showed me why 3 
had not sooner detected it. The tenement before 
me was curiously constructed; the ground on three 
sides rose at a considerable elevation, and it seemed 
as if a deep, cavernous recess had been formed in the 
yielding soil, and in it this rude habitation erected. 

I walked straight to the door, but saw no one within 
or immediatelj' near the cabin; the light came from 
a large peat-fire, piled upon a hearthstone at one 
side of the room; and so bright was the illumination, 
that it not only disclosed every object inside, but en¬ 
abled me to notice distinctly the nature and peculiar¬ 
ity of the building without. I hesitated to enter, not¬ 
withstanding the tempting look of the fire, where 
there was no one to invite me. I called loudly once 
or twice, but no reply came; and at length I passed 
within the doorway, and proceeded without cere¬ 
mony to warm my chilled limbs at the welcome blaze. 
“Someone is sure to be here in two or three minutes,” 

I thought; “this fire has been freshly made up.” 
The room where I stood seemed to be the only one 
the place could boast of, and wretched enough it was; 
an old bedstead, with a tattered curtain, occupied 
one corner; beside the fire rose a huge pile of dried 
sticks flung loosely together, that nearly reached to 
the ceding; a large log of timber against the wall at 
the side opposite the fire, formed a kind of rude seat; 
while a stool or two, and an old rickety table, made 
up the remainder of the ftimiture. "When some short 
time elapsed, I began, to feel a little nervous at the 
position in which I found myself; apart from the vex¬ 
ation I experienced at having gone astray, and the 
difficulty I might find in reaching Dublin in time for 
my college duties, I remembered the troubled state 
of the country; and this lonely spot, at the foot of 
some mountain, was no desirable spot to be caught in 
at night, alone and unarmed. 


CHAPTER IL 

I 'was deliberating whether I had. better make 
another attempt to find my way, or stay until some 
one came, when the dead silence was broken by the 
noise of evidently more than one person approaching. 
As the parties came nearer, I could discern that some 
conflict or struggle was going on; at first, there were 
no voices, but a peculiar, panting sound, such as ac- 
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companies the movement of people where effort is 
met by resistance, until at length, in a low, deep 
voice, like the growl of a mastiff*, the words reached 
mo: “ Curse you, will you come on? I’ll knock you 
on the head, if you don’t.” The ominous tone in 
which this brief sentence was uttered, evidently close 
to the doorway, made me bound back from the glare 
of the fire, and without a moment's thought, I glided 
in behind the pile of brushwood before referred to, 
between which and the end-wall of the cabin a nar¬ 
row passage afforded bore space for concealment. I 
had scarcely effected my purpose, when three men 
entered the apartment, or rather two dragged in an¬ 
other between them. “Shut the door, Bill,” gasped 
the elder of the two, for he was out of breath, and 
perspiring profusely. The younger man addressed 
as Bill complied, and then drew a largo iron bar 
across the closed entrance. The screen behind which 
I was ensconced was so loosely constructed that I 
could see through the interstices all that went for¬ 
ward, while I devoutly hoped it would be sufficient 
to hide me from observation. The third individual 
of the party, who seemed to have been brought in ns 
a prisoner, was a mere stripling, did not look more 
uian rwenty, ana Had, I could notice by the firelight, 
an expression of extreme alarm on his pale young 
face, as he looked upon his captors. “ There 1” cried 
the elder man, giving him a violent push backwards, 
and shaking his closed fist at him, “ you are cocht at 
last, you miserable spalpeen, you! I had my eye up¬ 
on you when you little thought it. I suspected you 
even the very night you took the oath; and to-night 
I tracked you down to the police barrack, and saw 
what you were afther; but as there’s a heaven above 
us, its the last chance you’ll ever get of doing -the like.” 
i “I tell you, Barney, on my solemn oath,” began 
the young man, in a voice that trembled with agita¬ 
tion ; but before he could utter another word, a quick, 
sharp knocking at the door interrupted him, and 
seemed to startle the whole party. The two men 
looked inquiringly at each other fora moment. “ 01” 
exclaimed the younger, who had been addressed as 
Bill, “’tis Gran, I suppose;” and walking forward, 
he admitted, alter a moment’s parley, an old, gray¬ 
haired woman, with a cloak thrown over her head. 
“An* where were you now, at this hour of the even¬ 
ing?” asked Barney, accompanying the inquiry I 
with an oath. 

“An* where was I, is that It? Afther them divfls 
of goats there, that were wandthering off a good two 
mile and more from here; and near enough I was, bad 
luck to them! tumbling in the dark into the Wizard’s 
Hole above there in the bog; and ’tis a night, glory 
be to God! that would shiver the heart out iv your 
body. But what’s along here?” asked the old wo¬ 
man, suddenly. “What’s the matther? Isn’t this 
Xed Sweeny?” 

“Matther enough!” returned Barney, gruffly. 

“ He only wanted to get the rope round my neck and 
Bill’s here; he was tumin* informer in our hands; 
but never you fear; we’ll stop that work. Here, 
Bill, lend a hand will you,” and the speaker strode 
across the room with some strong cord in his lrnnd, 
mat ne nau urawn irom ms pocket. XHe poor youth 
uttered a wild cry of terror that rung through the 
whole place, as the two men seized him. 

“I tell you, Barney,” he cried, imploringly, “I 
wasn’t going to tell a word to mortal soul; all I want¬ 
ed with Conners was to ask him about the rabbits 
down at the colonel’s.” 

“Whisht your jabber, you thin-skinned varmint, 
you. Keep your breath to cool your porridge. I 
wouldn’t believe ye. If ye kissed all the books in the 
barony. Ye’d have told that same foxy cub of a 
peeler of our tramp to-night, if I didn’t stop your 
tongue. Them was the rabbits at the colonel’s ye 
were afther. Ha! you’ll never see daylight again, 
plase providence. Here, Bill, tie that knot tight, 
will ye.” 

I could, see from the spot where I was sheltered, 
that after a brief and feeble struggle, their unfortu¬ 
nate victim had been bound hand and foot, and was 
then left sitting upon the log of timber afore men¬ 
tioned. I was at first so absorbed in interest at what 
I witnessed, as to be half unconscious of my own 
peril, but a terrible sense of it soon recurred. That 
I had most unfortunately fallen upon a party of des¬ 
perate ruffians, there was no doubt, nor could I en¬ 
tertain a hoi>e of escaping speedy death, If I were de¬ 
tected, and that might be expected every moment. 

A cold shudder crept through my whole frame as I 
realized the horrible position 1 was in. I was afraid, 
too, to stir, as an unguarded movement might so dis¬ 
turb the frail screen iu front os at once to betray me; 
and the narrow passage between It and the wall 
scarcely afforded standing room. Bitterly did I curse 
the mad stupidity that led me into such danger; nor 
did many minutes elapse before a fresh accession of 
alarm was caused by the anticipation of instant dis¬ 
covery. Barhey and Bill, as I had heard them nam¬ 
ed, after binding their prisoner, returned to the fire, 
where the old woman had remained, hoi ding her long, 
skinny hands over the blaze, and apparently not 
much interested, one way or the other, in the opera-* 
tions that were going on. 

“I say,” asked Bill, as he seated himself on a 
stool, “ will you bring him before Captain Rock, and 
the rest of the boys to-morrow night, and have him 
tried reg’lar?” 

“Faith, I’ll do no such thing,” replied the other; 

“ 1*11 be judge, jury and all myself. I caught him in 
the act, and that’s enough. Death and no mercy to 
the spy and informer—them’s the laws among the j 
Ribbon boys. Besides, I don’t like a bone in the 
young vagabond’s skin;” and the ruffian muttered 
something that I could not hear. 
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“Slay be/* responded the other, in a low tone, 
“ you may get into throublo.” 

“Xo fear, Bill, my boy. Idunno,” he continued, 
“ either, hut it may be best to finish him at once. 
Fhith, here goes.” As ho spoke, the man lifted u 
square stone somewhere near the hearth, and from 
a concealed receptacle he drew out wliat appeared 
to me, as well as I could see it, to be a large pistol; 
from the same opening, he took the other appliances, 
and proceeded deliberately to load the weapon. The 
poor, bound creature leaped up with a desperate 
effort, as he noticed those fearful preparations, but 
fell back again, helplessly, upon the scat. 

“O, for the love of God, Barney, don’t murder 
me!” he cried, in a hoarse, half-choking voice. 
“Speak to him, Kelly, speak to him!” he continued, 
appealingly to the old woman. Xono of them took 
the least notice of his entreaties, the old woman 
merely shook her head, and continued gazing into 
the lire. I felt tingling from head to foot with horror 
at the prospect of witnessing this cold-blooded mur¬ 
der, and was Inclined, on the first impulse, to rush 
out at all hazards, and interfere. 

“I say, Barney,”again exclaimed Bill, “ why waste 
powder and shot on the likes of him? ’TIsn’t so 
much we have to spare. Tell you what we’ll do: as 
we go down to meet the boys on the way to the 
colonel’s to-night, pitch him into the Wizard’s Hole; 
~nd, mind me, he’ll not come up again to tell tales.” 

“You’re right. Bill—the very thing,” returned 
Barney, laying down his pistol. “I remember the 
last chap as we tacked into the soft sheets there; 
laws! what a splash he made as the black slush closed 
over him; It made me almost shiver.” 

A deep moan of agony, that broke from the wretch¬ 
ed young man, told the effect that this fresh arrange¬ 
ment had upon hlm r 

“ There’s a weight, a half hundred, somewhere,” 
said Barney; “ where is It, Xell?” 

“O, the old weight, Is it? It’s behind the sticks 
there, I believe. Do you want it?” 

My heart leaped to my throat at this inquiry, for 
Just at my foot, where I stood, I felt the hard sub¬ 
stance that I had supposed to be a stone. “ Xow for j 
it!” I thought, as I listened in agony to the next j 
wonls. I 

“We’ll just tie it round his waist. Bill; ’twffl be a 
nice buckle for his belt, and will keep him down a 
while in the bottom of the hole.” 

“Shall I get it now?” asked the old hag. 

“Time enough,” responded the other, “ when we 
set out. Get us the supper, though.” 

Some relief was afforded by this respite; but the 
feint hope which I had jost begun to entertain, that 
I might possibly be able to evade discovery until the 
men departed with their victim, and I had the old 
woman only to deal with, now vanished, as, when 
the weight came to be looked for, I was sure, of 
course, to be found, and as certain to be murdered. 
Some food was placed upon the small table drawn in 
front of the fire, while a candle fixed in a sconce 
against the wall added a feeble illumination to the 
firelight. The three partook of the meal in silence, 
and then the men smoked, during which an hour 
might have passed; scarcely a sound being heard 
save a low moan or restless movement from the poor 
lad, who was evidently writhing in agony from the 
physical torture of the tight cording of his limbs, as 
well as harassed, no doubt, with the horrible appre¬ 
hension of his coming doom. 

“Look out, Xell,” were the first words spoken by 
Barney, that broke the stillness—* 4 look out, and see 
what time of night it is.” 

The old woman rose, opened the door, and, judging 
by what external appearances I know not, in a few 
moments turned in again. “ ’Tis no more than eight 
o’clock.” she said. 

“Eight o’clock! Four orfive hours yet, BOL Let’s 
have asleep; we’re not to meet at the cross till one. 

Do yon sit up and watch, Xell,” he continued; “ and 
wake us about twelve, mind.” 

In a few minutes the two miscreants had disposed 
themselves beside the fire, dragging over them some 
loose garments supplied byJSelly; and in a very short 
time their deep, heavy breathing betokened that both 
were fast asleep. A turmoil of anxious thoughts 
literally seethed through my brain in the brief period 
of stillness that followed. Could I take advantage of 
their sleep? Could I take any step, and what, for my 
extrication from this dreadful peril? At length, a 
low parched voice, a kind of husky whisper, it seem¬ 
ed, rose upon the quiet of the place. « Kelly, for the 
dear love of God, have pity on me, and save me, now 
that they are asleep.” 

There was no answer. “'Who knows hut she has 
dropped off too,” I thought. 

“Kelly, if you hope for mercy yet, listen to me, 
save me!” again whispered that weak voice in 
•Miguish. 

“ Whisht, will ye?” replied the old woman, evi¬ 
dently qnite awake. “It's no use your talking; 
you’d have sold Bill to the gallows; and if the liftin’ 
of my little finger would save yees, I wouldn’t.” 

“Giveme a sup ofwather, will ye?” he asked. 

“ I think I’ll go mad.” 

“I’ll give you that much, at any rate,” she said; 

“ thongh it’s enough of it you’ll get afore long, I’m 
thinking.” 

The old hag rose and gave him some water from a 
tin vessel, but bitterly persisted in her refusal either 
to aid his escape, or even to loosen the cords that were 
so cruelly tormenting him. -When Kelly replaced the 
water-can on the table, she replenished the fire, set¬ 
tled the covering more carefully round the young 
man Bill, and then muttered, in a kind of soliloquy; 

“ Xo fear hut I’U wake in time; an hour at most will 
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do me.” She moved towards the old bed, eyeing the 
prisoner’s bonds as she passed him, to see that all was 
right there, and threw herself upon the rickety rest¬ 
ing-place, that groaned and creaked beneath her 
weight, as she turned away from the light. Thank 
God l almost passed my lips in an audible utterance. 
For the first time X ventured to alter my position. I 
was so numbed and cramped that I could hardly stir. 
Soon the deep breath of the third sleeper was heard; 
the candle had been extinguished. The fire burned 
less brightly, yet shed a crimson glow through the 
whole apartment, showing me, as I gazed with less 
apprehension round the wood-work screen, the dusky 
figures and swarthy, frowning feces of the two sleep¬ 
ing men; while it illuminated with a felnterlight the 
recumbent form of the doomed culprit, disclosing a 
ghastly fece, stamped with an expression of the 
deepest anguish, with tho eyes closed, but not in 
sleep, as a low, sighing moan that occasionally es¬ 
caped from his lips but too plainly indicated. 


CHAPTER HI. 

To take swift advantage of so unexpected a turn I 
in the tide of danger, was of course my foremost 
thought, and I was Just about to glide out from my 
hiding-place, when I remembered that considerable | 
caution was necessary with reference to the youth 
Sweeny, who, utterly unconscious of my being in the 
apartment, might, in his surprise, give expression to 
some sound that would arouse the sleepers, and de¬ 
stroy us both. To release him from his bondage and 
peril, I was, of course, as resolved on as to extricate 
myself. I crept out as gently as I could, and stood 
for a moment on the floor, to sec if I could attract his 
notice. I was jost by the bed where the old woman 
lay, a propinquity that I dreaded, as hersofter.breath¬ 
ing inti mated a lighter sleep than seemed to have 
locked tho two ruffians at the fire. Still the young 
man remained with closed eyes, and it was only as I 
was just beside him that he started with abound and 
glared upon me with a new terror in his face. I 
doubt not but that he thought, as I rose up before 
him so unexpectedly in that dusky light, that I was 
a spirit from the other world. “ Hush!” I whispered, 
putting my lips to his ear—“ not a word,” pointing to 
the men. “ I'was over there; I know all about you; 
wait till I cut those cords.” When with my penknife 
I had done so, it was some minutes before he could 
use his freed limbs. It required but few words to en¬ 
join speed and caution. “ Do you unbar the door,” I 
again whispered; “ and, for your life, take care of a 
sound.” 

Slowly and softly, we moved on. X possessed my¬ 
self of the loaded pistol that lay close by one of the 
. sleepers, as I passed him. But our chief difficulty 
lay In getting the door opened. The iron bar that 
crossed it was fixed in a staple, and fitted It so tightly 
as to require considerable effort for its release, while 
the nervousness with which his whole frame shook 
made Sweeny but a clumsy hand. 

“ Let me trv.” I said at last, in despair. 

I had just succeeded in drawing out the bar, and 
with scarcely a sound, when my companion, in a hor¬ 
rified tone, cried, “For God’s sake, hurry! I hear 
the old woman stirring.” 

1 instantly pulled the bolt back more rapidly; and 
not aware of its weight, it fell with a dull, heavy 
dang on the earthen floor. I hardly now know what 
at terrible moment we did. There was an in¬ 
stantaneous TtastMng movement from the bed; but we 
waited for nothing. All I can recollect is, that, quick 
as lightning, we were both out upon theheath. “ I’ll 
hold you; I don’t know tho way,” I gasped, as I dread¬ 
ed that my companion might think only of himself, 
and desert me. I am sure that he never dreamed of 
doing so. He seized me tightly by the arm; and on 
we went headlong, plunging through swamps, and 
more than once falling over some unseen impediment. 
The night was very dark, and I trusted entirely to 
my guide. Want of breath at last compelled us to 
halt, and we stood panting for a moment. Not a 
sound of any kind reached us. If pursued at first, 
our foes must have been at fault, as we heard nothing 
of them. 

“Tell me, what was to be done to-night at the 
colonel’s?” I asked Sweeny. 

“Fire and murder,” was his expressive answer. 

“Come on there at once—you know the way,” I 
said—“ will you?” 

“Yes;” and without another word, diverging a 
little from the course we had been pursuing, we again 
hurried forward with fresh speed. We soon reached 
the termination of the bog, crossed a road, and got 
into some fields. 

“Over here,” whispered Sweeny, “ Is the colonel’s. 
Colonel Grey,” he added, in reply to an Inquiry. 

I “ What are you going to do there?” 

“To warn them—to save them, to ho sore,” I an¬ 
swered. “And never fear,” I continued, as I noticed 
some reluctance on the part of the lad; “ I saved you 
already, and I’ll take care of you still; no harm shall 
come to you.” * 

We continued our course through two or three 
fields, and turned out on what appeared to me to be 
a narrow by-road, when suddenly, as if from the 
ditch close to us, a deep, hoarse voice gave a chal¬ 
lenge : “ Who goes there?” 

“ May I never!” ejaculated Sweeny, in a trembling 
whisper; “If’tisn’t the boys: they’re waitin’ here 
for the rest to go up to the colonel’s.” 

“Answer them boldly,” I whispered. 

Sweeny replied to the challenge, when a rapid 
cross-questioning ensued, and some pass-words were 
demanded and given. 

“Who’s with you?” asked the speaker, who chal¬ 


lenged us, now standing out on the road, and who 
seemed to be the leader of the party who were still 
concealed in the ditch. 

A momentary hesitation nearly proved fetal to us. 

“ 0,” he answered, and his voice shook, “ ’tis Bill, 
sure. We are to go on, Barney said, and sec all’s 
right, and give you the signal.” 

“ You had better stay here,” gruffly responded the 
speaker. “ Go on, indeed. What signal?” 

“ Just a whistle, and no more; I must be ruled by 
Barney, as he’s the leader to-night,” replied Sweeny, 
with an affectation of sulkiness in his tone that showed 
more presence of mind than I had hoped for. 

“Well, on with you, then; and if you spoil It all, 
’tisn’t my doing.” And, to my infinite relief, the 
speaker sank again Into the shelter from which he 
had emerged. 

We passed leisurely forward beside the lurking 
party, afraid to go last, lest suspicion should be 
aroused; but we had not advanced a dozen paces, 
when the hard, heavy tramp of feet, running at frill 
speed upon the road, distinctly reached our ears; and 
from tlic Rtiramomr the ambushed men, was evident¬ 
ly heard by them too. 

“On, on, for our very lives’” exclaimed Sweeny. 
“Come this way—quick;” and he plunged In among 
some thick plantations, through which itwas no easy 
task in the darkness to advance. We caught, as we 
forced our way through, voices loud and furious be¬ 
hind us, and the single terrible expression, “ Hell’s 
fire, man, be after them l” discovered to us at once 
the danger wc had to apprehend. 

“This way, this way,” cried Sweeny, dragging me 
forward; “ we may do them yet.” 

In two or three minutes we reached a small wooden 
door In a wall, with which my companion seemed ac¬ 
quainted. ’ He opened it quickly; and then, when we 
passed through, bolted it on tho other side. It ad¬ 
mitted us Into what looked like the extensive back- 
premises of a spacious mansion, that rose up dark 
and gloomy on our left. Sweeny strode rapidly on to 
where a single light was burning in a small window, 
low, near the ground. At this, he gave two peculiar 
taps. At once the light moved. 

“The moment he opens the door,” whispered Swee¬ 
ny— 4 * that he’s coming now to do—you manage him 
with that,” pointing to the pistol I had. “’TIs Griffon 
the butler, I mean; he’s in the plot; and then you 
can alarm the house; and there’s not a moment to be 
lost.” 

Most cautiously, an old gray-haired, respectable- 
looking servant opened the door at which wo had 
stationed ourselves. 

“ Is it all right, Barney?” asked a low voice. 

“Yes, to be sure,” exclaimed Sweeny, pushing in, 
as I followed; and instantly shutting the door again 
behind us, he seized the candle from the man’s hand, 
while, with the but-end of the pistol, I dealt the 
treacherous servant a blow that effectually hindered 
his interfering. 

“Go up the stairs there now,”cried Sweeny, “and 
waka them no: I’ll stay here.” 

I dashed on with my pistol, and narrowly escaped 
being shot down myself, as a dose to my strange ad¬ 
venture, by a half-dressed gentleman, who confronted 
me on the lobby. 

“ Stop!” I cried, “ till I explain. Your house is just 
about to be attacked; I am here to warn you.” 

A few words put him In possession of all that was 
necessary then to inform him. A night of alarm and 
confusion followed within the building; but, to, our 
surprise, no attempt from without was made; why, 
we could not tell. My strange first acquaintance with 
Colonel Grey led to a dose intimacy—though not in 
Tipperary, as he soon after left the country—result¬ 
ing in what in no way concerns this present narrative. 
The poor lad Sweeny was well provided for, and sent 
abroad; and-for myself, I only add, that I have never 
had reason to regret the mistake that led to such 
unexpected consequences. 
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A MISTAKE, AND ITS RESULTS. 

IN three CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

It seems a long lima ago since the Journey from Cork to 
Dublin took two days. There are those living, I suppose, 
wbo remember whea it was a matter of three or four, but I 
ipjbk of a more modern period, albeit the railway from Dub* 
Jroto Kingstown was then the only one in Ireland. At this 
time, IiiaDconi'B large four-horse can formed the grand trunk 
from the south to the metropolis; while smaller vehicles, 
meeting the principal conveyance at different points, acted as 
waned one b to mo mam one. From one of these latter I 
took toe large car at MltcbeHtown, on an intensely cold day, 
the list or last but one of October, 18—. I was going to 
Dab’in for my Michaelmas Term examinations In Trinity Col- 
irge; and having idled the whole summer, I felt some appre¬ 
hension about the result of the ordeal through which I had 
to pass, and wondered much whether I should come back 
plucked." The dark leaden sky, and the cutting north east 
*iod, were in dreary keeping with the sombre thoughts that 
troubled me. I occupied the box seat, au honour that was 
dearly purchased by facing the blast; and Stapleton the dri¬ 
ver predicted bqow (early in the season as it was) before we 
reached Kilkenny, our destination for that night. We delayed 
tor half au hour, I remember, at Clonmel about two o'clock; 
there was a good deal ot excitement in the town, frrm the 
ftpeetaUon of a special commission for the trial of prisoners 
connected wit \ two terrible agrarian murders of recent occur¬ 
rence in the South Riding of Tipperary. Ab we journeyed 
cn, the driver entertained me {with details of different out¬ 
ages that he knew of, pointing out, now and again, the 
scenes where they took place, and winding up with the omi¬ 
nous announcement: “ Mark uiy words for it, but the Ribbon 
toys will give them enough to do this wiuter; they won’t let 
much graaa grow under the peelers’ feet any ways." 

I forget bow many stages we had travelled'from Clonmel 
w e stopped to change horses at a small public-house on 
■*[° & daide; something was amiss with the shoe of one oi 
ftQ d a sharp altercation ensued between the driver 
urn ihe stable-boy on the subject, that ended with an rajunc- 
uon to “hurry off like Wat a*’ to a neigh boar leg forge fur the 
*mith to remedy the defect As I foresaw tin t there would 
oe some delay, 1 proposed to one or two ot my travelling 
companions to Join me in a run to warm our feet until the car 
OTtrtook ua. At they declined, I bet off alone, calling back 


to Stapleton, when I was a few paces on, to know if there 
were any turns upon the road. 

"No, sir,” he replied; and then added; “ keep to the left, 
and you’ll bo all right." 

Laughing at this unintentional pun, and repeating tho old 
couplet to myself: 

If you go to tho left, you’ll bo sure to go right; 

It you go to the right, you’ll go wrong— 

I dashed on at full speed, and very soon noticing a road that 
branched off at right angles to the mam one, I concluded that 
this was the reason of his direction. I wa-> at all times a very 
swift runner, while tho intense cold of the evening braced ray 
energies still more. “ By Jove P I exclaimed, " i'll astonish 
them a a bit: old Jehu will think I’m lost before he picks me 
up," and tho expectation of gaining credit by ray prow¬ 
ess as a walker, accelerated my speed to unusual rapi 
,dity. Tho nay, I have already remarked, v\as specially 
gloomy, and tho evening shadows were now darkening Into 
night with more than ordinary awifineis. Once 1 was for a 
moment at fault about tho road, as I camo upon a slight di¬ 
vergence from tho direct line, but recalling Stapleton’s woids 
—" keep to tho left’’—I followed that direction, and trudged 
onjupoa this unknown way into the thickly-galherlug dark¬ 
ness. At last 1 began to wonder why tho car did not come 
up; but concluding that the smith's operations caused the 
delay, I still went forward until tho road became unusually 
rough and broken; and then, as lar as the dim light allowed, 
I observed that the vegetation at the sides encroached far 
more than I had ever known upon o mail coach road. “Ob, 
Ms impossible I have gone astray 1" I exe'a med, not allow¬ 
ing the unpleasant thought to intrude, and I still continued 
ray course, though at a more doubtful pace, until t suddenly 
halted on perceiving that the narrowing line of roadway ap¬ 
peared to cease altogether, and I found myself actually walk- 
mg on moist boggy ground. "Where on earth am I?" I 
! cried la consternation, peering through the darkness. As far 
as I could descry, I seemed to have wandered into some moor 
or commonage that stretched along the base of a steep accii 
Vity; not a sound could I hear on any tide, but the moaulng 
sigh of the wind as it swept by with penetrating bitterness, 
and once the wild cry of some bird, startled from its rest by 
my approach. I made two or three efforts, hut they proved 
ineffectual, to retrace my steps, and each lime I became more 
bewildered, stumbling over rocky projections or roots of trees, 
and occasionally sinking ankle deep into wet miry ground 
“ God help me! * I exclaimed at last in utter despair, ami al¬ 
most bursting into tears of vexation "I’ll have to wander 
about here all night, and perish with cold before morning." 
Another desperate efiort to reach some pathway met with a 
like issue, save that by, I suppose, some consequent change 
oi position, a bright light suddenly broke upon rue, so bright 
ana so close, that I was considerably startled at the unex¬ 
pected Bppearance 

1 th iughi of the Wlll-oMhe wisp, and fancied, from the evi¬ 
dent nature of the ground, that it might bo the meteor of the 
marsh; but as I moved cautiously forward, Isaw that it came 
through the open door of a cabin, and a closer acce«3 showod 
iuq wby I had not Booner detected it. The tenement before 
me was curiously constructed; thegrouna on three sides rose 
at a considerable elevation, and it seemed as if a deep cavern¬ 
ous recess had been formed In the Yielding soil, aud in U this 
rude habitation erected. I walked straight to tho door, but 
saw no one within or immediately near tho cabin ; the light 
t-amo from a large peat-fiie, piled upon a -hearthstone at one 
side of the room; and so bright was the Illumination, that it 
not only disclosed every object inside, but enabled me to no¬ 
tice distinctly the nature and peculiarity of tho building with¬ 
out I hesitated to enter, notwithstanding the tempt ng look 
t f the fire, where there was no one to invite mo. I calle i 
loudly once or twice, but no reply came; and at length I 
passed within the doorway, and proceeded without ceremony 
to warm my chilled limbs at the welcome bUzo. " Some one 
is euro to be here in two or three minutes," I thought; “ this 
fire has been freshly made up ” Tho room where I stood 
seemed to be the only one the place could boast of, and 
wretched enough it-was; au old bedstead, with a tattered 
curtain, occupied one corner; beside the fire rose a huge pile 
of dried sticks flung loosely together, that nearly reached to 
the CJillng; a largo log of timber against the wall at the side 
opposite the fire, formed a kind oi rude seat; while a stool or 
two, and an old rickety tarie, made up tho remamder of the 
furniture. When some short time elapioI began to feel a 
little nervous at the position in which I found myself; apart 
from the vexation I experienced at having gono astray, and 
the difficulty I might find in reaching Dublin in time for my 
college duties, I remembered the troubled state of the country, 
and this lonely spot, at the foot of some mountain, was no de¬ 
sirable place to he caught in at night, alone and unarmed. 

CHAPTER IL 

I was deliberating whether I had better make another at¬ 
tempt to find my way, or stay until some one came, when the 
dead silence was broken by tho nolso of evidently more than 
one person approaching. Ab the parties came nearer, I could 
discern that some conflict or struggle was going on; at first, 
there v»ere no voices, but a peculiar panting sound, such as 
accompanies the movement of people where effort 13 met by 
resistance, until at length, in a low, deep voico, like the growl 
of a mastiff, the words reached me. “ Curse you, will you 
come on? I’ll knock you on the head, if you don’t." The 
ominous lone in which this brief sentence was uttered, evi¬ 
dently close to the doorway, made me bound back from the 
glare of the fire, and without a moment’s thought, I glided in 
behind the pile of brushwood before referred to, between 
which and the end-wall of the cabin a narrow passage afforded 
bare space for concealment. I had scarcely effected my pur¬ 
pose, when three men entered the apartment, or rather two 
dragged in another between them. “Shut the door. Bill," 
gasjitd the elder of the two, for he was out of breath,ami per 
spiring profusely. The younger man addressed ai Bill cum 
piled, and then drew a large iron bar across the closed en¬ 
trance. The screen behind which I was ensconced was so 
loosely constructed that I could see thro gh the interstices all 
that went forward, while I devoutly hoped that It would 
prove sufficient to hide me Iron observation. The third indi¬ 
vidual of the party, who seemed to have been brought in as a 
pnsouer, was a mtre stripling, did not look more than twenty, 
and had, I could notice by the firelight, au expression of ex 
treme alarm on his pale young face as he looked upon his cap- 
tors. “There!" cried the elder man, giving him a violeut 
push backward", and shaking his closed list at him, "you are 
cocbtat last, you miserable spalpeen, voul I had my eye 
upon you when you little thought it. I suspected you even 
the very nightyuu look the onto; and to nigUt I treked you 
dowD to the police barrack, anJ saw what you were afiuer, 
but u there’s a heaven above us, it’s the lost chance you’ll 
ever get of doing the like F 

“ I tell you, Barney, on mj solemn oath,” began tho young 


man, in a voice that trembled with agitation; but before bo 
could utter another word, a quick, sharp knocking at the door 
interrupted him, and seemed to startle tho whole party. Tho 
two men looked inquiringly at each <ther fur a moment. 
u OUt’’ exclaimed tho younger, win bad been addressed aa 
Bill, “ ’tis Gran, I supposeand walking forward, he admit¬ 
ted, after a moment’s parley, an old gray-hairod Woman, with 
a cloak thrown over her head " Au’ where were you now, 
at this hour of the evening?" asked Barney, accompanying 
the Inquiry with an oath. 

" Ara where was I, is that U? Afther them divils of goats 
there, that were wandhenng off a good t.\o mila and more 
from here; and near enouirb I wa9, hid luck to them! tum¬ 
bling in the dark into the Wizard's Hole above tlier. in the 
bug; and His a n’ght, glory be to God t that would shiver the 
heart out iv your body.—But what’s along here ?" asked the 
old woman suddenly. “ What’s the mattiur ? Isn’t this Ned 
Sweeny ?" 

“Mattberenough 1" returned Buney, gruffly. “lie only 
wanted to got tho rope rot nd my neck aud Bill’s here; he 
was turnin’informer on our hands; but ne/er you fear; we’ll 
atop that work. Hero, Bill, lend a hand, will you," and the 
speaker strode across the room with Borne string cord in bla 
hand, that he had drawn from his pocket. Tho poor youth 
uttertd a wild cry ofterror that rung through tho whole place, 
as the two men selzid him. 

" I tell you, Barney," ho fried imploringly," I wasn’t going 
to tell a word to.mortal soul; all l wAnted with Connors was 
to ask him about the rabbits down at the colonel's.'’ 

“ Whisht your jabber, you tluj skinned varmint, you Keep 
your breath to cool your porridge, I wouldn’t believe ye, 
if ye kissed alt the books iu the baroay. Ye’d have told that 
same foxy cub ot a peeler of our tramp tu night, if! didn't 
atop your tongue. Thom was the rabbits at the colonel's yo 
were af.her Ha I you’ll never see day light again, plaso pro¬ 
vidence Here, Bill, lie that knot tight, «ill ye.” 

I could see from the spoL where 1 wai sheltered, Ibat after 
a brief and iecble struggle, their unfortunate victim had been 
bound hand ami foot, and was left sitting upoi the log ot 
timber betore mentioned. I was at first so absorbed in inter¬ 
est at what I witnessed, as to be half unconscious of my own 
peril, but a terrible tease of it soon recurred. That I had 
most unfortunately fallen upon a party oi desperato rufflius, 
there was no doubt, nor could 1 entertain a bopu of escaping 
speedy death, If I were detected, aud that might be expected 
every moment. A cold shudder crept through roy whole 
frame ps I realised the horrible position i was in. I was afraid, 
too, to stir, as an unguarded movement might so disturb the 
trail ecreeu in front as at once to tetray tne; and the narrow 
passage between it and the wall scarcely uffirded standing 
room. Bitterly did I curse the mad stupidity that led me into 
such danger; nor did many minutes elapse b fore a fresh 
accession of alarm was caused by the anticipation of Instant 
discovery. Burney and Bill, as I had heard them named, 
after binding their prisoner, relumed to the fire, where the 
old woman had remained, holding herlong skiuuy hands over 
the blaze, and apparently not much interested, one way or 
the other, In the operations that were going on. 

"Isay," asked Bill, as be Beated hiimelf on a stool, "will 
you bring him before Captain Rock, and the rest of the boyi 
to morrow mgbt, and havo him tried reg’lnr?" 

"Faith, I’ll do no such thing," replied the other; " I'll be 
Judge, jury, and all myself. I caught him lu the act, and 
that s enough. Death anJ no meicy to tho spy and the in¬ 
former—them’s the laws arao >g tho Rtbbon bova. Besides, I 
don’t like a bone la the young vagabond's skin;" and the 
mffian muttered something that I cuuU ndt hear. 

“May be," reanond.d the other in alow tone, "you may 
get into trouble. 

"No lear, Bill, my boy. I dunno," ho continued, “either, 
but it may be beat to finish him at once. Faith, here goes." 
As ho Bpoko, the man lifted a Equaro stone somewhere near 
the hearth, and from a concealed receptable he drew out what 
appeared to me, as well as I could seo it, to be a large pistol; 
from the same openlug, lie took the other appliances, and 
proceeded deliberately to load the weapon. The poor bound 
creature leaped up with a desperato effort, as he noticed 
those fearful preparations, but fell back again, helplessly upon 
the seat. 

*' Oh, for the love of God, Barney, don’t murder mel" he 
cried In a hoarse, half-choking voice. " Speak to him, Nelly, 
Bpeaktohlml" he continued appealingly lo the old woman. 
None of them took the least notice of his entreaties, the old 
woman merely shook her head, and continued gazing Into the 
fire. I felt tingling from head to foot with horror at the 
prospect of witnessing this cold blooded murder, and was 
inclined, on the first impulse, to rush out at all hazards, and 
interfere. 

“ I say, Barney," again exclaimed Bill," why waste powder 
and shot on the likes ot him: kisnk so much wo have to spare. 
Tell you what we’ll do ; as wo go down to meet the boys on 
ihe way to the colonel’s to night, pilch him into the Wizard’s 
Hole; and, mind me, he’ll not coiue up again lo tell tales." 

" You're right. Bill—the very—thing, 1 ’ returned Barney, 
laying down his pistol. “ I remember ibo last chap as we 
tucked into the soft sheets there laws! what a splash he 
made as the black Blush closed over him; it made me almost 
shiver.” 

A deep moan of agony, that broke from the wr?tcbed man, 
told the effect that this iresh arrangement had upon him. 

"There’s a weight, a hall-hundred, somewhere," said Bar¬ 
ney ; “ where is it, Nell ?’* 

"Oh, the old weight, is it ? It’a behind the slicks there, I 
believe. Do you want It ?" 

My heart leaped to my throat at this inquiry, for just at my 
foot, where I bioo 1,1 felt the hard substauce, that I had sup¬ 
posed to be a stone. " Now for it F I thought, as I listened 
in an agony to the next words. 

" WtHl just lie it round his waist. Bill; ’twill be a nice 
buckle for his belt, and will keep him town a while In the 
bo’tom of ihe hole." 

"Shall I get it now?" asked the old hag 

"Time enough," responded the other, “when WO Bet out. 
Get us the supper, tbougu.” 

Borne relief was afforded by this respite; but the faint hone 
winch I had just begun to entertain, tual I might possibly be 
able to evada discovery until the men departed with their 
victim, and I had the old woman only to deal with, now 
vanished, as, when the weight catno to be looked fur, l waa 
*ure,\o f course, to be found, and as certain to be murdered. 
3 >me food was placed upon the small table drawn in front of 
the fire, while a candle fixed iu a sconce against the wall 
,dded a feeble illumination to the firelight Tue three par¬ 
took of the meat in silence, and then the men smoked, during 
which an hour might have passed; scarcely a sound being 
heard save a low muaQ or re tltss movement from the poor 
iad, who was evidently writhing In agony Irom the physical 
torture of the tight cordin ' of his limbs, ns well as harassed, 
no doubt, with tho horrible apprehension of his coming doom. 
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ney, that broke the aliUnesa- 
ol nlgbl It 1 b.” 


oiyou still; no barm shall come to you. 


night It 1 b.” v- We continued our course through two or three fields, and 

The old woman rose, opened 1 J* 0 doo . r » “*•iSFentB turned out on what appeared to me to be a narrow by-road, 
hat external appearances I know not, in a to* mo n i auddenly, aa if from the ditch close to us, a deep hoarae 

irned in again. '“Tia no more than eight o clock, sue ^ „ avtl * /hWnra; “Wholes there?” 


what i 
turned 

"“!• Eight o’clock. Four or five lioure yet, Bill. Let', have ^culafcd f*ee»y, iu atrembliogrrhh. 


yolce gave a challenge: M Who goes there?” 


" Eight o clock 1 Four or five lioure y«, mu* it Der « ft » t j aQ 't the boys: they’re waitin’ here for the rest to 

a sleep; we’re not to meet at the cross till one.-Do yous t per » * “W 8 * * 

up and watch, Nell,” ho continued; and wake ub g „ U i f n9wer lhem bo jd) y » I whispered. 


up ___. .. . „ 

twelve, mind. . - ,i .wm- Sweeny replied to the challenge, when a rapid cross- 

Jv°: K«- que.Lio n iDg eLed, and Bomopa*.-words were demanded ana 


Vo?h\«°e‘fiTatep^l 8 '“Wbo'a with yon!" linked the speaker who'Challenged u. 


heavy breathlug betokuncd that both were fast■ 
turmoil ol anxioui thoughts literally seethed throu/h 


iv now standing out on the road, and who seemed to oe the 

take adrantago o their sleep . CouldII^ aho any et p, „ 0 „ h an ' wereil snd hU Tjic0 shook, “ 'tie Bill sure, 

rift fose we arelo p on, Barney said, and see nil'. rigUt, and glee yon 

TG^ka-I'W 0 »- lb -, P «nd' savfe now that they are „ ' PCaker ' 

“m p ” „„ II Who knows hut she dropped off “ Just & whtsile, an I no moro; I must be ruled by Barney, 

There wns no answer. Who knows put sue uroppen ou ^ ^ (he lead(jr ; o n , repa „ d s weeny, with an affecta- 

“'NellyuCu hope for mercy yet, listen to me, ease me,” Uon of aulklnoi.in his tone, that ahowedmore presence of 


togailows'l andff th5 liftin'of myllltlo Unger would save tho i urk | ng party, 

of wather, will yef ho asked. "I think 

=i“B^SSs^SSSH 
KSMS&iM SS?j^ 5 ^vS 35 S 

Sai awdsK SiKHSSSISii 

With a fainter light the recumbent form of the doomed cul- that bei s coming to do—you 'himwith that, P°J 

a low sighing moan that occasionally escaped Irom Ills lips »nd f iSf™.*,”®* ?“ “? *!Il™“h»lr, 
but too plainly Indicated. 


Most cautiouBly, an old gray-haired, respectable-looking 
servant opened the door at which we had stationed ourselves. 
ceapteh in “ Is it all right, Barney ?" asked a low voice. 

“ Yes, to be sure,” exclaimed Sweeny, pushing In, as I fol- 
To take swift advantage of so unexpected a turn m the i owe( j. an( j Instantly shutting the door againTjehtnd us, he 
tide of danger, was of courso my foremost thought, and I seized the candle from the man’s hand, while, with the butt end 
was just about to glide out from ray hiding-place, when 1 re* 0 f lbo pistol, I dealt tho treacherous servant a blow that 


membered that considerable caution was necessary with re¬ 
ference lo the youth Sweeny, who, utterly uncouscious of my 
being iu the apartment, might, in his surpriso, give expression 
to some sound that would arouse the sleepers, aud destroy us 


effectually hindered his interfering. 

“Go up the Btairs there now,” cried Bweeny, “and wake 
them up: I’ll stay here.” 

I daBhed on with my pistol, and narrowly escaped being 


both. To release him lrom hiB bondage and peril, I was, of 8bot d 0WQ myself, as a close to my strange adventure, by a 
course, as resolved on os to extricate myself. I crept out os half dressed gentleman, who confronted me on tho lobby. 


uuinu, --v-— - — nan ureuacu gouusuinu. nuv wuuvum* mo iun U; . 

ently as I could, and stood for ft moment on the floor, to see “Stopl” I cried, '‘till I explain. Your house ib just about 

rt ... _. I. ... . .II.A T ..In. titr.l k.l (Itn VinrJ wkavA >ko . .. t . V , _. _ ___..... II ” 


f 1 could attract his notice. I was just by the bed where the to be attacked; I am here to warn you.” 


old woman lay, a propinquity that I dreaded, as her softer 


_„. Afew words put him in possession of all that was necessary 

breathing intimated a lighter sleep than Beamed to have t beQ t0 j n f orm him. A night of alarm and confusion fol* 
locked the two ruffians at iho flro. Still the young man re*, lowed within the building; but to our surprise, no attempt 
mained with closed eyes, and it was only as I was just beside f rom without waa made; why, we could not tell. My Btrange 


ilh a bound, and glared upon me with a flrBt acquaintance with Colonel Grey ] 

■. 1 doubt not but that ho thought, as I —though uot in Tipperary, as he soon 

... ' unexpectedly in that dusky light, that 1 resulting in what in no way concerns . .. 

a spirit from the other wot Id. “ flush 1” I whispered, i The poor lad Sweeny was well provided for, and sent abroad ; 
Ing my lips lo bis etT—"uot a word,” pointing to the and for myself,I only add, that I never had reason to regret 
i, " 1 was over there; I know all about you; wait till I the mistake that led to such unexpected consequences. 


him that he started with 
new ’error in his face, 
rose up before him so 
was a 
pulling 

men. ' .... - 

cut those cordB ” When with my penknife 1 hr d done so, he 
was some mlou'es btfore he could use bis freed limbs. It re- 
quiitd but few wo d* to enjoin tpeed and caution. “ Do you 
unbar tlie door” I again whispered; "aad, for your life, luko 
care of a sound.” 8lowlyund solily, wo moved on. 1 pos¬ 
sessed myself of ihe loaded pistol that lay close by one of the 
sleepers, us 1 passed him. But our chief difficulty lay In get 
ting ihe door opened. Tho iron bar that crossed it was fixed 
in a Btaplt, and fitted it so lightly sb to rtquiie consldjrabie 
tflbri fur ila rilease, while the nervousmsi with which his 
whole Irsiho shook made Sweeny but a cluuiBy hand. 

"Let me tty,” 1 eald at last in despair. 

1 bad jUBi succeeded in drawing out tho bar, and with 
scarcely a sound, when my companion, In a horrified tone, 
cried: *' For God’s Buko, hurry; 1 hear the old woman Blir- 
ring.” 

1 instantly pulled the bolt back more rapidly; and doI 
aware of ila weight, It fell with a dull heavy clang on the 
earthen floor, 1 hardly know now what at that terrlbla mo¬ 
ment wo did. There was an Instantaneous rustling movement 
from the bed ; but we waited lor nothing. All lean recollect 
is, that quick aB lightning, we were both out upon the heath, 
"i'll hold you; I don’t know the way” I gasped, aa I dread¬ 
ed that my companion might think ouiyof himself,and desert 
me. I am Bure that ho never dreamed of doing bo He seized 
mo lightly by tho arm ; aud on we went headlong, plunging 
through swamps, and more than once falling over some un 
ep$U, impediment. The night was very dark, and I busted 
entirely lo my guide. Want of breath at last compelled us to 
hall,,nud wo Blood panting for a moment. Not a Bound of 
any ^lod reached us If pursued at first, our foes must have 
bpejo as fault, «b wo heard nothing of them. 

Tel) mo, what wus lo be done to night at tho colonel's ?” 
I,Mke(l fjweoey. 

il'.Ft^and murder,” was bis expressive answer. 

hi*jwflWj.on at once—you know the wayI said— 
'\wW S'VU'f 

,&od w out another word, diverging a little from 

DO ^pipso.yrfthad been pursuing, we agalnnurried forward 
^ihirMq.spfccd. Wo soon reached tho termination of the 
PgriUPtHd ttwadj and ^ot into'some fields. 

lnj] 

opt 


. . led to a close intimacy 
soon alter left the county— 
this present narrative. 


‘jPyei; Ueje*”, whispered BweeDy, " is the colonel’s.” “ Col- 
added, in reply to aa Inquiry. “ What are you 


tTitn i n i hoM t’ 1 

To warn them—to 


save them, to be sure.” 1 answered. 
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BESSIE BROWN’S MISTAKE. 


BY MATTHEW VTXT02T. 


My name is Harry Brown. I beseech 
Heaven’s choicest blessings to rest forever 
upon the head of him or her through whose 
kind cranium first flashed the idea of calling 
me that precious cognomen. I am glad my 
given name is nothing but Harry—my sur¬ 
name nothing but Brown. I thank my 
mother that she married the man she did. 
Otherwise I might have been a Harry Jones, 
a Harry Smith, or a Harry Green I thank 
my paternal grandmother, and my great 
grandmother, and my great great grandmoth¬ 
er, and the great great grandmothers of all 
their grandmothers’ great grandmothers, for 
choosing husbands by the name of Brown. 
Otherwise I might have been a Bill Swiggins, 
possibly, or a Bob Plunkett, or Jim Griffith, 
instead of Harry Brown. And I bless with 
eternal gratitude my grandfathers, back to 
the remotest twig of the remotest bough of 
the ancestral tree of Browns, for not remain¬ 
ing bachelors. In that case, where alas, 
should I have been? And yet, I vow to you, 
reader, on the veracity of an honorable man, 
that it would have been better for me to have 
stayed nowhere forever, than to have come 
into the world and taken any other name than 
the one I now bear. That cognomen has 
been the golden hinge on which has swung 
open for me the gate of earthly bliss. To it 
I owe—but I anticipate. 

I had been rusticating for a fortnight in one 
of the loveliest villages that ever nestled down 
among the green hills ol the Granite State. 
I had enjoyed to my utmost capacity for en¬ 
joyment the different recreations by which a 
city gentleman bent on an excursion for 
health or pleasure, manages to while away 
his time. I fished, hunted and sailed—sailed, 
hunted and fished, until the unvarying routine 
began to grow monotonous and to pall upon 
my taste,—until I longed to be back once 
more in the bustle and activity of my city life. 
Don’t call me a barbarian, dear lover of rural 
solitudes and country pleasures. I never 
could endure the country more than three 
weeks at a time, in my life. The old love of 
nature has not quite died out of my bosom. 
I like to go back once in a while to the green 
woods, the grassy fields, and meadow brooks 


that knew me when I was a boy. But the 
tall, bearded man with the world’s care-marks 
in his face and in his heart, is not the same 
joyous lad who walked bare-footed through 
the brown cow-paths, tore his corduroys while 
climbing the knotty trees, built miniature mill- 
dams across the brooks, and stoned squirrels 
in the woods. He tries sometimes to con¬ 
vince himself that it is so—to relish with the 
olden gusto all the sights and sounds he loved 
so well in boyhood. But the world’s hand has 
been at his heart for years, severing one by 
one the cords that bind him to the dear spirit 
of his youth. And so the outgrown past sits 
as awkwardly on his matured manhood, as 
would the little castroff corduroys upon the 
stalwart figure he brings back to the olden 
haunts. 

But where am I ? As I said, I was getting 
weary of rusticating, and had quite come to 
the conclusion that another day should find 
me en route for the city, when one morning 
as I sat lounging on the piazza of the little 
hotel which had been my abiding place,smok¬ 
ing a choice Havana, and lazily watching the 
blue curls of smoke that rose up like a fragrant 
mist above my head, the lumbering old stage¬ 
coach which brought in passengers from the 
adjoining town, rattled up to the door. Now 
that may seem an unimportant event to chron¬ 
icle, but no one would have thought so who 
could have seen the solitary passenger it 
brought. Have I forgot to mention that I 
was a bachelor, reader? Forgive the omis¬ 
sion. The knowledge will be indispensable 
to you in understanding the great degree of 
interest I manifested, and the wide-awake 
look which dilated my eyes, as a pair of the 
prettiest, most neatly gaitered little feet in the 
world made their appearance upon the wood¬ 
en steps of the old coach. I always did admire 
a dainty, slender, plump little foot on a 
woman. Following the feet came a pretty, 
girlish figure habited iu a brown riding dress. 
I looked anxiously for the face. Alas! an 
envious blue veil hid it from my sight. But I 
caught a glimpse of a small, gloved hand, 
the glimmer of a single golden curl dancing 
out of the jaunty, blue-veiled hat, heard one 
of the most musical “ thank you sirs ” ad- 
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dressed to the rough-looking driver, who 
handed out from the coach a crimson carpet- 
hag and a brown parasol, and then—and then 
—well, I don’t know exactly what followed, 
only that the little feet tripped past me into 
the hotel, and I went ofT in a dt of visionary 
romancing, such as susceptible young bach¬ 
elors are apt to indulge in when they have 
nothing else to employ their time. I thought 
what if X owned just such a pair of little feet 
—not to walk on, not tosupportmy great, tall 
body—but owned them just as they were then, 
peeping in and out of that brown travelling 
habit. I thought what if I had a home—a 
real cosy, nice bird’s-nest of a home, and those 
little feet should make music tripping through 
its rooms. I wondered how I should feel 
bargaining for gaiters—cloth gaiters; what 
sort of a sensation would creep over me if 
there should ever be a whole head covered 
over with clusters of just such golden curls 
as that one, to nestle on my breast, if ever 
such a dear little hand as that should flutter 
in the grasp of mine—if ever—whew!—I be¬ 
lieve I am making a fool of myself with my 
confession. I dreamed a deal more, however 
—dreamed till my fancies began to get trouble¬ 
some and taunting, and then I got up and 
sauntered down the street to rid myself of 
them. 

X can’t say exactly how far my morning 
walk extended, or how many streets I trav¬ 
ersed, but I know that when I got back to 
the hotel, and sauntered leisurely up stairs to 
my room, my thoughts were still running a 
wild goose chase after yellow ringlets, and 
number three gaiters, kid-tipped and high in 
the instep. I thought, too, that as business 
wasn’t very pressing in the city at that time, 
and it was really for my health to remain in 
the country as long as possible, why, If the 
coach should happen to leave me the next 
day, it wouldn’t be such a serious matter. 
I wondered if the young lady just arrived 
was intending to stop any length of time in 
the village, and if so, whether she admired 
mustachios and heavy beards (my face was as 
shaggy as a bear’s), and if she was timid, and 
dared not venture out in a sail-boat, with a 
nice young man to rescue her, in case said 
boat should overturn. 

At this stage of my cogitations, I reached 
the door of my room. It was slightly ajar, 
and a soft female voice was humming “ Nellie 
Gray.” Surprised and perplexed by so strange 
a.circumstance, I stopped and peeped in be¬ 
fore entering. Arrows of Cupid! Could I 


trust my own senses? Shades of romance! 
Was I in my right mind? Seated upon the 
carpet in the centre of the room, in an atti¬ 
tude of childish abandon, with both hands 
coolly rummaging my portmanteau, was a 
coquettishly attired young lady, whom I at 
once recognized as the divinity of the stage¬ 
coach, by her brown travelling suit, and the 
color of the heavy cloud of curls that drifted 
soft and silken, over her shoulders. Her back 
was towards the door, but a partial turning of 
the head gave me a one-side view of her face, 
which made me think instantly of an arbutus 
blossom, so fresh and delicately-colored was it. 

But what upon earth was she doing in my 
room, and with my portmanteau? Was the 
girl insane ? Evidently not, if I was any read¬ 
er of faces. While I stood, transfixed with 
amazement, and not knowing whether to go 
in and frighten the intruder away, or stand 
where I was and watch her movements, she 
suddenly broke off in the middle of her tune, 
and commenced talking to herself. I listened 
eagerly. 

“ O, Harry, Harry Brown—the rogue! I 
wonder what he would say if he knew I 
was here?” 

Mysteries upon mysteries! She knew my 
name, then. What in the deuce did it 
mean? What would X say to know she 
was there, indeed? The question seemed 
strikingly appropriate. 

“ Thought he’d serve me a mighty fine trick, 
didn’t he? Take me by surprise, eh? Wout 
he get caught in his own trap, as sure as my 
name is Bessie? O, it's enough to make a 
ghost laugh to think of it,” and the little witch 
broke into a peal of laughter—laughter with 
melody enough in it to set up a dozen night¬ 
ingales and as many larks in business. What 
did she mean ? 

Wonder if he never carries any more in 
his valise than this!—three old dickies, a pair 
of stockings that look as if a little yarn 
wouldn’t damage the toes,a cigar, a crumpled 
vest, some fishing-tackle, a dirty almanac, a 
hunch of old letters, a soiled necktie, a pair 
of old slippers, a powder flask, an odd glove, 
three handkerchiefs, and—as—I—1-i-v-e—a 
daguerreo t ypet” 

I felt myself blushing hotly to the very tips 
of my ears, as she slowly enumerated the con¬ 
tents of my valise, lifting them daintily with 
her thumb and finger, and then laying them 
down one by one beside her. I forgot that 
she had no business there—forgot that noth¬ 
ing but the most unpardonable and unlady- 
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like impertinence could have prompted her 
thus to act—forgot everything save the single 
fact that a young, beautiful woman was mak¬ 
ing merry at the expense of my wardrobe. 
For a moment I wished she had looked into 
my trunk instead of my portmanteau. I was 
vain enough to think the respectable assort¬ 
ment of nicely stitched linen, the silk kerchiefs 
the fashionable neckties, the spotless vests of 
snowy Marseilles, the unsoiled kids, and the 
array of clean, white hose, would have given 
her a more flattering opinion of me. 

“Goodness, gracious! what a homely min¬ 
iature 1 Looks old enough to be his mother. 
Why, the mouth is twisted clear round to one 
ear aud the nose to the other. The eyes are 
crooked, and the hair is spatted down on the 
forehead, for all the world like the little mud 
pies I used to make when I was small and 
played in the dirt. Wonder if that’s his lady¬ 
love ? I'll never speak to him again, if it is.” 

It was a daguerreotype of my old maid aunt, 
Miranda, that she was examining. My lady¬ 
love 1 I couldn’t bear to have her think so 
poorly of my taste, and should certainly have 
thundered out an indignant “no ” if curiosity 
to see and hear what she would do and say 
next had not checked me. 

“ Now if I don’t serve a trick on that Harry 
Brown, then may 1 die an old maid! Wonder 
how these stockings would lit me?” 

With a merry laugh she drew on the rag¬ 
ged hose over those same beautiful feet I had 
admiredso fervently,aud then thrustover them 
the pair of worn slippers she had found in the 
valise. As if pleased with the experiment, 
she continued to add the stray articles of my 
attire to her own dress, till in spite of my 
indignation I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing outright at the grotesque tlgure she 
cut. One of my dickies was enthroned on 
her slender throat, concealing her dainty lace 
collar; my old vest was drawn over her neat¬ 
ly fitting merino basque, and a red silk hand¬ 
kerchief was knotted into an impromptu cap, 
into which she gathered the heavy masses of 
her amber hair. Then she got up and scuffed 
about the apartment, while I was obliged to 
withdraw my eyes from the crevice in the 
door, fearful of being seen. 

“ And now for the trick on you, Master 
Harry,” she said, after capering about the 
room a few moments and suiveying hersell'in 
the long mirror with bursts of childish laugh¬ 
ter. “ Let me see if I can’t give you a sur¬ 
prise. I hope you wont keep me waiting 
long.” . ° 


She drew the sofa out allttle ways from the 
wall, and ensconced herself behind it. It 
was very evident that she intended to conceal 
herself there until my return. What she 
meant to do then, unless it was to jump out 
and frighten me, I could not imagine. A bold 
thought struck me. I crept softly down stairs, 
waited a moment to catch my breath, and 
then went whistling up again, making all the 
noise I could. I marched unconsciously into 
my room and threw myself down on the sofa, 
taking a great deal of pains not to see any¬ 
thing behind it, although there was a little 
nervous tremor of agitation, and wonder at 
my heart to know how the mystery was to 
end. 

A second of time served to convince me. 
There was a slight rustle behind me which I 
resolutely declined hearing, and then a pair 
of satiny arms, white as swan’s down, were 
thrown about my neck, two tapering fingers 
pressed down my eyelids till I could not see, 
and a warm red mouth left kiss after kiss upon 
my unresisting cheeks. Rose leaves and hon¬ 
ey! Those dainty, delicious, dewy kisses! 
The very memory of them makes my cheeks 
tingle now! 

“Delightful! delicious! intoxicating!” I 
cried, as soon as I was released from my mys- 
li rious thraldom. “ By my faith, I vow para¬ 
dise were a poor exchange for such a dainty 
treat as you have given me. My life for one 
more kiss!” 

It was an extravagant speech, I know, but 
you must make all due allowances, reader. 
As I spoke, I turned about and faced the 
lovely unknown. 

Good heavens, what a change came over 
that arch, laughing face! You should have 
seen the sudden start, the wild, frightened 
look that flashed into her blue eyes after the 
first, quick glance into my face. You should 
have seen as I did, the vivid crimson leap up 
to cheek, throat and forehead. You should 
have seen the small, white' hands clasped 
across her eyes in bashful terror, aud heard 
the smothered scream of affright that broke 
over her rose-red lips. And then you should 
have seen her horrified glance of confusion, 
dismay, mortification and perplexity at her 
queer apparel. 

“Excuse me, sir. I-I,” she stammered 
at last, “ indeed—I—you—I did not intend 

I thought—O, gracious goodness!” 

Again the little white hands made a screen 
for the burning cheeks and drooping eyes. 
I waited for her to finish. 
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“ I—I understood that this was Mr. Brown’s 
room.” 

** Y ou understood rightly,” I replied, more 
and more mystified. 

" Mr. Harry Brown’s ?” 

u Yes— Mr. Harry Brown’s.” 

u But—but—O dear, what have I done?” 

There was a real look of distress upon her 
face—an expression of genuine pain not to be 
misunderstood. Here followed a burst of 
hysterical laughter, a succession of sobs, and 
then a sudden rush of passionate, self-humil¬ 
iating tears. 

“Don’t, don’t, my—” darling,! had almost 
added, in my blundering attempt to console 
her, for I began to comprehend that there was 
a mistake somewhere, and to pity my weep¬ 
ing and chagrined companion. 

All at once she lifted her face and saw the 
open door. Before I could comprehend her 
movement, she sprang past me, bounded 
through the door, and darted up stairs. I 
heard one of my slippers dropped in her flight, 
and the dragging sound of the other as she 
entered the room above me. An hour after¬ 
wards as I sat by my window, a note was 
handed in to me by a servant. Breaking the 
seal, I read as follows: 

“Mr. Habby Bbowx:—I owe you an ex¬ 
planation and apology for my conduct of an 
hour ago; while at the same time I am pain¬ 
fully conscious that no excuse which I can 
frame will ever do away from your mind the 
unfavorable impression which my apparently 
rude, unmaidenly act must have occasioned. 
The circumstances are simply these. My 
name is Bessie Brown. You will notice that 
I bear the same surname with yourself, and 
you will, perhaps, be further enlightened, 
when I inform you that I have a brother Har¬ 
ry. For a number of summers past, it has 
been ray custom to spend my school vacations 
here, and during my stay I have always before 
occupied the room which is now yours, until 
I naturally became attached to it, and upon 
my arrival here to-day hastened to engage it, 
or rather to make the attempt, for to my dis¬ 
appointment I found it already had an occu¬ 
pant. I playfully asked the landlord the name 
of the person who had engaged it, telling him 
I should certainly make the trial of dislodg¬ 
ing you, as I could not feel at home in any 
other part of the hotel. To my surprise, and 
not a little to my delight, he gave me the 
name of Harry Brown. I instantly jumped to 
the conclusion that it was my brother, who 


had preceded me to H—, with the intention 
of giving me a pleasant surprise. He was 
aware of my anticipated visit here, and as I 
have not seen him for nearly a year and a half, 
the suspicion was quite a natural one. The 
possibility of its being anybody but him never 
entered my mind. I immediately made my- 
selfat home iu what I supposed to be his room, 
and spying his valise unlocked and half-way 
open, under the table, took the liberty of a 
spoiled and petted sister to make myself ac¬ 
quainted with its contents. I planned a 
method by which to make the surprise on his 
side instead of mine, and you know the rest 
I can never forgive myself for the part I have 
acted, for although you are unknown to me, 
and probably will always remain so, I canuot 
forfeit lightly or without pain, the respect of 
a stranger even. 

“I return the garments of yours, in which 
I must have figured so ludicrously. Begging 
you to look a* leniently as possible upon my 
wad freak, 1 am, very reeretfullv. 

Bebsie Bbown.” 

In reply, I Bent the following: 

“ Miss Bessie Bbown:— Your explanation 
is perfectly satisfactory. Any one would be 
Insane, after so simple and frank an elucida¬ 
tion of the matter (which I must confess 
puzzled as well as startled me at first), to put 
any wrong construction upon your conduct 
—and I should forget the courtesy of a true 
gentleman, if I did not beg you to dismiss the 
subject from your mind, unless you can re¬ 
member it as a laughable, and—to me—at 
least, pleasurable incident Give yourself no 
uneasiness—the affair is a secret until you 
yourself choose to divulge it. 

“ Allow me to add, in conclusion—and do 
not I beg you, think me presuming—that no 
temptation on earth could be strong enough 
(unless it be the one of saying you from your 
present unnecessary and undeserved self-re¬ 
proach), to induce me to have this little 
adventure cancelled from my experience. 
With much respect, your obedient servant. 

Harry Brown.” 

That evening I saw her at the supper-table. 
A graceful inclination of the head, a grateful 
smile, and ablush which made her whole face 
and neck crimson, was my reward. The 
next morning I insisted upon giving my room 
up to her and taking the one above it. I had 
previously, booked myself for another fort- 
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night’s stop at the H— hotel. Who blames 
me? 

Acquaintances never ripen so fast as under 
the sunshine of some such auspicious adven¬ 
ture. During the ensuing fortnight, I discov¬ 
ered that Miss Bessie Brown would trust 
herself in a sail-boat with proper protection, 
that she could ride horseback with grace and 
spirit, was fond of moonlight promenades, ice¬ 
creams, etc., etc. Before I left the village of 
H— we were fast friends, and I had paid back 
those delicious kisses, which I could not but 
acknowledge were obtained under false pre¬ 
tences, and consequently did not belong to 
me. If I threw iu a few extra ones, whose 
business is it but Bessie’s and mine ? 


I am no longer a bachelor. This very 
week my pretty little wife and I paid our an¬ 
nual visit to the H— hotel, which witnessed 
the novel commencement of our sweet ac¬ 
quaintance. We occupy the same room 
together now, and only yesterday afternoon 
Bessie put on an old handkerchief over her 
head—she has worn her hair in braids for 
nearly two years—buttoned a dicky about her 
throat, drew on a vest, thrust her feet inapair 
of my slippers, and alter scuffing about the 
room awhile, came up behind the sofa where 
I was sitting, put her arms about my neck, 
her white fingers over my eyes, and kissed 
me till I was quite out of breath.—Bless her 1 
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A PART OF THE MISSION OF HARPER’S FERRY. 


BY HISS A 

PART I. 

The ties which bind the different partB of our 
country are living, warm, flatly ones. There 
is not a meagre little village, holding on amid 
the rocks of New England, whose outlook is not 
toward the West—the outlook of youth, enter¬ 
prise; that of imagination, sympathy, pride, 
yearning, following after. These cords link 
house to house, room to room. They bound a 
maiden’s bower, full and delicately neat as its 
ocaapant, that sanctified a home in New Hamp¬ 
shire, to the nttic-chnmbcr of the principal of 
the Alton Academy in Illinois. Day by day, 
month by month, Frances Osborne sat quietly 
at her sewing-machine, or her writing-desk; 
and never a half-hour passed that thoughts of 
her brother were not rousing her love, coloring 
her ambition, firing her pride. She possessed 
the capacity of an entire and passionate pro¬ 
jection of her whole being into that of another. 

For one golden round of seasons did she thus 
guard her brother’s distant steps by longings 
and love, when a letter came that he had joined 
a regiment of Illinois volunteers. To how many 
hearts have such letters come in these latter 
days; and how for many will there bo no need 
for one to make vocal the silence that followed 
its reading? 

Out in the dashing western township, James 
Osborne had been chosen captain of a company. 

“The schoolmaster! a white-faced book¬ 
worm,” said one of two or three boat-hands 
among its members. “What can the fellows 
be thinking of? Whar is he from, aqyhow?” 

“From New Hampshire,” answered another. 

“What, a Yankee! a Yankee,'did you say?” 
was the rejoinder, with au expression of in¬ 
tense disgust. 

But young Osborne’s quiet, self-reliant au¬ 
thority, and active, elastic, though slight phy¬ 
sique , soon altered the feelings of the roughest 
of his command to hearty respect and love. 
Perhaps the absence of that assumption and 
bombast, in which they themselves so much 
indulged, impressed them a3 much as anything 
else. 

Six or eight months after its formation, the 
regiment found itself in Virginia the night be¬ 
fore the battle of Fredericksburg. Walking 


LICB QUAY. 

$ through the encampment, Capt. Osborne came 
\ upon some of hiB men holding a prayer-meet- 
\ ing. It was a wild, picturesque scene. The 
\ vivid, leaping firelight lit up the lank, awkward, 
> uncouth figure of a boatman swaying back and 
; forth on his knees, as he prayed in a shrill, 
droning kind of chant, while "his companions 
kneeled and stood around, leaning on their 
muskets. 

The men were praying for their captain— 
James stepped into the circle and knelt down. 
Nothing could have more won upon their simple 
hearts. Presently wild excitement began to 
take possession of them, and the desire seized 
James to see whether he could be lifted on the 
wav© of feeling as they rode. Educated in the 
most coldly intellectual of creeds, there was .no 
place in his mind whereon he could meet them 
sympathetically; and his refinement of thought 
and habit shrank fastidiously from such a gar¬ 
niture of sacred emotions; still, quietly seating 
himself on a log, he proceeded, on the eve of 
his first battle, to make this psychological ex¬ 
periment. 

The result was not satisfying, only confus¬ 
ing and indefinite. He stole away from the 
shrill voice, now raised in exhortation, and lay 
down in his tent with his sister’s hand almost 
palpably on his brow. 

The next day drew to its bloody close. To¬ 
ward sunset James Osborne received his death- 
wound in a struggle with a Georgia cracker. 
The man threw him from him, rifled his pockets, 
and went off. Osborne was stunned at first. 
When ho recovered, he sat up and gazed about 
him. The battle was over. The slashed and 
battered dead lay around. A .stream of blood 
was dyeing the bright green of the marsh grass 
at his side a deep crimson. It was his own. 
He examined his wound. A small one, but the 
blood was leaping forth in steady little jets. 
Ho tore some strips from his shirt and tried to 
staunch it. In vain. There was no help for 
him. He was alone, and must die. 

He gave way to a paroxysfii of rage and an¬ 
guish. A North American Indian, a character 
in a novel, and now and then some heroic cha¬ 
racter out of a novel, may resign himself quietly 
to exchange warm life, wim all its ambitions, 
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passions, and work, for the coldness and silenco 
of death; bu| I douCt if any ordinary young 
man can do so. James Osborne certainly could 
not. He threw himself back, gnashed his teeth, 
tore up great handfuls of grass and earth, utter¬ 
ing, meanwhile, between his closed teeth, shud¬ 
dering roars like those of a beast. 

One of the bodies near him moved with a ’ 
groan. It was Sam Birnie, the exhorter of tho 
night before. 

“Is that you, Sam?” ho said. “Where are 
you hurt?” 

“My leg, sir,” answered Sam, pointing to tho 
bleeding, shattered mass struck by a spent ball. 
“I’m afeared I can’t turn over, sir.” 

“Don’t try, then,” said Osborne. “Here, 
reach out your hand. You may get through it 
yet, and this will be of some value to a little 
girl I know—my sister,” and ho handed him a 
pocket diary. 

“Is it all up with you, captain?” asked the 
private. 

“I believe so,” answered Osborne; and he 
laid his head back in the Black, foul, ill-smell¬ 
ing ooze of the marsh, thickened now with blood. 
On the shoulder of his gentle, delicately-reared 
sister had that head been pillowed not long 
before. He thought of that as lie lay there; 
thought of the home of his childhood, where 
this moment her sweet voice might be singing, 
of bis own rooms in Illinois, adorned with many 
elegancies and luxuries, the more prized be¬ 
cause they had not come in on the tide of 
abundant wealth, but were the providing of 
thoughtful love. He thought of the care be¬ 
stowed upon his childhood, his education, of 
the aspirations of his father for him, of his own 
self-culture, his pui'poses and dreams. And 
this, this was the end of all! 

Rapidly did these earthly thoughts troop 
through his soul, as he lay and looked at the 
serene September sky, and watched the gray 
mist gather between him and it. lie know 
what that meant well. Slowly his life-blood 
welled away. 

Suddenly a horse, a few yards off, lifted his 
long neck and head with a moan and a hoarse 
cry of agony, and then left them fall heavily, 
almost a human look of appeal in its eye. Os¬ 
borne raised himself, drew a pistol from the 
belt of a dead Confederate near, and, steadying 
his hand, took good aim at the head of the poor 
animal and put it beyond pain. 

Presently, attracted, perhaps, by the report 
of the pistol, a man jumped down the bank. It 
was the chaplain of the regiment, Mr. Agncw, 
a young man who, for (lie last five years, had 


been trying, in a weakly way, the trade of 
minister in a small town in western New York. 
They say the war opens a career for ministers 
and doctors of that stamp. Maybe it does; but 
what sort of a career? Found incompetent to 
break tho daily bread of life to mouths sur¬ 
rounded with every aid, and comfort, and in¬ 
struction, Mr. Agncw yet had dared to thrust 
himself in the way of men who walked in paths 
leading to such goals as he saw around him now. 

“Captain, where are you wounded?” said he, 
bending over Osborne tenderly. 

“Here, in my side,” returned the captain. “I 
don’t believe you could have done me any good, 
even if you had been here before. Anyway, 
•you can’t now.” 

! Agnew saw the truth of this, and knelt down 
| by him in silence. Osborne raised his eyes to 
: his with a look so earnest, so grasping, the ap- 
: peal of a soul standing on the brink of eternity 
|for somo word of help, that the young man’s 
; gaze fell, and a thrill of genuine, healthy hu- 
: mility shot through hia spirit. Yet this was his 
: accredited business, part of what he had come 
: to Virginia to do. 

: His individuality sank, it proved utterly in¬ 
adequate to the demand, the need of the hour; 
; and he naturally fell back upon the organiza¬ 
tion to which he belonged. Almost involuu- 
I tarily he fumbled for his Prayer-Book. 

; James understood tho movement. “No, no. 
i I’ve got past that,” said be. “Man, in a few 
! moments I shall see my Maker. Can’t you 
I pray? Yet—where’s your book? It may be 
; better than any words of yours. There’s a 

> prayer for the dying, isn’t there? Read that 
: if you don’t know it.” 

: “Captain,” almost roared Sam Birnie. a sob 
| gurgling iii his throat, “if the parson ’ll lift me 
: up a bit, I’ll pray for you.” 

> Young Agncw raised and partly turned him, 
: carefully supporting tho leg. A strong shud- 
' der ran through the gigantic frame as the man- 
: gled member was touched. Leaning on his 
: elbow, Sam poured forth a prayer in the fami- 
: liar, but strong phraseology of his sect, that 
j seemed to pierce the heavens. It was a soul 
: dying to its consciously present God for another 
5 soul. As Sam went on, he rose to the language 
■ of the old prophets, his tone and manner gained 
majesty. “Oh! Lord, hear! oh! Lord, forgive! 

;oh. f Lord, hearken and do! for thine own sake, 
;oh, Lord!” rang out from that battle-field from 
| amid the-unceasing undercurrent of moans and 
; cries, and the deadening roll of ambulances 
: already commencing. When he stopped, the 
; chaplain knelt on with uncovered head. And 
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Christ came down to the side of poor James t 
Osborne; came with feet and hands bleeding? 
like his; came, and brought peace. \ 


PART II. 

It is useless to go back to that quiet, taste¬ 
fully-ordered home amid the lichen-covered 
rocks of Now Hampshire, and realiie the fall¬ 
ing of the thunderbolt when James Osborne’s 
name was read in the list of killed at Fredericks¬ 
burg; useless to go to the sister’s room and Bee 
the life crushed out of every pursuit and joy; 
to see the books studied for the absent one; the 
daily journal perused for his eye; the needle¬ 
work begun for him; the ingenious and deftly- 
wrought ornament—all laid aside in grief and 
horror. Neither will it be necessary to explain 
how, after months had brought calmness and 
some strength, Frances Osborne was found in 
one of the Virginia hospitals, a watchful, re¬ 
liable nurse. 


walk in paths where few women outside of New 
England tread, a daring speculator in thought, 
though not in action. There is no abandonment, 
no enthusiasm in her voice. It is cautious, re¬ 
served, rather too thin and fcigh. Her fine, 
clearly-cut profile is very sweet; so ore the 
mild hazel eyes; and every outline is pure and 
graceful. Juliet’s character, faults and virtues, 
throbs in every lineament of her face, moulded 
for happiness, even ecstasy in life, health, na¬ 
ture’s gratified desires, nay, passions. But 
written there is the tale of unrest, inquiry, self- 
analyzing, rare among Southerners. 

Another nature was here in Harper’s Ferry, 
approaching in a dim way the problem of its 
existence. A young Quadroon girl was Becking 
whether, through the door of personal liberty, 
she could gain a higher freedom, without which 
she were still a slave. She rather disappointed 
Frances. Contact with a half-roused nature is 
not inspiring. The spectacle of a whole race 
in the like condition, an inexorable hand upon 


Standing by ono of the cots In the ward to \ 
which she was assigned, the first morning of^ 
her coming, was a tall, dark-eyed girl, whose ? 
wonderful beauty drew her instant attention. || 
Juliet Soule had been a belle in Charleston;? 
then passed two years abroad, gay and admired; < 
came home after the war broke out, Btill unmar- ij 
ried, wearied of the round of society, without 
aim or object in life, discontented and morbid. 
She wanted occupation, an object. A mighty 
Btruggle was going on. Might not her heart 
and mind here find room to live? Indolence 
and want of enthusiasm long held her back; but 
Bhe at length almost angrily questioned herself, 
“Should Bhe keep aloof from the great conflict 
of the age, the grand opportunity of her life¬ 
time?” An insignificant share was that of a 
nurse; but it was, at least, a part in the vast 
whole, a post near the center of influence, im¬ 
possible but that she must feel its throbs. Then 
she thought of the poetical talent God had given 
her, and visions started up of being the Bard of 
the War, ae she remembered Mrs. Browning 
chanting hymns of liberty to the Italian pa¬ 
triots, becoming identified with their struggle, 
making her English voice dear as a home-born 
one to heroes daring death. 

She was in Now York. Finding it difficult 
just then to cross the lines to the Confederate 
hospitals, she oame to Harper’s Ferry for the 
present. 

The two girls soon became intimate. They 
were very different. Frances was a New Eng-: 


their possibilities of anything better, has a 
melancholy interest; but the individuals, ex¬ 
cept in rare cases, nro not attractive. We 
fancy floating from the mournful, appealing 
eye the question, “Why, why is it so?” or, 
“How long, oh, Lord! how long?” But the 
dark problem of their condition does not, gene¬ 
rally, present itself to them with the trenchant, 
incisive edges that it does to our disciplined in¬ 
tellects. Personal, physical, immediate, in no 
other light is its outline often defined, even 
when, like Diana, they have climbed to the 
window-ledge, and can see the sunlight and the 
free rolling meadows stretching away, while 
they feel the thrill of the masterful Anglo-Saxon 
blood. Whatever Diana’s thoughts, they did 
not influence her daily demeanor. She had the 
complete secretiveness of a subject-race—that 
instinctive muttering of one personality to an¬ 
other—“Hands off!” 

Juliet Soule and Frances Osborne worked 
faithfully together—the lower, selfish motive 
answering, for the nonce, as well ns tho higher— 
among the cots where the maimed suffering 
fellows lay, bearing their trouble cheerfully 
enough. Many a story, pulsating with hope 
or sad with disappointment, was poured into 
Frances’ gentle ear. Sometimes tales of daring 
and adventure, and wild contrasts, simply told, 
as by men who, loving such things, had had no 
time to reflect on the tragic element in them. 
Even the most commonplace lives were lit up 
by the scarlet flame of the danger through 


lander, with a highly vitalized brain and system, 


which they had lately come, or softened into 


finely-strung nerves, acute intellect, trained to 


something like beauty by the helplessness and 
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suffering in which they lay. IL was a strange 
gathering—not the least striking figure in the 
group, that of the graceful Carolinian adminis¬ 
tering broth to some Green Mountain boy. 

Now and again a ludicrous vein cropped out— 
the love-making of the captain, the same Sir. 
Agneir, who had formerly belonged to James 
Osborne’s regiment, to Juliet Soule. Poor, 
flimsy young man! he was incapable of com¬ 
prehending her; and be never perceived that 
the attentions and flatteries suited to a drawing¬ 
room had roused the winks of the men, and 
made the doctor and nurses laugh heartily. 
One soft June evening he drew Juliet out in 
the moonlight, and pictured in dainty and flow¬ 
ing language the “rural parish” to which he 
would woo her, with its vosc-covcred rectory, 
the abode of “simple eloquence and refine¬ 
ment,” modeling it (as he had never seen it he 
could do that as he pleasdd) after those charm¬ 
ing English homes that live before our delighted 
eyes in our best English novels. Juliet quietly 
refused it—and ho was simpleton enough to be 
very angry. His airs of offended consequence 
afforded excessive amusement for many days. 

About a week after poor Mr. Agncw’s dis¬ 
appointment, Frances Osborne heard him ex¬ 
postulating with Juliet, at the outer door, say¬ 
ing, stiffly, “My dear youug lad}*, it is no fit 
thing for you to do. I take the right to speak 
which my cloth gives me-^considerations of 
propriety, etc.” 

Juliet was habited in the dress of the Gray 
Sisters, the hood drawn over her head. At the 
door was a wagon, in which sat a faithful and 
well-known orderly. “Whitherbound, Juliet?” 
asked Frances. 

“Down to the river-side, where the fight 
was to-day,” answered she. “Lieut. Bronson 
has not come in. No,” she continued, “he is 
not my lover, nor any kin to me. But I pro¬ 
mised his mother in Now York that if I could 
ever do anything for him, I would. I may savo 
him; and if not, there are those who would give 
years of life to look upon his dead face.” 

Frances knew that well, but she said, “Can’t 
you send?” 

“Serfd! You, so thorough-going, self-reliant 
a girl, tell me to send! Don’t you know it 
wouldn’t be half so sure. This dress protects 
me—I run no risk.” 

She got into the wagon and drove off. The 
New England girl would have had to be strong- 
minded to do this. The unconscious Southern 
girl did it readily. 

There had been a “brisk little scurry” that 
day, in which the regiment at that post had 


been engaged. For hours those at the hospital 
had listened to the rattle of musketry, Lhc lar- 
piercing yell of charging, for which the Southern 
troops arc distinguished, then the pause by 
which they knew the quiet, deadly work of 
steel to steel. 

Arriving on the field, Juliet commenced her 
search among heaps of the dead and dying, 
human arms and legs, rags of flesh, dead horses: 
the earth slippery with blood, the billows of 
smoke surging about her. She shook from head 
to foot. She had overrated her strength in 
coming hither. She went from one body to 
nnothc*, lowering her lantern to the face of 
every one who bore any resemblance to Lieut. 
Bronson, turning them over when they lay, as 
they frequently did, on their faces. A party 
of Confederates was on the ground, carrying 
off the wounded. She went up to the litters 
and scrutinized each pale, anguish-struck face. 
The men looked at her with reverence. “It’s 
her brother she’s after,” said they, “if she is 
a nun.” 

As she toiled on there flashed upon her a re¬ 
membrance of dancing the Lancers with Percy 
Bronson, in New York, the winter before. Again 
she heard his gay laugh, his thoughtless words. 
Just then she came to a heap of bodies, in which, 
partly under a dead horse, she discovered the 
object of her quest. His hair was dabbled 
with blood; his smooth cheek terribly gashed, 
smeared, and blackened with powder and dirt. 
He was not dead, but would have breathed only 
a few minutes longer. It required ail Juliet’s 
strength, added to that of her attendant, to 
extricate him. They placed him tenderly in 
the wagon. 

“We might bring off another, Miss,” said 
the orderly. “There’s room. I don’t sec any 
of our men hereabouts, leastways, none alive. 
Here’s a fellow looks as if he might live—he’s 
tother side, though.” 

“No matter, I’ll take him,” said Miss Soule— 
and he was put in the wagon. 

When Juliet returned to the hospital, her 
dilated eyes wore a look of horror that they 
were not to lose for weeks. What was frivolous 
in her nature was crushed out in that night. 

The next day the Federals were allowed to 
bring off the field the rest of the wounded. 
The beds were full again, and the work of at¬ 
tendance became trying. 


PART III. 

The Confederate, Droyer by name, whom 
Juliet had rescued, was placed in one of tho 
beds under Frances Osborne’s peculiar charge. 
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He was a cross-grained, ignorant fellow. One 
day he drew from beneath his pillow, and 
showed her a pencil-case, which she at once 
recognized as her brother’s, “This I took from 
n Yankee chap that I finished at Fredericks- 
Lurgb,” he said. “Here’s his name on it.” 

Frances stood as if petrified. “You—killed— 
him—did you?” said she, sternly. 

“Well, I reckon,” returned the man. “But 
not till he had slashed these three fingers off, 
confound him! The last stroke I gave him was 
for that.” 

Frances stood looking at him, her eyes di¬ 
lating, her face growing whiter every instant. 
He it was who had quenched the light of those 
eyes, so dear to her; who had made it impos¬ 
sible for her ever again to hear that voice; who 
had cut short that career of proud promise, 
widowed her heart, made the world for her 
little else than a place of longing and waiting. 
He lay there before her, almost boasting of it. 
And she- 

“Was he any kin to you, Miss?” said Droyer, 
peering into her blanched face. 

Frances turned quickly and walked out of 
the room, straight out of the house, up the hill, 
out of the village. When alone, on the hill-side, 
she turned into a grove of maples and sat down 
on the moss. 

The fire-hot, bubbling flood of hate and rage, 
thirst for revenge, took possession of her soul; 
and as the lava-flood licks up all before it, so 
did that. Grief wa3 obliterated. It fused every 
thing into its own substance. It spirited up 
the wildest, most diabolical images. God’s 
vengeance it was that sbe longed for. She was 
no Spanish senorita, to plunge a knife into the 
heart of the man who had injured her. 

Strange sounds were they that crept among 
the laurels on the Virginia hill-side, like those 
of a blast of agony. 

She began to quail before herself. Tier hate 
had taken on an existence quite distinct from 
that of its miserable object down in the hospital 
yonder. It was a deadly monster; she cowered 
before him. The instinct of self-preservation 
impelled her to resist him. She knew that if 
she admitted him into her spirit to reign there, 
to animate it with his hideous life and power, 
to coat it with his horrid slaver, he would make 
her akin to the evil ones. Already she felt his 
rapid, foul fingers shaping and coloring her 
soul, breathing into it an evil, fetid, laidly 
^strength. 

Then her eyesight, cleared and sharpened 
by the sympathy with the malign and debased 
already working within her, there was given to 


her a look into the world of hate. No other 
: element was needed, not sin, not remorse, not 
banishment from all good, to make her see it a 
world of misery, whose mighty activity was born 
of corruption, horrible, loathsome. And to 
share this she had a capacity. She stood at 
i the entrance of the road thither. 

The powers of light and darkness were bat- 

■ tling for this woman’s soul. She knew it with 
a strange insensibility as to the result; indeed, 
with a sort of clutching at the serpeut-coils 

: tightening about her. 

It was singular, this power of self-introspec- 
: tion in the midst of tumult and torture. No 
other temperament than one like hers could 
; have exercised it. 

She rose and wandered on, she knew not 
: whither. She had been led down here from 
the mountains of New England to meet the 
crisis of her life. Many others had met their 
: lost crisis here—just here, in this hollow, cir- 
: cled bj' peaks which cut the sky. Iu sight was 
;the guard-house, where John Brown was co,n- 
1 fined. Behind the Virginia Heights was a huge 
: burial-pit, the end of much human flesh and 
bones—and what beside? 

Milroy’s men had cut their way, not through, 

■ when the Confederates stormed the placo in 

■ June. Many brave fellows had been buried 
| where they fell. Amid broken wagon-wheels, 

fragments of soldiers’ jackets, canteens, with 
: whiskey dried in the bottom, her eye caught a 
ghastly sight—a man’s hand sticking out of the 
; ground. The rain last night had washed away 
some of the few inches of earth. She stooped 
over it, discolored, dirty, bruised. She thought 
of the face so near. Had he a sister, perhaps? 
She thought of another nameless grave, like 
| this it might be. And then, sick and reeling, 
she looked up at the pitiless blue sky, and heard 
; the oriole singing in the 'maple-tops, saw the 
sunbeams glancing on the crimson moccasin- 
flower, and the crimson stains beside it, and, to 
; her tortured brain, that cold, repulsive object 
' seemed to fit in well with all she saw and 
; heard. It was this world’s gift to its human 
: denizens. lVith her delicate hands she loosened 
the earili around, and scooped it away, that the 
: hand might find a resting-place beneath; and 
then went on, contending feebly. Words of 
prayer issued mechanically from her lips, but 
not from her heart. The agonized longing for 
aid refused to take the shape of prayer—and 
no help came; no help, except the recollection 
of her look into the world of hate. 

This soul was to be driven, not led to the 
light. Still elic ceased not the struggle. Her 
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grasp loosened not from the eternal laws of 
right and wrong. 

At four that day, the surgeon had appointed 
to operate upon this man Droyer’s leg. She 
took out her watch. It wanted but twenty 
minutes of the hour. She turned and walked . 
straight toward the hospital, looking neither to 
the right nor left. 

“Ah! Miss Osborne,” said Dr. Walker, as she 
entered the ward, “I was wondering where you 
were. You’re pretty steady to-day?” 

She did not answer. Dr. Walker gazed at her 
curiously. She looked like a sleep-walker. She 
assumed her post at the bedside with a hate and 
loathing, an unutterable horror and shrinking. 
She held the very right hand which had let out 
the young life of her brother. But her eye was 
alert, her comprehension of the surgeon’s wants 
instant, her hand most tender. And all the 
while her soul was the football of fiends. 

The operation was finished, the bandages 
were adjusted, and the patient composed to 
rest. About an hour hfter he called to Frances, 
“Look here, Miss, I believe this is bleeding 
again.” She turned down the sheet. The blood 
was streaming from the artery. She knew what 
to do. Placing her thumb on the orifice, she 
called to the orderly at the door to go instantly 
for Dr. Walker. 

Dr. Walker was not to be found. He had rid¬ 
den over to another post. 

“I don’t see what elso you can do but go 
after him then,” said Miss Osborne, “and bring 
him or some other doctor back with you.” 

The man grumbled something about “cursed 
old secesh, not worth such a darned sight of 
trouble;” but the strangely steady eyes of Miss 
Osborne never moved, and she soon heard the 
clatter of his horse’s hoofs as he galloped down 
the street. She listened to it as far as she could 
hear it—speculated on how long she should have 
to stand there. If she moved her thumb before 
some one came who could take up the artery, 
Droyer would bleed to death. She stood, her 
eyes fixed on the wall behind his head. What 
did she see painted on the air between? Her 
dead brother’s face, his smile. 

A low curse escaped the wretch before her, 
and her eye fell on his face, sensual, brutish, 
malignant. “Let me have him!” screamed the 
tempter in her ear. “He is fit for me; he 
belongs to me—don't you hear? Take away 
your hand. Let me have him.” 

Ah! this would be an exquisite revenge; and 
so easy withal—a simple movement, nay, a 
mere ceasing of effort. Her muscles were rigid 
now; her Bpine almost refused to sustain her; 


her strength was well-nigh exhausted. Surely, 
she has done more than could be expected of 
her. A glare, as of a reflection from the pit, 
came into her eyes. And then a look of affright. 
“Oh, God, help me!” she murmured. 

Droyer looked up at her. “OI», Miss! you 
won’t give it up, will you?” he whiueu. “Yer 
can hold on a bit longer, can’t yer?” 

lie received no answer. 

And still there came no help to the soul 
clutching with the grasp of desperation to the 
eternal truth of love—none save the vision of 
the abode of hate. 

Frances stood two hours by that cot, Dro 3 *er 
ever and anon raising abject glances of fear and 
entreaty to her face. 

The surgeon hurried in at last. He took up 
the artery, replaced the bandage. Then ho 
turned to Miss Osborne who stood by a win¬ 
dow’.' The sleep-walking expression had dis¬ 
appeared. Yes, her will had held firm. The 
powers of evil had retired, baffled. 

“So,” said the doctor, “you’ve stood here 
two hours. Well, you’ve saved his life. Heigh- 
ho!” he continued, as he glanced round on the 
evidences of care, the jelly, the tumbler of cool 
drink, “it seems strange that this worthless 
rebel should be so tended, while many of our 

poor boys- A coarse, low-minded fellow, I 

should think. Wonder how many better men 
ho has sent to their account? I don't like his 
mouth, or the way he wets his lips. He could 
be cruel when he was roused. Hey—what! 
Hysterics, or a fainting fit ? No, you won’t faint. 
Here, drink this,” and he put his brandy-flask 
to her lips. 

When next morning came, and Francos Os¬ 
borne resumed her duties, none would have 
suspected that she had passed through the 
battle of her life the day before. Only Diana 
divined it by the magnetism of a sympathetic 
temperament. 

Diana was watching, cat-like, these daughters 
of freedom, on whoso shining but undefined 
possession she had laid her hand, especially the 
Y'ankee girl, from that far land where the snow 
lay nearly all the year. She had early dis¬ 
covered that neither was happy, and this be¬ 
wildered and disappointed her. There was 
no certainty among these Northern folks, she 
thought, in this life of liberty. Down in the 
Sea Islands, for massa’s folks, there was the 
certainty of home, love, luxury, varied enjoy¬ 
ment and occupation, service more or less faith¬ 
ful; for her the sure rendering of that service, 
interwoven with many pleasures if with some 
privations. But before the ruling, macerated 
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nature that had come forth from its trial, stern, ^ some figure of an invalid officer, pale, and limp- 
sharp, not attractive or endearing, Diana shrank, \ ing slightly. As he neared them, she rose and 
puzzled and appalled. Yet it was to Frances $ sped lightly away. Juliet sat amazed; but the 
that she made the prayer that she would take <5 lieutenant soon gave her the result of his cogi- 
her home with her—for now Frances was going $ tations during his weeks of painful tossing on 
home. Harper's Ferry had accomplished its jj his cot. Every soft iouch on his fevered brow- 
mission for her. And—a compliment to her $ he had taken for tenderness, all care and kind- 
own New England—Juliet Soule, too, wished to ijness for the assiduity, the anxiety of affection, 
accompany her. Frances smiled as she thought j; What else had sent her out to seek him ? And 
of making her appearance, in her matter-of-fact ^ then ho began not to want this affection. “Of 
home, with two such overpowering adjuncts. ij course, it was very good in her to come .after 
“I want to begin to live really, earnestly,” I* me,” ho muttered. “I’d have been under- 
Julict said to Frances, as they sat together be- Aground now if she hadn’t, and, of cours^j I’m 
ncath the sandstone ledges, “and 1 think that, i> very grateful to herybut, hang it! it places a 
near you, I could learn to do it.” ? fellow in a deuced ijnpleasant position. I wieh 

“I have nothing for you, Juliet,” replied ^ to heaven two of them had come, and, as I 
Frances, shivering; “and Brandon is no sphere $ couldn’t marry both, I shouldn’t have been ex- 
for you.” % pected to marry either.” 

“I want to try it,” said Juliet. “Is there no s At last he had magnanimously determined to 
one who would take me in?” i; sacrifico himself. And never was a poor wight 

“Why, yes,” replied Frances, “if you really 5 more surprised than when rejected. 

wish it, there is*the minister of the parish, Mr. ^ “Why, I thought that you-” he began. 

Bullit.” $ “You thought that I loved you, and, tberc- 

“Is there anything I could do there?” asked % fore, you made mo the offer you have!” ex- 

Juliet. j claimed Juliet, reading his thoughts. “And 


“Yes,” returned Frnnces, “you could teach 
his thi*ee grandchildren. A governess like you, 
with your brilliant accomplishments and talents, 
would be invaluable to them.” 

Teach three country children among the 
“Green Mountains!” Was this what now ap¬ 
peared on the magic curtain for the brilliant 
Juliet Soule? However, she accepted it with a 
smile. “It will be healthy for me for awhile,” 
she said. “And Diana shall go with us. I don’t 
subscribe to your New England creed of self- 
help. My energies are more valuable than 
hers; and so, if I can, I may use hers for the 
lower purposes of life, and leave mine free for 
the higher.” 

“But, Juliet,” resumed Frances, “I thought 
—all! here comes destiny in the shape I sur¬ 
mised for it;” and she looked up the path to 
Lieut. Bronson coming down, now a very hand- 


now you feel relieved, and yet nettled. But 
what sort of a love did you offer me in return 
for one which, as you deemed, sent my woman’s 
feet out among the blood, and bared to my 
woman’s eyes tho sights of a battle-field? Ah! 
well, from that place of horrors I came back a 
woman—the morbid, discontented girl was laid 
to rest that night. As for yon, my friend, you 
have made a mistake. Never mind. Tell your 
mother, when you seo her, that Juliet Soule 
kept her promise.” 

And, rising, Juliet took her way up the moun¬ 
tain-path, found Frances Osborno in her room, 
and, twining her arm about lier waist, said, 
“Come, my sister, let us go. Wo are done here. 
And Diana can come, too. She also has learned 
to enter on a new path.” 

And Frances turned, replying, “Arise, let us 
go hence!” 
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MASTER HORSEY’S EXCURSION. 

TN the State of New Jersey, — a province, my dear little friends, of the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad, — not twenty miles from the city of New 
York, is found a range of hills, attractive alike to the student of history, the 
sportsman, and the lover of nature. To the one It is familiar, as a barrier 
behind which the army of the Revolution found a secure and timely retreat; 
while the other associates with its sheltered valleys the whirring of the wood¬ 
cock, or cherishes its wooded tops as the home of the fringed gentian. 
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At about the centre of this range of hills is situated the town of South 
Owlives, a place more particularly distinguished for the energy and enterprise 
of its inhabitants, its extensive circulating library, its aristocracy, and its lit¬ 
tle boys. Belonging exclusively to the last-mentioned class is Master Charles 
Horsey, the hero of this little sketch. 

Charley is a bright little fellow, about five years of age, with light hair, blue 
eyes, and the rosiest of cheeks. For animals he has a great affection, — so 
great, indeed, that he never goes to his meals or his bed — of both which he 
is extremely fond — without sharing either the one or the other with his cher¬ 
ished wooden favorites. In the season of vegetables he may be seen wan¬ 
dering about the garden in search of some deformed carrot or turnip, which, 
by careful pruning, he fashions into the likeness of a chosen beast Horses 
he adores above everything else, and he may be brought from fits of the deep¬ 
est dejection, or even rage, — for Master Charley is not a perfect boy, — by 
simply pretending that he is an unruly colt; although it must be confessed 
that in the pantomime incident to the transformation, the stinging switch 
often plays an important part If horses and colts hold the first place in his 
affections, he is not insensible to the charms of cows, calves, cats, dogs, 
rats, mice, and even snails. To pigs he has a great aversion, for Which 
he is indebted to his beautiful mamma, who, in teaching' him lessons of 
cleanliness, bases her illustrations of untidiness upon the habits of this 
beast 

One bright morning in October, all was bustle at Owlive Grange; for 
Master Charley and myself — his elder brother — were about starting on an 
excursion to the mountain. The uncooked dinner was being prepared, the 
baskets for chestnuts were being looked up, and a thousand and one prepara¬ 
tions making for the happy occasion. At last, everything in readiness for 
the start, Toby, the house-dog, and Jip, the terrier, were called away. With 
many injunctions, Master Charley was confided to my care, and as he 
bounded here and there, in his excess of joy, he was indeed a picture of 
ruddy, robust health. The terrier seemed to share his little master’s excite-, 
ment; but sober Toby, disdaining such petty exhibitions of pleasure, walked 
sedately and with dignity by.my side. 

To reach the mountain road it was necessary to cross a small stream ; but 
imagine our surprise, on arriving at the bridge, to find the flooring removed, 
and nothing remaining upon which to reach the opposite bank but some 
narrow rotten timbers. There was but one course to pursue; so I directed 
Master Charley to mount upon my shoulders. No sooner said than done; 
up he scrambled, and, placing his arms about my neck, we started on our 
perilous journey. As we advanced, the beam cracked ominously; so, taking 
a firmer hold of my little companion, I moved on with redoubled caution. 
Reaching the centre of the bridge, I felt the decayed timbers crumbling be¬ 
neath my feet, and I expected an instant upset into the water. I sprung upon 
the beam running parallel to the one on which I had been walking, and had 
barely recovered my balance when a loud splash revealed how narrow had 
been our escape. 
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No sooner had we reached the firm ground, than the sharp yelp of Master 
Jip drew our attention in a new direction. Toby, without knowing why, gave 
tongue, and, following the lead of the little terrier, was soon buried in a mud- 
hole on the edge of the stream. Master Charley was all excitement, and in¬ 
sisted upon waiting to see the result of the hunt. Yielding willingly to his 
wishes, 1 drew a rail from a neighboring fence, and lifted off the turf, that the 
dogs might have a better chance to follow the course of the hole. Jip, almost 
beside himself with excitement, instantly, disappeared from sight, while poor 
old Toby, too large to follow, scratched furiously on the surface. Guided by 
the muffled bark of the active terrier, we followed diligently with the rail. In 
a few moments we struck something soft, when, with a suppressed growl, out 
jumped Master Jip, with a muskrat in his mouth almost as large as himself 
One or two shakes, and the rat lay dead ! The terrier, encouraged by his 
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great success, gave a whisk of his tail and renewed the hunt And now, to 
our astonishment, there came straggling from the ground four young musk¬ 
rats, about two thirds grown. Charley, myself, and Toby closed with a rush 
about the innocents, and the poor things, blinded with dirt and half dead 
with fear, were quickly captured. My little companion, overcome with joy 
at such an accession to his menagerie, begged that their lives might be 
spared. 

I was only too happy to add to his pleasure, so, placing them carefully in 
the empty chestnut-baskets, I carried the trembling captives to a neighboring 
farm-house, to be kept till our return. Having temporarily disposed of our 
booty, we returned to the stream to watch the progress of Master Jip. We 
had barely reached the spot, when the terrier reappeared, slowly backing 
from the yawning trench. By and by the tips of his ears peeped above 
ground; and then, as he emerged completely to view, we perceived that he 
held in his mouth a muskrat of most extraordinary age and size. Imagine, 
my dear little friends, a rat larger than any you ever beheld, gray with age, 
and rippled all over with wrinkles 1 The terrier, supposing his adversary to 
be dead, slackened the firm grip in which he had previously held him, and 
turned to us for the praise to which he fancied he was entitled. The rat, 
which was not dead, opened first one T his twinkling eyes and then the other, 
and, observing the occupation of Master Jip, gave himself a shake, and with 
one bound sprang into the stream and dived deep under the rushing water. 
The terrier followed in pursuit, — but too late. The rat, more wary than to 
trust himself again within reach of those terrible jaws, sank deep into the 
mud, and sought new companions to which to relate the startling adventures 
of the day. 

While lingering near the stream to give the dogs an opportunity for rest, 
Master Charley plied me with questions concerning the habits of the musk¬ 
rat. I answered by counterfeiting their cry, which is a sharp squeak, easily 
imitated, and used by hunters to draw the usually wary rats within shooting 
distance. I also told him, that, as a boy, I owned trailed minks, that, swim¬ 
ming and diving readily, were taught to enter the burrow of the muskrats. 
On these occasions terrible combats would ensue between the pursuer 
and pursued, in which, however, the latter were almost invariably vic¬ 
torious. 

We continued our conversation as we advanced toward the mountain road, 
but when we struck the ascent I could not but remark, that Master Charley 
was less eager in his questioning, and that the up-hill work was producing 
its effect The journey now became wearisome, and fatigued my little com¬ 
panion ; but by partly dragging him along, or chasing the half-grown rabbits 
into the stone walls that lined the road, or beguiling the time with imitations 
of his favorite bear “ Bruno,” we reached at last the top of the mountain. 

Now came the consideration of the business of the day. Seating ourselves 
on a convenient log, we discussed where, after a ramble through the beauti¬ 
ful woods that crown the top of the Owlive mountain, we should build our 
fire and cook the dinner. Various charming spots were suggested, but I 
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decided that the crystal spring should be the chosen spot By this time 
Master Charley having sufficiently rested, we whistled for the dogs, pre¬ 
paratory to a start; the latter, however, were barking so furiously in a 
copse to the right, as to be entirely deaf to our efforts to attract their atten¬ 
tion. Hardly had we reached the spot whence proceeded such a hubbub, 
than out jumped a little brown rabbit, his white tail glistening in the sun, 
while in close pursuit followed Jip and Toby, yelping with stunning vigor. 
Seizing Charley by the hand, we hastened to secure a convenient position 
from which to view the progress of the chase. Now rabbits, when closely 
pursued, always move in a circle ; acting on this well-known habit, we sta¬ 
tioned ourselves behind a clump of bushes. A sight of the rabbit running 
directly towards us rewarded our precaution. On he came, well followed by 
the dogs, until he reached a point directly opposite our place of concealment, 
when, with a quick swerve to the right, he flung himself into the bushes 
where we were seated. Astonished at finding strangers in such close prox¬ 
imity, he stopped a moment, as if dumb with astonishment; but the cry of 
the dogs admonished him that he had not a moment to spare. With a dart 
he was out of the copse and speeding on his circle, his pursuers gaining 
perceptibly upon him. For the second time he approached our covert, but, 
wiser than on the first occasion, he passed us at full speed, Jip close upon 
his heels, while stupid Toby, panting and exhausted, was far in the rear. 
Again the rabbit made the circle, but, as he approached us for the third time, 
he gave evident signs of failing strength. Plucky little Jip gained upon him. 
The rabbit doubled, and the terrier fell head over heels, but quickly recov¬ 
ered himself and made amends for the accident. In vain did poor little Bun¬ 
ny use all his ingenuity to throw off the dog ; wiry Jip had seen too much of 
the chase to be thus easily baffled or discouraged. For the fourth and last 
time, the rabbit neared our hiding-place ; but, driven to desperation, he 
leaped into the copse, and directly into Master Charley’s lap; and just in 
time,—for as I seized the terrified animal by the ears, and drew him towards 
me, Jip’s sharp little jaws snapped at his tail. I gave the terrier a pat on 
the head to reward him for his pluck and perseverance, and replaced the 
rabbit in Charley’s lap. 

The latter was quite overcome with excitement, and, with tears in his 
eyes, asked if he could n’t save the rabbit. As for our little prize, his aston¬ 
ishment had not as yet been mastered by his sense of fear, but the heat¬ 
ing of his little heart, and his quickly moving nostrils, testified to the severity 
of the race. The question now arose as to the disposition to be made of 
little Bunny. Charley was all eagerness to carry him home, to add to his 
already extensive collection, — but how to do it ? We could not put him in 
our baskets, — they had been left at the farm-house, — and he would certainly 
jump out of our pockets 1 In view of the difficulties of the case, no other 
alternative presented itself but to release him. W arn ' n g Charley to hold 
fast to the terrier, — as for stupid Toby he was already asleep, and dreaming 
to the top of his bent, — I placed the rabbit on the ground; he loitered a mo¬ 
ment, as if unconscious that he had regained his freedom, but, quickly recov- 
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ering himself, he gave a whisk of his little white tail, and with a bound dis¬ 
appeared, much to the regret of Jip and his master. 

Twelve o’clock was now near at hand, and serious thoughts of dinner 
were uppermost in Charley’s mind, as was apparent from his toyings with 
and repeated observations concerning the tin pail. He no longer manifested 
the same interest in passing objects; the bark of the gray squirrel and the 
chirrup of the chipmunk possessed but feeble fascinations, and aroused but 
a mild enthusiasm. Striking off into the woods, we hurried towards the 
crystal spring. Soon, the clump of trees that marked our destination ap¬ 
peared in sight; a few more steps, and a sigh of relief and contentment from 
Master Charley announced our arrival at the dining-place. 

Our first care was to collect some nice flat stones, as a basis for our fire¬ 
place ; this accomplished, the next thought was of wood. Charley, all eager¬ 
ness and enthusiasm at the prospect of a speedy termination to his fast, 
hunted with extraordinary vigor for the necessary fuel. Leaves and wood 
in ample abundance were thrown into the fireplace, and, all being in readi¬ 
ness, Master Charley claimed the honor of applying the match. With great 
precipitation he made several attempts and as many failures, but at last the 
leaping blaze, crackling among the twigs, crowned with success his per¬ 
severing efforts. 

Now that the fire was well started, an inspection was made of the contents 
of the tin pail. The lid was carefully removed, exposing to view a napkin 
squarely and neatly folded ; this was expeditiously unpinned, disclosing slice 
upon slice of fresh bread and butter. A quiver of anticipation agitated Mas¬ 
ter Charley’s frame, while Jip and Toby licked their chops in happy expec¬ 
tation. But what have we here ? a small iron pot filled with beef and pota¬ 
toes, properly seasoned with pepper and salt 1 A little water from the 
spring, poured upon this prospective stew, made all ready for the boiling. 
Cakes and buns, — the latter bearing upon their swelling backs the word 
“ Charley ” printed in letters of sugar, — and portly eggs in snow-white 
bowls, completed the bill of fare. The iron pot, with its savory contents, 
was placed upon the fire, and soon it commenced to fizzle and boil, while 
from the steaming mess arose pleasant odors, affecting alike Charley, Jip, 
and Toby. In due time the iron pot was lifted from the fire, the bowls 
prepared to receive each its proper share, the eggs cracked, the salt and 
pepper placed within reach, and, last of all, the napkin pinned about Charley’s 
neck. The latter seated himself upon the hospitable log, and commenced a 
feast that to his infantile mind had never been equalled. Jip and Toby were 
not forgotten, for when their master’s appetite was satisfied, the relics of the 
feast were bestowed upon them. But everything must have an end, as well 
for dogs as little boys. The dogs, in gluttonous emulation, quickly finished 
their share, leaving no vestiges of the banquet save the smouldering fire 
and empty egg-shells. The iron pot, bowls, and spoons were replaced in the 
now no longer mysterious tin pail; perhaps a too familiar acquaintance with 
the contents of the latter had given us a contempt for that which before was 
unknown and inspired our respect; at all events, the cover was rudely banged 
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into place, the handle seized with disrespect, and, slinging unnoticed backward 
and forward, it was thrust negligently upon Master Charley’s arm. The call 
was whistled to the dogs, which, lingering lazily over the relics of the feast, an¬ 
swered but sluggishly the summons, while Master Charley betrayed the hearti¬ 
ness of the repast in his slow and measured.step, and indifferent responses to 
experimental questions. A grassy road through the woods opportunely re¬ 
lieved him of the fatigue of choosing the route. As we advanced, the foliage 
became more dense, and the underbrush on each side more impenetrable, 
while the autumn leaves tempted us, with their gay and varied color, to fre¬ 
quent and lengthy halts. During one of the latter, the dogs, impatient of the 
delay, wandered off in advance, and evidently to some purpose ; for a fierce 
uproar at no great distance announced the presence of some unusual game. 

Charley, no longer the eager sportsman of the morning, expressed a dis¬ 
inclination to follow the track of Jip and Toby. Anxious to discover the 
cause of the confusion, I directed my little companion to remain quiet, and 
await my return, and, hastening on, found that Jip and Toby were holding 
at bay a large boar, evidently the property of some neighboring farmer ; the 
animal seemingly looked upon my arrival in the light of a reinforcement, for, 
quickly turning tail, he broke cover and fled with great precipitation, the 
dogs following in rapid pursuit As the animals disappeared, I turned, and 
retraced my steps in search of my little companion. Imagine my surprise, 
on reaching the clump of bushes near which I had directed him to remain, 
to see no signs of the wayward boy. I called vigorously several times, but, 
receiving no answer, I became seriously alarmed, and commenced a deter¬ 
mined but unsuccessful search. At this juncture a crackling of the leaves 
announced the return of the dogs, and in a few moments the nimble Jip, 
followed by the more sedate and careful Toby, burst through the under¬ 
brush. Toby had always been accused of being of the St. Bernard breed, a 
fact which determined me to use the present emergency as a test of the 
legitimacy of his pedigree. Calling him to me, I directed his attention to 
the spot where I had last seen little Charley, but with no more satisfactory 
result than is implied in a stupid look and lazy wag of the tail. I perse¬ 
vered, however, in my efforts, and, urging the obstinate creature to attempt a 
scent, he seemed at last to comprehend what was expected of him, as with a 
deep bark he moved off in. a direction contrary to that which I had taken in 
my first search. Although Toby pushed on with more vivacity and certainty, 

I did not relax my vigilance, but urged him to his work with words of encour-. 
agement. We had now reached the thickest of the woods, and, while looking 
about me seeking some opening through which to pass, I discovered hanging 
upon a bush a very small moist glove ; the dog at the same moment increased 
his pace to a sharp run. The tangled underbrush prevented my following 
as rapidly as I could wish, and fearful that, if Toby found the boy, he would 
stay by him and not return to me, I gave a loud “ halloo,” which to my great 
delight was answered, but in a voice so melancholy and faint, that I knew it 
must belong to my lost excursionist. Pushing through the bushes I emerged 
at an open spot, in which I was not surprised to see the melancholy and 
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disconsolate Charley, both fists at his eyes, and Toby looking up at him 
with a. most satisfied expression. Jip in the mean time had followed quietly 
at my heels, having taken no part in what he considered a very foolish piece 
of business. Charley quickly recovered his spirits, through an evaporation 
of tears, and showed a little of the enthusiasm of the morning when he once 
more found himself on the mountain road. 

The lengthening shadows of the afternoon warned us to hurry towards 
our home, and it was quite late when we reached the crest of the mountain. 
As we looked down into the beautiful valley, a long line of smoke arose from 
behind old Owlive Grange. 

“ There go the cars ! ” exclaimed Master Charley. 

“Yes, my dear child,” I sadly replied, “that is the smoke from a train 
on the Camden and Amboy Railroad. One of these fine days, when you 
grow to be a man and follow the business of the great, city, you may perhaps 
be a passenger by that road. Then will your present joyousness depart, then 
will your youth be wrecked in the rush of crashing trains. Night after night, 
your mother' and sister will wait anxiously your return, while you, eager for 
the expectant supper, will be dragging slowly up some convenient grade, 
drawn by a panting and exhausted locomotive, the make perhaps of some 
early dabbler in steam, and bearing as if in derision the name of ‘ The 
Comet’" 

As we moved on in the fading twilight, tears gathered in Master Charley’s 
eyes; but whether a tribute to my melancholy picture, or an offering on the 
altar of prospective suppers postponed and spoiled, time alone can reveal. 
Night overtook us as we descended into the valley; Toby with dripping 
tongue, and Jip subdued and careless, passed unheedingly the skipping, 
white-tailed rabbits. Not a sound disturbed the air, save the echo of our 
lazy footsteps or the quiet panting of the dogs. Stopping but a moment to 
reclaim our captures of the morning, our feet soon pressed the well-worn 
gravel-walks of our dear old home, and as the fire in the cosey room flick¬ 
ered with fitfubblaze, lighting the path before us, it revealed the figure of the; 
watchful mother waiting the return of her long absent son. 

Gaston Fay.. 
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MISS PECKHAM’S PARROT. 


BT CHARLES D. GARDETTE. 


I cas tear easily enough with a cat, and 
consent to a “ King Charles, ’ ’ or even a poodle, 
with tolerable equanimity. Never having 
been subjected to a monkey—except sporadi¬ 
cally, under my window, in the street-organ 
way—lam unable to “assert myself’ (as Mr. 
W. Whitman would say), upon that animal 
as a domestic institution. Yet I feel no hesi¬ 
tation in stating my conviction that I should 
prefer a monkey to a parrot. For Miss Peclc- 
ham’s parrot I would cheerfully have substi¬ 
tuted'a chimpanzee, or even a moderate-sized 
gorilla. Ever since the period of my martyr¬ 
dom to that abominable bird, I have regarded 
the parrot tribe with unchristian feelings of 
hatred and abhorrence. 

As many years have elapsed since that epi¬ 
sode of my life, I have no objection to relate' 
it to yon, especially as it bears a moral, which 
I heartily Tvish you may discover! • 

I was about nineteen when the shadow—or 
rather, the substance—of Miss Peckham’s par¬ 
rot first darkened my horizon. Miss P. at 
that time, and for many years subsequently, 

I believe, kept “a select boarding-house for 
single gentlemen.” 

It was rumored that, at some period in the 
remote past, Miss Peckham, even then beyond 
the peach-bloom epoch of maidenhood, had 
suffered a caitiff blow, metaphorically speak¬ 
ing, from the “ arch deceiver—man” (her own 
epithet), dealt her full in her virgin heart. 
This cruel wound was laid bare to the cynic 
world by a process termed “ a suit for breach 
of promise,” the result of which only added 
insult to injury, and left Miss Peckhaip doubly 
a victim. 

. Under similar circumstances some persons 
(generally, however, of the sterner sex), are 
wont to seek oblivion in the intoxicating bowl. 
Others of a more tragical temperament, fly to 
suicide as a final refuge. Miss Peckham, ani¬ 
mated and sustained by a spirit of compre¬ 
hensive vengeance against the male element 
of society at large, conceived the project of 
subjecting a certain unprotected portion of 
mankind, at least, to an ingenious system of 
domestic torments, from which, owing to their 
forlorn and dependent condition, they should 
find it difficult to defend themselves. To this 


end she opened “a boarding-house for single 
gentlemen.” 

Whether her parrot was originally intended 
to play a predetermined part in her household 
drama, I am unable to say ; though I fancy 
that, as far, at least, as regarded myself, his 
r6le was purely accidental. Be that as it may, 
the parrot had been a fixed fact in her domes¬ 
tic economy long before I became a member 
of “ the family.” At this period I was a 
romantic youth, fresh from a country college, 
and sent by a confiding parent to study the 
mysteries of medicine in the metropolis. 

The “family” of Miss Peckham consisted 
of her niece—a very pretty, hoydenish maiden 
of sixteen, an orphan, and dependent wholly 
on her aunt, who did not specially exert her¬ 
self to make Miss Jennie’s life cheerful—six 
single gentlemen beside myself (most of them 
of mature years), and the parrot. The first 
intimation I had of this creature’s existence 
as one of “the family,” was on the morning 
after my installation, when, descending the 
stairs to breakfast, as I passed by the partly 
open door of Miss Peckham’s own apartment 
(which was the small room over the hall, on 
the second floor), I distinctly heard a hoarse, 
angry voice within, exclaim :— 

“Philip, you ’ re a villain 1 Philip, Phil—ip, 
you ’re a villain!” 

Now, Fhilip being my own Christian name, 
this sudden and decidedly uncomplimentary 
assault on my private character from an un¬ 
seen' source, something discomposed me. I 
halted a moment in surprise and uncertainty, 
then, as the accusation was repeated even more 
energetically than before, my blood rose, and 
pushing open the door, I strode fiercely into 
the chamber. It was empty, and in some 
disorder ; the bed yet showed the imprint of 
Miss Peckham’s virgin form, and something 
white, of an indefinite shape, on a chair, I 
supposed to be that elderly mhiden’s night 
attire. A cap with cherry-colored ribbons 
hung upon one side of the dressing-glass, 
supported by a bunch of very trim auburn 
curls on the other, and a variety of neat boxes 
and bottles stood in array upon the marble 
slab, from one of which, the lid being off, glit¬ 
tered something very like a set of spotless 
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teeth. As my eye comprehended these ob¬ 
jects in a searching glance aronnd the room, 
and, encountering no living occupant, began 
to dilate with increasing wonder, the same 
hoarse voice again broke forth with: “A vil¬ 
lain ! a villain! Phil—ip, you’re a villain!” 
apparently from overhead. I looked up, and 
the mystery was explained. Between the 
windows, about seven feet above the floor, an 
iron rod stood horizontally out from the wall, 
with a cross-piece of wood at its extremity, 
and upon this, with twisted neck, and one 
eye gravely scrutinizing me, was perched a 
largo parrot, who, the moment he saw that I 
had discovered him, recommenced to assert, 
with great volubility, his conviction of my 
villainy, intermingled with a prayer, in quite 
another tone, that I would “take Polly down.” 

For a moment I thought of acceding to this 
request, with the subsequent intention of 
fatally increasing the twist in Polly’s neck. 
But further reflection convinced me that this 
operation was not calculated to secure Miss 
Beckham’s confidence, and I virtuously re¬ 
frained. Contenting myself, therefore, with 
bidding Polly “shut up,.” I left the room, re¬ 
solved to seek an explanation of the origin of 
Polly’s aspersion of my character. 

In the parlor I found Miss Jennie and Mr. 
Podder, the occupant of the second story 
front, with whom 1 was slightly acquainted— 
he having, in fact, been my sponsor to Miss 
Peckham. 

Mr. Podder was !F jolly bachelor of fifty odd, 
who having a fair income, and with much 
leisure time on hand, devoted most of the 
latter, and not a little of the former, to the 
noble work of exposing the popular humbugs 
of the day. With this view, lie Bedulously 
frequented “spiritual manifestations,” and 
prestidigitatory performances of all sorts; and 
purchased and experimented with an endless 
nnmber of “specific” remedies for all kinds 
of ailments—upon himself in some instances, 
but more frequently upon those of his friends 
whose credulity, good nature, or despair of 
othor relief, made them willing subjects. I 
regret to add,'that, though he discovered and 
denounced very many tricks of “spiritual,” 
medical, and other charlatans, his philanthro¬ 
py did npt appear to be rewarded by a pro¬ 
portionate decrease in the number or extent of 
successful impositions upon society. Humbug 
still continued to prosper, and credulity to 
be victimized. Mr. Podder, however, by no 


means discouraged, persevered in his “mis¬ 
sion,” only observing, from time to time, 
when some fresh triumph of quackery irri¬ 
tated him, that, “The fools were not all dead 
yet!” Which was undeniable then, and 
might not, even now, be considered an extra¬ 
vagant assertion. 

‘ ‘ Morning, Philip!” said Mr. Podder. “Miss 
Jennie, this is our new acquisition, Mr. Kent 
(Mr. P. always spoke of Miss Peckham’s as 
‘ our’ establishment) ; Miss Pockham’s niece, 
Miss Martin, Philip. There ! now we ’re all 
ir the family 1” 

I gazed upon Miss Peckham’s niece, and 
wished, instantly, that I was “in the family” 
—by marriage. 

What the nature of my remarks or her re¬ 
joinders were, I have no recollection whatever 
now. Nor had I any at the time, as far as I 
know. But in five minutes after my intro¬ 
duction to Miss Jennie Martin, I was—to the 
best of my knowledge and belief—deeply in 
love with her. This sudden sentiment I im¬ 
parted in confidence to Mr. Podder, when wo 
went forth together. It was received by that 
gentleman in a manner wholly unbecoming 
the gravity and delicacy of the subject, I 
thought. For he laughed at me, and made a 
very absurd and unnecessary, as well as dis¬ 
courteous request of me. In short, he asked 
me—“ not to be a fool.” 

How was it possible for a highly intellectual 
gentleman of the mature age of nineteen, and 
but recently a graduate of a learned academy, 
to be a fool, under any circumstances ? And 
especially under those to whioh Mr. Podder 
bo coarsely referred 1 However, I smothered 
my indignation, and asked him the mystery 
of Miss Peckham’s Parrot. Upon which ho 
told me the little history of which I have 
given a brief outline in the beginning of this 
sketch. 

My resentment toward that bird subsided 
thereupon, and was merged in a vague feeling 
of pity for his mistress, accompanied, how¬ 
ever, by a strong sentiment of indignation 
toward the original “villain” of her life- 
drama. Though, I fear, this indignation was 
chiefly aroused by that person’s having had 
the audacity to dishonor the name of Philip. 
But could I have foreseen the consequences 
that the parrot’s stigma upon that name was 
to produce, Miss Peokham would certainly 
have mourned the untimely loss of that in¬ 
teresting specimen of ornithology at an early 
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period of my residence in the family, and this 
story would have had, if written, a very dif¬ 
ferent moral. 

My passion for the espilgle Miss Jennie grew 
with the growth, and strengthened with the 
strength of my intimacy with that damsel. 
And. in spite of Mr. Poddjsr’s ungenerous 
reception of my, perhaps, somewhat prema¬ 
ture confidence, his subsequent conduct cer¬ 
tainly, though doubtless unintentionally, fos¬ 
tered the secret sentiments of my bosom. 

This he did by constantly inviting Miss 
Jennie to accompany him to lectures, expe¬ 
riences, and other pnblio expositions of his 
favorite humbugs, and invariably including 
me in the party; whereby, his whole mind 
becoming rapidly absorbed and his attention 
fixed, in scrutinizing the so-called phenomena 
of the exhibition, Miss Jennie and I were left 
in the position of a genuine tlte-d-ttte, and I 
had ample opportunity to feed my flame, as 
‘well as to kindle a reciprocal spark in the 
bosom of its object. Without vanity, I can 
assert that it did not take very long to accom¬ 
plish this. Before I had been a member of 
Miss Peckham’s family a month, the blissful 
consciousness of having achieved this triumph 
was mine ! Before another month had waned, 
the artless Jennie had plighted me her maiden 
troth (I believe that is the consecrated stylo 
of saying it), and nothing remained to brim 
the cup of our mutual happiness, save the 
enthusiastic consent of Miss Peckham and Mr. 
Kent, Senior, and the ceremony immediately 
consequent. On reflection, and consultation 
with each other, however, Jennie and I were 
not sanguine of arousing the desired enthu¬ 
siasm in the breasts of the two elderly per¬ 
sons referred to. 

Further reflection and consultation decided 
us not to try, for the present, at least. We 
resolved to suffer and be strong, in silence, 
for awhile. I would pursue my professional 
studies to their conclusion. She would con¬ 
tinue to cultivate her aunt’s affection by 
assiduous attention to her wishes and caprices, 
and I was also to ingratiate myself with that 
respectable spinster, as delicately as possible, 
during our Weary, but inevitable term of pro¬ 
bation. Wo were, we thought, rather young 
than otherwise : at least, we should not be 
beyond a marriageable age in two years ; and 
then, with my diploma as my aegis, and our 
mutual patience and long-suffering as our 
best advocate, I should—having easily won 


my honored parent’s approbation—present 
myself to Miss Peckham as a suitor, long- 
affianced, for the fair hand of her favorite 
niece, Jennie Martin. 

Under these auspices we felt success was 
sure 1 And the noble sacrifices we had made 
to win it would render that success tenfold 
sweeter, and our subsequent happiness ten¬ 
fold more enduring and complete ! The argu¬ 
ment was rational, the plan was most admi¬ 
rable, the resolution to abide by it most 
praiseworthy !' But, alas 1 

“ The best laid schemes o’ mice aa’ men, 

Gang aft agleg!” 

We had omitted—no, we had not foreseen— 
one obstacle. One absurd and insignificant 
trifle we had overlooked, or rather had not 
been prescient of (how could we be so?), 
which, like the grain of sand in the marks¬ 
man’s eye, was destined to divert our hyme¬ 
neal shaft far wide of the mark we aimed at. 
We had reckoned without Miss Peckham’s 
parrot 1 

Though my first emotions of anger toward 
the parrot had subsided, after hearing the 
explanation of his apparently strange aud 
unprovoked assault upon my private cha¬ 
racter, yet I could not bring myself to hear, 
with entire indifference, or equanimity, his 
daily and hourly reiteration of the announce¬ 
ment that “ Philip was a villain.” It began 
to annoy me exceedingly, especially as the 
infernal bird seemed to know when I was 
within ear-shot, and to repeat, with particular 
and malicious emphasis, his monologue ou 
these occasions. It pursued me up aud down 
stairs ; it interrupted me in my medical read¬ 
ings ; it greeted my exits and. my entrances; 
it rang wierdly through the pauses of my 
sleep, until it finally fairly haunted mo. 

When I reflect upon the stoicism with 
which, for Jennie’s sake, I bore the daily tor¬ 
ture of that demoniac parrot’s persecution, 
for four whole months, I cannot refrain from 
retrospectively contemplating myself with an 
admiration bordering upon awo ! But there 
is a limit to everything, except eternity aud 
feminine controversy, and I, at last, reached 
that of my endurance. I reached it the sooner, 
perhaps—though, Heaven knows, it held out 
wonderfully 1—from the lack of sympathy I 
experienced in my martyrdom. With the 
exception of Jennie, I met, in fact, with none 
at all. Mr. Podder thought the coincidence a 
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capital joke ; and when I remonstrated with 
him on his callousness, he repeated his former 
offensive request with reference to the charac¬ 
ter of my behavior, which I have quoted pre¬ 
viously in mentioning my confidence to him 
on the subject of Miss Jennie. 

Several of the other members of the family, 
also, took the liberty to rally me imperti¬ 
nently about it, occasionally; and when I 
appealed to Miss Feckham herself to abate 
the nuisance, she indignantly replied that 
“I should make a pretty doctor, if I was to 
be made nervous by a parrot’s talk, and that 
it would be well for me if I didn’t live to 
deserve Folly’s accusation myself, some of 
these days, after all!” 

This unexpected piece of brutality on the 
part of Miss Peckham, combine^ with the 
other aggravations above-mentioned, and with 
the fact that the lectures were on the eve of 
closing, and I of returning home to spend the 
summer, wrought me np to a desperate alter¬ 
native, which I as desperately resolved to 
force, by moral suasion, upon my belored 
Jennie. This was nothing less tliau a run¬ 
away match between us. 

I put the case to her, forcibly, somewhat 
thus: “My dearest girl,” said I, “this thing 
cannot possibly go on any longer in this man¬ 
ner. Our case—my case, certainly—is despe¬ 
rate, and we must resort to a desperate 
remedy. To live another season in the house 
with that atrocious parrot is beyond the phy¬ 
sical and mental power of mortal Philip. I 
should become a hopeless lunatic in three 
months, more or less. I am now obliged to 
leave you for a protracted absence of at least 
two months, perhaps even longer. When I 
return, if I ever return—for who can foresee 
the future—I must seek another home if that 
abominable bird still lives. We shall thus bo 
separated, and, knowing the cause of my 
secession from her household, your aunt will 
not make mo a welcome visitor, even to her 
hearth. I have quarrelled with Mr. Fodder, 
and cut most of the other members of the 
family on that bird’s account, so that I shall 
have no excuse whatever for coming here. 
Is not this a harrowing prospect, dearest ? 
Your sobs confess that it is! Well, then, 
what alternative is left us ! Only one of two, 
and of these two, one is, certainly, of very 
doubtful promise. They are : either for you, 
during my absence, to assassinate the parrot; 
or for you to consent to be my own darling 


little wife before I go, and to go with me in 
that delightful character ! Don’t yon see it 
thus, my beloved girl ? ‘Yes; but you dare 
not, indeed you dare not leave your aunt in 
such—at such—without ?’— Then, idol ol 
my heart, murder the bird! ‘Oh no, no! 
yon never, never could do suoh a horrid 
thing V I don’t in the least think you could, 
dearest; and so, let us fly together from per¬ 
secution and tyranny, to love and happiness! 
When we have left this hateful roof, when the 
holy man has united us in the blissful bonds 
of matrimony, we will seek my country home, 
and fling ourselves at my good father’s feet. 
He will frown, perhaps, for a moment, but 
the next he will have seen your face made 
lovelier by your tears, and he will fold you to 
his heart as his accepted daughter!” 

I went on in this eloquent style for a long 
time, I believe, and, naturally, I was victo¬ 
rious. Polly’s fate trembled in the balance 
at one time, but at last the brighter, less ‘ 
cruel, more romantio alternative won the 
day, and Jenny consented to fly with me to 
the secret altar! 

As a very respectable number of writers 
have depioted real or fictitious lovers’ feelings 
under similar circumstances, I will content 
myself with observing that, though I was re¬ 
solved, and felt no coward itchings to back 
out or postpone the gallant adventure, yet, 
somehow or other, I occasionally had a sort 
of vague doubt as to whether I was acting in 
a strictly honorable and magnanimous way 
toward Miss Peckham, or Mr. Kent, Senior, or' 
even toward my dear Jennie. And these sha¬ 
dowy feelings seemed to come over me more 
particularly during the intervals immediately 
following one of the parrot’s usual exclama¬ 
tions in my hearing. Had there been a longer 
period of suspense before the fated moment 
was to arrive, I am not sure that these feel¬ 
ings would not have grown into a distinctness 
sufficient to have prevented the enterprise. 

But the flight was to tako place the follow¬ 
ing night, when the household should be 
buried in slumber, and the modus operandi 
(excuse the professional phrase) was to be— 
and was, to a certain point—as follows. If 
the combination appears puerile and extrava¬ 
gant, the reader will remember the youth and 
very limited experience of the parties. 

It was known to be my intention to depart 
in the early morning train of the next day. I 
proposed to leave, in fact, by that train, but 
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going only to the first station to return to the 
city by the next train passing. • I would de¬ 
vote the day. to finding a proper clergyman, 
and making other preparations, and at exactly 
midnight would let myself in to Miss Peck- 
ham’s house with my latch-key (which I 
kept for the purpose), as, owing to the sex of 
her boarders, Miss P.’s front door was not 
locked at night. I would then proceed qui¬ 
etly to Jennie’s room (a small, quite small 
one, at the head of the second flight of stairs) 
and taking possession of her light luggage we 
would both, with equal quietness, leave the 
house. A carriage would be waiting not far 
off, which should take us to a distant hotel, 
where rooms had already been engaged for a 
gentleman and his sister, under a feigned 
name. Here we were to remain as brother 
and sister till morning, whence at a very 
early hour we would proceed to the altar, and 
thence by the first train to my father’s coun¬ 
try residence, for his pardon and blessing, in 
the genuine (dramatic) runaway style. 

This seemed to promise certain and easy suc¬ 
cess. For even should I be heard in entering 
Miss Peckham’s, or in going up or down stairs, 
it would excite no suspicion, but be supposed 
to be one or other of the gentlemen of the 
family, whose exits and entrances were irregu¬ 
lar and often tardy, and nobody would open his 
or her door to see which especial gentleman 
it was. The only danger we ran—it seemed 
to us—was from the possible bona-Jtde entrance 
or exit of some one of the gentlemen referred 
to, and this we were forced to run, relying 
upon the protection of luck and Cupid. It 
was but a remotely possible danger, however, 
we felt confident; owing to the hour, which 
was either too early or too late for the proba¬ 
bility of such an accident. 

As to Miss Peekliam herself, she went to 
bed regularly at half-past ten o’clock; first 
turning down the gas-jets in each hall and 
passage-way, to about the size and shape of 
the ace of spades, and locking up the silver in 
the store-'oom, together with everything eat¬ 
able in the house, except the raw meat (which 
is not eatable in that state, in temperate lati¬ 
tudes), and a plate of hard crackers, which 
always stood on the side-board, but were 
never regarded in the light of edibles by any 
member of the family, save the parrot. 

To assert that I was perfectly self-possessed 
and thoroughly serene in mind, as I slid my 
latch-key into Miss Peckham’s street-door, 


with a somewhat tremulous hand on that fate¬ 
ful night at the appointed hour, would be to— 
to—in short, to exaggerate. I was not so 1 

In fact, looking re- and introspectively from 
this distance of time, upon the state of my 
inner being on that momentous occasion, I 
fancy my feelings were not wholly dissimilar 
to those which a really felonious person 
(whom I rather resembled than otherwise in 
my outward demeanor) might rationally ex¬ 
perience in a like crisis. 

In spite of my conflicting emotions, how¬ 
ever, I entered the house, closed the door, 
and proceeded slowly and firmly up stairs. 
The firmness diminished, and the rapidity of 
my gait proportionably increased, as I ap¬ 
proached Miss Peckham’s chamber, but, with 
the exception of what seemed to me a stun¬ 
ning clamor, produced by the throbbing in 
my hreast, I passed that dread portal in safety 
and silence. In another instant Jennie and I 
stood together on the upper landing, and 
after a terrible moment, devoted to gather¬ 
ing our mutual courage into a sort of concen¬ 
trated form, we began to descend. The silence 
was positively oppressive. Not even a stair 
creaked, though, upon ordinary occasions 
they were all much given to that style of re¬ 
monstrance. The heating of our own two 
hearts was, absolutely, all tbe sound we heard. 
We gained the last stair in front of Miss 
Peokham’s apartment; a few more steps, and 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness— 
under difficulty, I admit—would be ours; 
when, at that awful crisis, the solemn silence 
was suddenly and fearfully broken by a deep, 
guttural, but terribly distinct voice, exclaim¬ 
ing, as if in our very ears— <: Phil—ip, you ’re 
a villain! Phil — ip ! Phil —ip 1! PHIL—IP!!! 
you ’re a villain I” The effect was immediate 
and disastrous. I started back, tripped on the 
stair, and, to save myself, dropped Jennie’s 
portmanteau, which struck with a horrible 
rattle against the banisters. Poor Jennie, 
utterly unmanned (perhaps I should say un- 
womaned) by this unexpected terror, was 
unable to repress a quick cry, though, the 
instant after it escaped her, she clasped both 
hands over her mouth, and wilted down in a 
heap on the step. 

Ere either of us recovered a vulgar fraction 
of assurance, Miss Peckham’s door opened, 
like a trap in a theatre, and that lady ap¬ 
peared in its dark frame draped in ghostly 
white, her eyes in a wild frenzy rolling. 
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and brandishing a glittering weapon—which 
turned out to bo the fire-shovel—in her wierd 
right hand I At the same time the street door 
closed sharply, and, almost simultaneously, 
the burly form of Mr. Podder was added to 
the awful tableau ; while, from within the 
sepulchral gloom of the white apparition’s 
chamber, the deep, angry voice continued to 
issue, denouncing the villainy of the unhappy 
Philip! 

The conversation—to put it mildly—that 
ensued, it is really beyond my power to tran¬ 
scribe. I can conscientiously assert, however, 
that it was exceedingly animated, and also, 
that it lacked an essential element of polite 
intercourse, namely—harmony. But its re¬ 
sults may be briefly and comprehensively 
summed up as follows :— 

First. The retirement of Miss Peckliam and 
Jennie into the former lady’s boudoir. 

Second. My own retreat—which was not 
quite so dignified nor brilliantly conducted as 
I could have wished, owing, chiefly, to the offi¬ 
cious impertinence of Mr. Podder—and a little 
to a similar meddlesome disposition on the 
part of an inconvenient somebody or some¬ 
thing, often called the inward monitor. 

Thirdly. A challenge to that gentleman 
(Mr. Podder, not the monitor), which was 
treated with—what I then regarded as the 
silence of pusillanimity. 

Fourthly. A decidedly unpleasant inter¬ 
view with Mr. Kent, Senior, which terminated 
in the discovery, by that somewhat peremp¬ 
tory gentleman, that I was afflicted with a 
malady, for which a protracted sea-voyage 
would be of unquestionable benefit. 

Fifthly. The said sea-voyage, and, I am 
bound to own, a consequent triumph of my 
father’s medical judgment. 

And, lastly. The rooted antipathy in my 
sentiments—as expressed in the beginning of 
this sketch—toward all and every variety of 
the genus—r abbot ! 
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BY AUGUST BET.L. 

CHAPTER L 

HAT to do with my Cousin 
•Annlcel Lsat in the library 
window, thinking about it, 
the day alter she came to 
stay with us, not quite 
knowing yet what to make 
of her, and wondering 
whether or not we should 
he friends. Almost hidden 
by the heavy curtains, half 
I pretended to be watching 
the passers-by in the street 
below, and half I cast little 
inquisitive glances at my 
cousinly problem. She 
had. drawn the sola up In 
front of the fire, and Raf: 
mere looking into Its blaze, not lounging Indolently 
as most would have done, as I should have done, In 
unutterable luxury of twilight dreaming; for al¬ 
though she leaned her head against the b rillian t 
afghan as upon a pillow, yet there was no rest in her 
attitude, no repose in her eyes. Thinking earnestly, 

I knew, but as her thoughts I could not fethom, I 
was perforce content to note critically her lace, her 
expression, her dress, and with these hints, to ven¬ 
ture with uncertain effect, some guesses as to her 
character. For, although as children we had been 
neighbors and playmates, yet for the last six years I 
had not seen her until this visit, the six wonder¬ 
working years which usher on “sweet twenty,” and 
so I did not know at all what sort of a being the 
world's treatment and her own little experiences 
had matte nf i»«»» 

Her lace was pale, she seldom had any color, though 
her cheeks were rounded and dimpled, but her Ups 
were fall, red and pouting. Her eyes were large, 
very large and blue, noticeable eyes, and sometimes 
I have seen such a vague sadness and mute pleading 
In their look, that I felt like loving her at once anil 
xorever. But then again, the hlne eyes would look 
eo hard, so cold, so speculative, that they made me 
shrink from her. Annice was careless ahont her 
draw, everything was nice andlooked well to be sure, 
hut it was always put on the someway. She never 
gave any thought to the tying of a ribbon, the ar- 
rangtos Of a flower, the fold of a shawl, or any of 
those little effective things. Bather strong-minded 
X called her once, which made her very Indignant. 

SoAnnicesat mutely looking at the-Are. Igrew 
tired of thinking about her at length, and gave all 
rayattentton to the street view out of the window, 
xno night drew darkly on, it was early spring and 
very cold and wet; people had put up their umbrel- 
“"’““'verytmng looked dreary and spiritless. I 
shivered as I drew together the curtains at last, and 
folded my scarlet cape closer about me. 

Mymovement made Anmce turn and look at me. 
way, Minnie! yonabsnrd little thing! X did not 
know you were in the room. How long have yon 
been hiding there?” - 

“I have not been hiding stall,”! replied, indig- 
fltfltly. ‘Ton might have seen me long ago if yon 
had chosen to look.” ton yon 

“don’t got in a pas- 
rio^ Minnie, for! want to ask you a few questions. 

Wh.it do jou do with yourself all the time here? 

Ian t it dreadfully stupid?” 

Stupid! that was the last thing I expected herto 
complain of coming as she did from the quietest of 
villages and the solo companionship of a maiden 
aunt, to our stirring social town, and my undo’s 
house where guests were frequent, and every pleas- 
ure provided. 


“ Stupid I” I exclaimed, “no, never stupid. We 
have walks and rides, and company and callers, and 
parties every little while. Why, it is r try pleasant !*» 
“Perhaps it will be,” she said, “ but it all depends 
on the people, you know. Most people are Buch 
bores. Are there any really superior ones among 
your friends?” 

“Why, Annice Houghton! I never found any 
one a bore ia my life! I think people are splendid. 
And it is so interesting to study them, they all have 
such different characters and different aims.” 

“You are happily constituted,” she said, indiffer¬ 
ently. “ I find all people very much alike.” 

“ O, well, Annice,” said I, “ if you are going to be 
cold-hearted and intellectual as you used to be at 
school, you wont want anything but thebooks in this 
library. Here’s an old favorite of yours, X remem¬ 
ber!” And I took down Plato on the Soul’s Im¬ 
mortality. 

She thanked me, and began to read it intently. 

I must say, I began to think with some degree of 
tremor about two gentlemen whom I had casually 
invited to call this evening, telling them I had a cou¬ 
sin just arrived to whom I should be pleased to In¬ 
troduce them. Two very pleasant gentlemen, always 
desirable and obtainable in our little socle tv. bntT 
was airaid Annice might not think them superior. 
And how was I to entertain her, and make her en¬ 
joy herself, as my kind uncle had charged me? 

Rain, rain, rain! Icould hear it pattering drearily 
on the sidewalk, and I almost hoped we should have 
no callers. It was a relief when tea-time came, and 
Annice, closing her Plato, followed me to the bright 
cheery room, where Uncle Geoffrey was already 
, seated at the table, and at bis right hand Hal Cleve¬ 
land, a handsome, insouciant young fellow, who had 
lately come to live with ns, as his ward, he claim ed 
laughingly, though already of age. Hal and I had 
become firm friends at once. 

We always had nice times at supper. Uncle was 
like a shining snn, carrying perpetual brightness with 
him. And Hal was always making funny little 
speeches, or helping me t**t nr» 

Somehow it wasn’t so nice now Annice had come, 
though we had so long wanted some one to take the 
fourth seat at tabic. But she would not enter iuto 
things, ahe was so cold about all we were interested 
in, and so interested in what did not care a fig 
for, that It made a discordant element in our little 
household. Yet^Annice had a fine character, my 
unde had always said, and we had felt a sort of 
pride in the intellect and the dignity of which rumors 
had reached us. But now that we had her with us, 

I think Ucdc Geoffrey rather shared my feeling of 
not knowing what to do with her. 

The preserved apples were golden, translucent and 
delicious. 

“I like apples ” I said, complacently; “put anoth¬ 
er on my plate, Hal, please!” 

“I don’t. No, thank you!” Annice replied to his 
gesture, as he offered to help her too. 

“All right! apples for Venus, but none for Miner¬ 
va!” said Hal, saucily, which made unde lanch. hnfc 
Annice looked coldly disdainful. 

“ Miss Annice, you are statuesque,” went on Hal, 
undisturbed. 

But Annice. ignoring him, asked Uncle Geoffrey 
what he thought Napoleon I1L would do next? and 
unde being of an Imaginative turn of mind, began to 
answer with startling prophecies, which she dis¬ 
puted, criticised, and finally sailed completely out 
into a stormy debate, showing a considerable know¬ 
ledge, whether profound or not, of politics and 
policy. 

Meanwhile, Hal turned his attention to,teasing me, 
which I willingly retaliated, and we maintained quite 
a frolic at our half of the table. Suddenly the door¬ 
bell rang. 

“TOiy, is It late enough for callers?” exclaimed 
Unde Geoffrey, looking at his watch. “Howlong 
we have tarried at the tea!” 

And he marched off, humming as he went, the 
somewhat unbdievedlines: 


“ Larger so much by the heart. 

Larger so much by the head. 

Emperor 
Evermore!” 

The servant brought me two cards; Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Pomeroy, “ to see the ladles.” 

“Who are they?” asked Annice. 

“ 0, just two of our usual callers. They know you 
are here, so it is in honor of you, Anmce. Come.” 

“ The Apollo and the Narcissus of our little realm," 
Interposed Hal; “as It Is only ‘to see the ladies/1 
suppose I may desert.” * 

Then Annice and I went up Into the parlor, and I 
introduced Messrs. Allen and Pomeroy. 

Now, what <lid Annice do? Instead of entering at 
once Into lively conversation with these gentlemen 
who were certainly handsome, well-hred and sgree- 
able, she took possession of a great arm-chair in the 
comer, and sat there as queenly and Indifferent as 
possible, answering whatever was said toher, only by 
clear, cold monosyllables, orthe shortest of sentences. 
And there I had invited them on purpose to meet 
her! I Inwardly vowed never to do it again, and 
then I exerted myself tenfold to make the time pass 
pleasantly with them, alter coming in the rain, too! 
Wontyou sing. Miss Houghton?” 

“I do not sing.” 

“ Perhaps yon will play for us, then?” 
“Idonotplav.” I 

I So In despair they turned to me, and of course, I 
played and sang for them, hut they had heard the 
same things Ally times hefore,andlt couldn’t bo verv 
entertaining. 

Then I talked, and they talked, and alter all we 
had a pretty good time with anecdotes, hits of news, 
and little plans for the summer. But I thought 
something ought to ho done to include Annice, and 
I brought out my “Game of Authors,” which was 
amusing and sufficiently intellectual. Annice did 
join in It with ns, and quite distinguished herself, in 
getting ail our cards from ns. V?e grew very merry 
over it, the gentlemen uttered several witticisms, 
and once Annice actually condescended to iaogh 
when Mr. Allen asked if she would give him a 
“Hugo Miller!” 

I At length the evening wore away, and when they 
took their departure, X turned to Annice and 
asked: - 

I “Dontyou think they’re very pleasant, Annice?” 

“0,1 don’t think anything about them; Minnie! 
They arejnst like hundreds* of others. Ithinkitis 
wasting time and power to try to be entertaining to 
people ono don’t care for.” 

“ But, Annice ” I argued, “I don’t think one ought 
to Btand aside from the world. I think people all 
owe each other a great deal of kindness and respect, 
without its being necessary to care for each other 
lndivldmOly: and it is so pleasant to'be on good 
terms with the world!” 

“Bravo! quite a speech, little Minnie!” said Hal, 
who had entered unseen, “allow me to applaud you, 
fair debutante!” And he threw a cluster of pansies at 
my feet. 

I bent to pick them up, but he was quicker than I, 
and put them into my hand with a bright, friendly 
smile. I looked at ih» Aatpon ..i_ 

dors, with vivid gold centres. How "could those 
leaves, those slender stems, bear blooms so magni¬ 
ficent? Itseemed everymomentasifthoymustdle 
of their own loveliness. 

“Pansies in March!” I exclaimed, in breathless 
delight. 

“ They grew for you,” said Ha], pleasantly. 

, Annice turned and looked at him curiously. It 
seemed as If she had hardly noticed him before, since 
she came. He folded his arms, and bent his merry 
brown eyes frill upon her as she looked. 

“I like you,” said this singular girl, at length, 
putting out her hand. 

“ Thank you!” he answered lightly, but did not 
notice the proffered hand; and he walked carelessly j 
across the room to the piano, playing a little air from 
I Puritani. ' j 


Annice and I went up stairs and left him. Our 
rooms were next each other. Annice lingered a 
little while in mine, standing by the window, look¬ 
ing out at the black skies. I put my pansies In a 
vase of water, and leaving a little caress on their pur¬ 
ple petals, turned to my bureau. As 1 did so, I saw 
Annice’s profile distinctly; it was fall of a profound 
sadness, the heavy eyelhls drooping, the red lips 
quivering. I Instantly felt to blame for not seeking 
her confidence more, for not loving her more, and 
going up to her I pnt my arms about her, and said: 

“ I love you, Annice!” 

There was no trembling then In the red lips, as 
she turned coldly round and Raid: 

“No, you don’t love me, Jlinnie.” 

Well, It was true, I did not love her. I did not 
I know her yet well enough, and it was only a little 
kind Impulse that made me tell her so, which she, 
with her keen instincts, fathomed. So then I said: 

“Ishall try to love you, Annice.” 

“ That’s honester.” she remarked, coolly. “ I be¬ 
lieve you are a good little thing, Minnie, but we are 
very different, you know.” 

Yes, we were very different I could not seem to 
get near to her, so I said no more, but began put¬ 
ting away the little trifles scattered about on my 
bureau. A small velvet case lying there I opened 
and looked at a moment then with a little thrill of 
pleasure put it away. She must have noticed and 
misunderstood the movement, for she suddenly ex¬ 
claimed: 

“I wish I wero Just like you, Minnie, after all! 
You will be happy; and I—I don’t know what I 
be!” 

“ Why?” I asked, vaguely. 

“0,1 can read your pansies, and your pictures, 
and Hal Cleveland’s eyes!” she said, meaningly. 

My free flushed hot 

“You are mistaken !” I said with spirit; “there Is 
nothing between Hal Cleveland and me.” 

Annice only smiled, and walked off to her own 


CHAPTER II. 

There was nothing between Hal and me! Fori 
had some one else to love; my king of hearts was al¬ 
ready choseD, or at least X thought so, which 
amounted to the same thing. And he was coming 
very soon to visit me, my king, my Evan! 

The year before I had been attending school in 
Washington, and in the house where i boarded, 
lived Evan Rolfe. A gentleman, thoroughly schooled 
in all the world can teach, of vast learning, 
intellectual power, and with a grace and ch arm of 
manner which made him irresistible, when he chose 
to lay aside the sarcasm, which was one of his chief 
pastimes. And this man had been willing to devote 
himself to me, his “woodland violet,” as he called 
me. He had been a friend of my uncle, who en¬ 
trusted me to him as to a guardian, little thinking 
the guardian would learn to play the lover. So 
much older than I, skilled in all diplomacy, a perfect 
reader of hearts, what weapons had I in my school¬ 
girl simplicity with which to encounter him! He 
was to me the embodiment ofevervthinc noble, now. 
erluland lofty, a Bayard, “ sans pear et sans reprochc.’ 
And when he suffered me to see that my lightest 
word was Iron law to him, that my lightest wish was 
his highest pleasure, I was spell-bound, JasduAted, 
and finally made very happy by the thought. If 
there was a lack somewhere in the greatness of ; my 
hero, a little selfishness latent even In his pleasing 
me, a want of earnest enthusiasm in the aims of his 
life, I diil not see anything ofit, he was too lhr beyond 
me for me to think of criticising. And L, the girl, 
lavished all a girl’s devotion on this brilliant, ex¬ 
perienced, self-controlled man, this accomplished 
diplomatist, whom the most exclusive and influential 
circles in Washington delighted to honor. To this 
day X cannot Imagine why he ever dreamed he loved 
me; bathe did dream It, and It was the picture of 
his proud, handsome lace which I- had shut in Its 
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case, and lovingly hidden away. There was no en¬ 
gagement yet, my uncle did not yet know, tut was 
soon to be told, perhaps daring this very next visit 
ofEvan. 

Meanwhile, the days went Btnootlily by. Annice 
was still with us, but not of us, except when unde 
and she talked politics or philosophy, but Unde 
Geoffrey was .of too sunny a nature to want to do 
that often. She chilled his harmless enthusiasms, 
laughed at his unworldly schemes, and one day he 
confessed to me his fepr that he did not love this 
orphan niece .of his as he ought. 

“ It is so strange, Minnie! Sometimes she looks at 
me.so wistfully with her mother’s eyes, that I would 
give the world to her; but then, when I try to get 
heroonfldence and sympathy, there’s no comfort in 
it, Minnie, there’s no comfort in Itl” 

Hal said nothing about her, but continued polite, 
gay and careless; though sometimes we three had 
spicy little talks and disputes as we grew more 
familiar, in the cosy recesses of the library. 

One day I remember how Annice shocked us, by 
declaring that she did not love any relation of hers 
any better than the merest stranger—that if her own 
brother were wounded and dying, she should feel 
sony as for any human being’s sufferings, no more! 

“You heartless thing 1” muttered Hal, and strode 
away. 

She looked at me, very pale, and there came that 
dreamy pleading look Into her eyes which always 
moved me, as in a sudden mood of confidence she 
said: 

„« Yet 1 could love, Minnie, I could love, if only the 
right one would come 1” 

« 1 think you could, Annice," I said kindly; 41 but 
you ought to love your own best friends first," 

“ I am looking for greater nobleness," she answer¬ 
ed, vaguely, and her eyes grew cold and speculative 
again. 

0, the April days! how softly and gently they stole 
upon us, with sun and shower, with tender green 
crass and violets. We began to take long walks, 
Annice and I, long walks where neither spoke much, 
but each indulged silently in her own little fancies 
and dreams. 

Coming home from such a walk one day, I went 
straight to my room with my burden of wild flowers, 
but Annice lingered down stairs. Suddenly sbe 
came rushing up to me, the first time I had ever 
seen her at all excited, and she said, eagerly: 

“ O, Minnie, who do you suppose can be in the 
parlor? A gentleman wbo looks like a king, and 
who bowed to me with such haughty grace, as I en¬ 
tered! Who can it be?" 

“Evan!” X exclaimed, breathlessly, starting up. 
“Evan? the Evan Eolfe I have heard you men¬ 
tion to Uncle Geofirey? Why does he come here?" 

“ He Is an old friend,” I said, with burning cheeks, 
as I left the room, and ran down to the parlor. 

He sprang to meet me, kingly indeed, but eagerly, 
and drew me to a seat by his side, while he asked me 
a host of questions whether I still cared for him— 
whether any younger man had taken his place? and 
all such things, questions which almost wounded me, 
so remote was the possibility of any disloyalty to 
1dm. In perfect content I nestled by his side, while 
we planned out the nicest little walks and rides to 
be had whDe he Btald, and the time flew like magic, 
till the tea-bell started metomy feet. 

We went to the table together. Unde Geoffrey 
greeted his old friend with delight; Hal, who had 
never seen him before, with politeness, and a meas¬ 
uring glance; while Annice just lifted her wonder¬ 
ful blue eyes up to his face, and sat silent through all 
the meal. 

But Evan was not silent. He held us all ddigbted 
listeners, while he talked, gliding from one subject 
to another, and displaying the* most perfect know¬ 
ledge of books and men. The commonest little acts 
of politeness at the table, he made memorable by 
some grace of manner or happy allusion; he could 
not pass a salt-cellar without a touch of Attic wit; 
he made brilliant bonmots, and comical little 
speeches, about the veriest trifles, till at length my 
uncle rising from the table, declared he had not been 
so entertained since his college-days. 

Then we adjourned to the library, and I saw with 
a little pang that there was to be no more “ tete-a- 
tete " for us two that evening. Unde, Hal, and 
Annice, all lingered till the last moment, until finally 
none could linger any longer. I was proud of Evan 
and his eloquence, but I did hope he would have 
found just a moment for me alone. I suppose I 
showed this In my feco—I always showed my feelings 
—for as he passed me, leaving the room, he bent 
down and murmured: 

•* your face tells secrets, Petite, which you should 
keep till to-morrow." 

Then turning to my uncle, who stood at the door 
regarding us, he said: 

“I was telling your niece, Geoffrey, tliatl should 
claim along drive with her to-morrow, in memory’ 
of our Washington * auld lang syne,’ that is, if she 
Will accept an ancient cavalier like me.” 

Unde Geoffrey bowed and said: 

“ My niece is honored by your kindness, sir." 

And with that they bade us good-night, and left 
the library. 

Once again Annice lingered In my room a little 
while before seeking her own; but this time there 
was a new light in her eyes, a suppressed excitemenl 
in her manner, as she turned over book after book or 
my table, finding many there which Evan had giver 
me. 

“ Evan Eolfe is a great, noble man,” she said, at 
length. 


‘‘Superior, is he?" I asked slilyand with supreme 
content. 

“Superior! Why, Minnie, he la one of the great 
men whom nations admire more than their kings!" 

High praise, but I did not dispute it. I loved to 
hear this cold critical Annice exalt my hero! Her 
next remark did not please quite so welL 
“How came you. to know him so well, Minnie?" 
with a disagreeable .emphasis on the “yow." 

“Why, Annice, I saw him constantly in Wash¬ 
ington.” 

“ Yes, but why be should seem to notice you so 
much, I can’t understand. He don’t seem exactly 
like your choice of friends." 

“Annice, you are getting rude,” I said, with 
dignity. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Minnie!” she exclaimed, 
her fiu*e suddenly changing; « you don’t think you’re 
In love with him!" 

“ No matter what I think. Good-night, Annice, 
Pm going to bed.” 

At which suggestive remark, she left me. 

Next morning at breakfast, Hal, who did-not know 
of the previous arrangement, asked me if I would 
like a drive along the shore for an hour or two. I 
looked at Evan, who with a haughty smile said: 

“X claim Miss Minnie for myself this morning, Mr. 
Cleveland.” 

Hal’s face showed surprise as he looked from one to 
another, then said, gravely: 

“ Only for this morning, Mr. Eolfe?” by which I 
suppose he referred to the aftemoou plans. 

“That is as it may be,”Evan answered, and I 
thought there was a little chill of disdain in his voice. 

The carriage was soon at the door, Annice and 
Uncle Geoffrey stood on the steps to see os drive 
away. O, lovely, lovely April day! every breath of 
air was delicious, and it was such a rest to the eye to 
look over the green fields. Evan enjoyed it as much 
as I; as we got out into the open country, ho suffer¬ 
ed the horses to walk slowly along, while he leaned 
back in the seat and sang. X had never heard him 
sing before, and It made my heart leap to hear his 
clear, strong voice ringing through one of Scott’s 
war-melodies. 

“Sing it again, and again!" I pleaded; so he sang 
it again, and then glanced lightly off into some of 
Moore’s songs which I did not like at all, and told 
him so. But ho went on with a mischievous gleam 
in his dark eyes: 

•“When afar ftomthe lips that are dear. 

We’ll make love to the lips that are near!’" 

Somehow, I could not bear to hear him singing it. 

“ Evan, it is dreadful!" I said. “It sounds Just as 
if you meant It.” 

Then he became grave, and looking kindly at me, 
said: 

“You take everything too much in earnest, Min¬ 
nie. 'When a man is of my age, he has learned there 
is a great deal of bubble on the champagne of life." 

“ But one ought to be in earnest, Evan,” I urged; 

“ X think the least little things seem to have so 
much meaning. I almost feel as if you could not 
sing such lines, without having a feeling like them 
somewhere In your heart, no matter how hidden.” 

“Philosophic Minnie! but you’re right! I have 
no doubt I do feel a sympathy with those lines. Few 
have only one love in a life-time. X'rmportc: 

“‘The love of Candlemas or June 

Flows from the same celestial springs; 

Just as wc play the self-same tune 
Upon a thousand different strings.* 

“You came into my heart at Candlemas, Petite.” 
“But I give you June and all the rest,”! mur¬ 
mured. 

“So you do, my darling. Bless youl” And he 
gave me a look whose sweetness I have never for¬ 
gotten. 

Then he drove on faster. The road was rough, and 
we rattled over the stones. Suddenly a little brown 
farmhouse came into sight, and Evan declared he 
should get out and ask for a glass of milk. So hand¬ 
ing me the reins, he sprang down, and spoke to a nice 
rosy-cheeked girl in the door. She went in and 
directly returned with a brimming pitcher and tum¬ 
bler. As Evan took them to come tome, she followed 
him toward tho gate. The wind caught off-her 
white sun-bonnet and flung it under the horses’ 
feet; they plunged madly on one side, and then in 
perfect abandonment of terror began ru nn i n g like the 
wind. The scene of that Instant is impressed indeli¬ 
bly upon my vision. Evan’B face ot horror as he 
hurled down pitcher, tumbler and all, and darted 
through the gate, as If he could equal the speed of 
those horses! The vanishing farmhouse, the whirl¬ 
ing fences, the changeless sky! Still the horses ran 
on. I knew there was nothing for me to do; it was 
so strange to think that the next moment I might be 
lying dead upon the stones, and Evan would grieve 
for his little Candlemas love! 

Suddenly I saw a man driving slowly towards ns; 
he comprehended the matter, he sprang down, and 
with a strong arm uplifted put himselfin the hotses’ 
path. I knew that they plunged down upon him, 
and then I fillnted. 

By-and-by, I was conscious of lying on a bank, and 
some one’s tear fell on my cheek. X looked up and 
there was Hal! He had saved my life! I felt so weak 
and strange, I thought I was dying. 

“O Hal!” I said, reaching out my arms to him, 
“ how kind you were to come! Take me home.” 

And he lifted me up easily, and carried me, close to 
his heart, to where his fiuthful horse stood waiting 
for him. 

Evan came up breathless. 


“ Is she hurt? Is she dead?” I heard him ask. 

“ Not dead!” said Hal, shuddering. 

“Mr. Cleveland, I owe you a life-long debt, I shall 
nevcr|ferget it! Give Minnie to me, if you please, I 
will take her home directly.” 

“ Not with those horses!” exclaimed Hal, sternly. 
‘‘0, they’re safe enough now, and heartily ashamed- 
of themselves! But she shall choose for herself. 
Minnie, will you go with me?” 

I loved him. 

“Yes, I’ll go with yon, Evan! But O Hal, Half’ 
I whispered, “how can I ever thank you!” 

“You needn’t,Minnie!” he said, shortly; “per¬ 
haps I didn’t know whom I was doing it for!” And 
he sprang into his chaise and drove rapidly away. 

That little speech wounded me deeply, when I 
thought of it again. 

O, how tender and careful Evan was! He seemed 
to feel so penitent for what was no fault of his. And 
when we reached home, ho would let no one do any¬ 
thing for me but himself. And all the afternoon I 
lay on the library sofa, while be read “Ladle ” to 
me. He was a perfect reader. Towards twilight he 
threw down the book, and suddenly said: 

“ Minnie, I haven’t asked yet who that pale stiff 
Miss Houghton isj who lives in yonr house and eats 
at your table?” 

“ My Cousin Annice,” said I; “ do you like her?" 

“ Not I! she’s dreadiblly in the way. I don’t want 
to have to ask her too, by-and-by, when you get well 
enough to drive again. But she has haunting eyes." 

I remembered their pleading look, and determined 
to do her justice. 

“ She’s a splendid girl, Evan, only so peculiar. 
She can read ever so many languages, Greek among 
them, only think of that! And she studies meta¬ 
physics and politics; she is very superior!” 

“ Warm hearts are better than strong minds,” he 
said, “ and she should dress better, Minnie. It is 
every woman’s duty to make herself as beautiful as 
possible.” 

“And what is every man’s duty?" I asked, rather 
piqued. 

“To be strong!” and he sprang up, racing the 
room in kingly mood. Suddenly he came back to 
me and said, softly: 

“Minnie, as I reached the door, some one passed 
it suddenly, and I heard a quick rustle of a woman’s 
dress passing up-stairs. Could It have been Annice? 
I should not like to have wounded her feelings by 
what I said!” 

“I can’t tell,” I answered. “I don’t believe you 
will ever know. But, Evan, go take & walk, you 
must he so tired of me by this time.” 

“ I’m not tired, but I’ll take the walk and get you 
some bananas,” he said, kindly, and off he went; 
whflo I lay on my sola, and had. happy dreams till 
nearly tea-time. By-and-by, Hal came in laughing. 

“O, Minnie, such a discovery as I have made! 
The statue has come to life. Annice is transformed 
into a brilliant glowing queenP* 

«"What do you mean, Hal?” 

“I don’t know any better than yon. I met her 
sweeping into the parlor dressed superbly, looking as 
cool as if nothing was unusual, while I almost fainted 
In astonishment. You’d better come to tea, and see 
her. It’s grand!” 

“ I can’t, Hal. My head aches.” 

“Poor little head!” Bathe did not touch it as he 
sometimes had done, with gentle motion to charm 
away the pain. And the hell ringing the next Instant, 
he went down to tea. 

I heard the hum of voices very faintly from the 
distant room, and could just manage to distinguish 
Evan’s. My solitary tea and toast I toyed with a 
little while and then sent them away, and waited 
rather impatiently for the others to come. At length 
I head the doors opening and shutting, and steps In 
the hall. 

CHAPTEB HI. 

Hal came back first and took a chair by my sofa. 
Uncle went to his great arm-chair by the table, and 
then came in Evan and Annice, sweeping along 
grandly, bowing to roe In much state, and then Evan, 
standing off from her, said: 

“ You have not met before, M i nnie, I believe. It 
is Butterfly tux Chrysalis!” 

Annice frowned. 

“ Nay then, Queen of Sheba, If that please my lady 
better.” 

“A Queen of Sheba, with golden hair and blue 
eyes,” I said, for want of a better thing to say. 

Certainly my thoughts were completely put to rout, 
at sight of Annice bending over me with lustrous 
eyes. 'Where did sbe get that dress? I had never 
taken the trouble to look at her wardrobe, but surely 
I never dreamed she possessed such a glowing gold- 
colored silk as this which draped her in its heavy, 
shining folds. And the lace on her wrists and neck! 
why, / had never owned an inch of such lace in my 
life. I never knew how beautiful her hair was, till 
now I saw It massed upon her forehead like a coro¬ 
net of golden ripples, with no ornament but a dusky, 
gorgeous-winged butterfly, a dead splendor, fastened 
there. Her complexion, exquisitely clear and white, 
with just the faintest pink tinge of excitement; her 
eyes misty, luminous, changeftil, anything but cold 
and chilling. For the first time I began to know 
Annice, and how little even then. It was quite a 
tableau as she stood waiting for me to speak to her, 
and Evan a little apart watching us both with a 
smile. 

I put my hands before my eyes. 

“Annice, you dazzle me! But if you be queen, let 


me kiss your hand.” She extended the soft white 
hand, and I kissed it, but 1 have never kissed hand 
or lip of hers since. Then I said: 

“ Evan, bring a throne.” 

He wheeled a giant easy-ch air around, and she sank 
down In it, playing with herffm. 

—“Talk, A"!*ice," I said. “I’m an invalid, you 
know, and you must entertain me.” 

So she began to talk, rallied Hal on his silence, 
flung saucy sparkling sentences at Evan, which he 
paid back generously; and now and then, she would 
begin some speech merrily enough, but before it end¬ 
ed, let it glide off into a little sad strain which some¬ 
how had an inexpressible charm. And by-and-by, I 
could not tell how, sbe was philosophizing with Evan 
about the mind. She quoted Greek from Aristotle, 
and French from Cousin, with such ease that one 
would not think till afterwards to be surprised be¬ 
cause she a woman. And Evan led her on and 
on, from debate to debate, about subjects manifold, 
bnt never once did he find her beyond her depth. 

“ You hear!” said Hal to me; “ that’s the way she 
went on all tea-time about politics and nations.” 

• And by-and-by, Evan passing me whispered, 
“■What m Annice that is, a woman fit to hold a 
court of her own. She ought to have a place in tha t 
book about the 4 Queens of Society!’ ” 

My head ached with dull throbs, and I could only 
smile back for reply. 

“ Poor Minnie! ah, here are the bananas,” he said, 
as the servant brought them in. “These will refresh 
you." And taking an ottoman at my side, he began 
drawing off the thick peel in strips, from the rich 
yellow-hearted fruit inside. Then cutting off circlet 
after circlet of the creamy pulp, he dropped them 
one by one into my mouth, 

“ Like a big bird feeding its little birds,” he said, 
laughing. 

The banana was delicious, the headache began to 
go. I looked up at Evan gratefully, and he pushed 
back my hair with a caressing touch, saying, “Poor 
little Minnie I” 

There was a rustle of the gold-colored silk, Annice 
was moving restlessly in her chair. Evan turned. 
Hal sprang up with alacrity, and said: 

“Annice, don’t you want a banana? Let me help 
you.” 

She did not answer, but slowly let her gaze rest 
upon Evan. He smiled curiously, and rising, stood 
before her, and presented a 
“■Why, It Isn’t peeled!” looking at him with won¬ 
der in her great blue eyes. 

So he peeled it. Hal came back and sat by me 
again. 

My headache increased fearfully. I looked up into 
Hal’s kind eyes. 

“ Hal, you’re always by me when I am in trouble.” 
“Are you In trouble, Minnie?” he said, with a 
face half stern, half pitying. 

44 Only this headache,” I told him. So he bade me 
shut my eyes, but never lifted his hand to help me, 
never tried to magnetize the pain from my brow. 

Uncle Geoffrey had been sitting very thoughtfully 
all the evening through. Suddenly he spoke: 

44 Eolfe, aren’t we going to have some reading. 
You must not deny us the treat now and then.” 

“I’ll abdicate,” said Evan Eolfe. “Here’s Miss 
Annice has never taken her turn yeL You’ll read, 
I'm sure!” 

■Without blush or demur, she assented very quietly. 
He brought her Tennyson’s “ Princess.” And she 
read it, read it beautifully all through, though I 
thought sho rather spoiled the little song Interludes. 
Evan tlirew himself on a cushion at her feet, and 
looked up in her face. He could do such boyish 
things gracefully. 

When the poem was ended Uncle Geoffbey arose, 
which was the signal for separation. I went up to 
my room and listened for Annice to follow. Ten 
minutes passed and she did not come. Thenlthought 
I would go down stairs again and look for my vin¬ 
aigrette which I had left upon the soih. Annice was 
just coming up. I stopi»ed her, saying: 

“Annice, is It really you?” For I had notyet ceased 
being amazed. 

“If I be I, as I do hope I be. 

My little dog at home will sure know me!” 

she Bang with a little wiliUl laugh. “But you don’t 
know me, Minnie!" And she went on up stairs. 

Evan stood at the library door. Wben 1 had found 
my vinaigrette and was coming out, he laid his hand 
caressingly on my head, and I rested my cheek 
against his shoulder. For I was so tired, and I loved 
him. 

44 What an evening?’ he said. 

“Yes, Evan! And now I am sure she heard what 
you said In the library about her dress.” 

“ Do you think she changed so for me?” he said. 
“I shall ask her to walk with me to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ O Evan, why?” I asked, raising my head. 

“It is best,” be said; “I do not wish to arouse 
suspicion by going with you so constantly, and I do 
not choose to zzk her to Join ns. So I shall occa¬ 
sionally invite her by herself” 

“ But, Evan, I (lid not know you cared for suspicion. 
I thought you were going to tell my uncle all about 
us. 1 don’t like to be afraid of having things 
known!” 

Then he smiled at me, but said, decidedly: 

“Not yet, Minnie, not yet!” 

What more could I say? I was mortified that I 
had said so much! 

Next morning, Annice came down, a chrysalis 
again. Drc= plain gray, her hair braided straight 
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back, her eyes blue and cold. But the old look could moment. I came out from my curtains, and passing 

not bring back the old order of things, no one could them, said: 

forget that she was a princess la disguise. Evan “ Mts artnis, tea is ready.” 

kept saying exciting things to her, to lead her to That was rather a singular meal, I fitney, to all of 

talk, but she would only make wise, brief answers, us; hut we passed each other biscuits and butter, 
and would not grow enthusiastic at alt. cake and marmalade, as If there were nothing new 

So after we left the table, and Annice went up under the sun. Hal was quite interested in the 
stairs to get ready for her walk, Evnn overtook me in story of the forest adventure, 
the hall and drew me aside to the parlor. “ You say you found shelter in a cave from the 

“Now. Minnie, my little blossom, grow bright and rain*.'” he remarked, 
strong to-day, and to-morrow we two will have some “ Very fortunately, we did,” Evan said, 
nice long happv excursion. You are the light of my “"Why, there’s something like that in the -4 th 
heart, you know.” Book of the -EneidHal said musingly; “you learn- 

“Confound you!” muttered Hal, from the depths ed people know better than I, but I remember 
of an easy-ebair. I was so afraid Evan would hear this: 

him, but he could not have done so, for he went on “ * Spduncam Dido dux d Trojamts, tandem Devt- 
careleasly: muni,’ ” etc. 

“And don’t let that hov Cleveland be making love “-Von quote vciy inappropriately, «lr," said Uncle 

to von. Yon belong to me, you know.’’ Geoffrey, looking up ebarply. Annice turned to- 

He stopped abruptly, for Annice was coming down wards Hal with a dangerous light in her eyes, but 
stairs, in hat and cloak, and she looked around for be only laughed. 

him. So then they went out together. I turned Alter tea, Evan invited me to take a moonlight 
back to the parlor to ask Hal what l»e had meant, walk with him. I declined, and be transferred tb( 
but there was Unde Geoffrey just coming In by invitation to Annice, who accepted rather coldly, 
another door, so I put It oft “X should think you had walked enough!” ex 

The morning passed pleasantlv along; I sewed, nostulated Unde Gcoffrev. 
and wrote and sang, and teased Hal while he bal- “I want to go to the post-oflice,” she answered, 
anced uncle’s accounts. By-und-by, I began to wish When they were gone, uncle Raid: 

for Evan and Annice to return; policy surely did not “ I’m glad you ilhlu't care to go, Minnie. I have 

require him to take a very long walk, I thought. I always admired Bolfe, and followed his judgment, 
went to the window and looked out, clouds were but somehow lately f feelagrowing distrust of him. 


gathering dark and thick over the blue sky. 

“Itis going to rain,” I said; “those clouds wCI 
bring them home” ^ 

But they did not come. I grew uneasy. Hal fin¬ 
ished uncle’s accounts, and began to balance his own 
by teasing me, but I had no spirit to answer him 
back. He told me an amusing story, but I still 
looked listlessly from the window. So at length he 
went off, took up a copy of Virgil and began reading. 

The rain at last poured in torrents. Every mo¬ 
ment I expected to see the absent ones rush up the 
steps tired and dripping, but they did not. Where 
could they be? Perhaps they had sought shelter in | 
some house, and would come jogging along by-and- 
by in a farmer’s wagon. Still the moments passed, 
the rain poured, and they did not come. Then, vague 
fears began to haunt me, perhaps they had ventured 
out on an impromptu sail, and the wind and storm 
had driven them out to sea, or wrecked them. X 
grew very nervons and alarmed at length, for I 
thought if they had sought shelter anywhere, Evan 
would surely have found a carriage or an umbrella, 
and come home himself to relieve our anxieties. 
Still it rained, and still they did not come. We 
waited dinner an hour, but finally went to it with¬ 
out them. 

After that, the sun broke out, the black clouds 
cleared away, and I sat very patiently at the window 
again. It was four o’clock when I saw them coming. 
I ran to the door; Annice, entering, passed rapidly 
up stairs, hut I did not notice her. X only thought of 
Evan, with all my heart In my free. 

“I’m alive, darling!” he exclaimed, putting out 
his hands. 

Then he told me how they had gone a long way 
into the country, and not noticing the clouds, were 
taken by surprise when the rain began to foil. Ko 
house was in sight, but a thick forest on one side of 
he Toad, offered a shelter. There they fled, and 
liter wandering about awhile, found a deep cave 
imongthe rocks, dry and roomy, where they staid in 
icrfect security until the storm ceased. The story 
lid not seem qnite satisfactory to mo. I wondered 
phy he did not leave Annice there, and come away 
for a carriage, or to let us know about them. But he 
said: 

u Would I leave vour cousin alone and unprotected 
in the forest?” 

Then I wondered why as time passed, they did not 
both venture out in spite of the rain, rather than stay 
In prison so long. Bathe said:- 

“ Would I let your cousin, a delicate girl, with her 
thin shoes, expose herself in such weather? So 
there was no more to be said, and then he went out 
for the newspaper. 

I thought I would go to find Annice, after that. 
She sat quietly in her room, reading Pope’s Essay on 
Man. I went round and stood in front of her. 

“Annice, did you have a nice walk?” 

Sbe blushed a very little. “ Klee all but the rain. 
We had a tedious time waiting.” 

“Annice,” I said, “ you would make a very fine 
wife for a leader in diplomatic circles.” * 

“I will not contradict you,” she answered. “I 


1 Lope I do not wrong him, but I wish he were gone. 

He almost lost your file forme, Minnie, and he has 
incited Annice to all her freaks. What do yon 
think, Hal?” 

Hal bit his lips. 

“I dare not trust myself to speak, sir!” 

“I agree with you perfectly, under* I said. 

Hal looked round at me with a flash, in his eyes. 
Before long the wandering couple returned. An- 
nice had a letter. She told us its contents at once, 
her aunt wished her to return home, and she should 
leave the next forenoon. This was. sudden. Uncle 
said she must not go alone, he would find her an 
escort. 

“ It is unnecessary, Geoffrey,” said Evan Bolfe. 

“ I go myself to-morrow, and shall take pleasure in 
accompanying Miss Houghton to her home. It Is on 
my route.” 

Uncle looked half obliged and half annoyed; but 
Hal very pleasantly offered to order the carriage for 
them. This made Annice turn towards him. 

“ You are glad I go, I suppose, Hal Cleveland?” 

“It is the end of our play,” he said, gravely; “is 
one usually glad to see the cur t ain. fo il?” 

The next morning before any one bad gone down, 
stairs, a little note was slipped under my door; just 
these words, “ One moment in-the parlor, Minnie!*' 

I went down. Evan put out his arms towards me 
with an appealing gesture, but I took no notice, 
only looked at him with simple Inquiry in my 
glance. 

“ Then I have lost you, Minnie?” 

“ You have not kept me, Evan.” 

“Can I keep you now!” he uttered, advancing 
eagerly. 

“ Ko! it is too late for that!” 

** Ko? then good-by, little woodland violet. It 
| breaks my heart that you are gone out of my life I’ 1 
he added, with a passionate regret in Ws voice. Ittic 
that made no difference, I smiled slightly and turned 
away. 

Hal walked in with a gay good morning, and before 
long we were all assembled for a hasty breakfast. 
Then the travellers were ready to start. 

We stood on the steps, uncle, Hal, and I, to see 
them go. Evan never turned his head to look at us. 
Annice did, once. She looked at Hal with dreamy, 
cold blue eyes. So they went. 

And as we turned back into the house, Hal took 
my hand In his,and said: 

“Heis gone, thank Heaven! And may neither 
you nor I ever see him again!” 

** What do you care ?” said Unde Geoffrey. 


think I should.” 


“Because you know how not to have too much 
heart!” I added. 

“ That you are not sure of!” And her eves warned 


me to intrude no more. 

That evening. Just before tea-time, I went down 
into the library. Ko one was there, and I sought 
my fovorite seat in among the window curtains, 
listening to Hal’s merry voice outside on the steps, 
as he talked with some friend who seemed in no haste 
to go. Evan came In by-and-by, looked round the 
room, saw no one, and was going out again, when 
Annice entered. 

Entered, dressed in black—rich, lustreless folds 
foiling about her, and trailing softly ou the floor, 
all black. And in her golden hair a knot of purple 
pansies. 

“My Queen, my Sphinx, Egypt!” murmured 
Evan, springing towards her. And the proud head 
bent low upon his shoulder. 

All the love in my heart for Evan Bolfe died that 
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MY EXPERIENCE KEEPING HOUSE. 


BT JOSS AMELIA DUTTO3T. 


All the young folks of my acquaintance 
come to me with their household troubles, and 
I believe look upon me as a sort of dragon In 
the art of housekeeping, with a specialty for 
solving the vagaries of tradesmen’s bills, and 
gifted by nature with sufficient courage to 
cope with that terrible bugbear, a domestic 
servant, When I see their anxious young 
laces, and listen to their sorrowful tales, my 
thoughts go back to an adventure of my own 
early youth. 

It was winter, and I was about fifteen years 
old, when my mother’s health obliged her to 
leave London, so that a long perspective of 
Christmas preparations and the entii e charge 
of the housekeeping fell to my lot. So many 
solemn Injunctions accompanied the trust that 
I became rather unhappy, and secretly would 


have given much to escape my promotion; 
but of course, when mama, npon my faintly 
hinting my misgivings, saidMy dear, yon 
are no longer a child, ettt,” I assumed a ma¬ 
ture air, and vainly endeavored to understand 
her instructions. A day or two after she was 
driven away in a carriage full of pillows and 
shawls, while I stood watching her from the 
door, with a very large bunch of keys in my 
hand, and something in my eyes that made 
the street look very queer and confused. 

As the orders for that day had been gives, 
I had a short time before me in which to re¬ 
flect upon my newly-acquired empire. My 
ruminations were of a very dismal character, 
when I remembered that I was on terms of 
painful f amiliar ity with the cook, who was la 
the habit of calling me “ My dear." 
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When we hid dinner-parties, our man By¬ 
ron seemed to hare a weather eye open to in¬ 
tercept the wine as it approached my neigh¬ 
borhood. I was very sore upon this subject, 
although I infinitely preferred water; but, 
with the martyr-like spirit common to my age, 
would bare gladly sacrificed my tastes to in¬ 
duce people to think me a year or two older 
than I really was. Byron’s officiousness of¬ 
fended, and at the same time awed me,so that 
a reprimand would, I felt, be more than I 
could manage In connection with him. The 
housemaid regularly ordered me out of my 
own bedroom if I intruded at cleaning times, 
and would ruthlessly destroy any trifles which 
she judged useless and troublesome to dust. 
In fact, I was generally considered of no ac¬ 
count by the servants. When I thought of 
this, and what foundation my ignorance gave 
for It, my heart sank. The more I thought, 
the more I felt some desperate more on my 
own part was necessary, and I finally resolved 
to astonish papa himself by my demeanor. 

Ko sooner bad I made the resolution than 
I determined to carry it into execution that 
very evening, when a stranger was coming to 
dine. 

For the better fulfilment of my purpose I 
got out a book on housekeeping, and turning 
to that portion which treated of M the mis¬ 
tress,” I found a recommendation to glance at 
the newspapers in order to be able, upon the 
return of the master in the evening, to con¬ 
verse with him upon the topics of the day. 
This struck me as an excellent idea, and I ac¬ 
cordingly buried myself in the Times until it 
was time to dress. After a careful and lengthy 
toilet, I descended to the drawing-room, 
and sat upright on a sofa, with my heart beat¬ 
ing very fast, waiting for papa and his friend. 
When they arrived, I was rather disturbed by 
papa’s saying, “ Mr. Freeman, this Is my little 
daughter Rose, my housekeeper for the pres¬ 
ent;” however I behaved with much dignity, 
and tried to look as accustomed to it as I 
could. I thought papa very cruel for calling 
attention to my taking mama’s seat as a 
great joke, and I was further outraged by his 
asking me if I hadn’t better send the soup to 
him to dispense, and by Byron’8 intense enjoy¬ 
ment of this sally. However, we got through 
dinner with tolerable smoothness, and I should 
again have become quit* comfortable had not 
my mind been perturbed by anticipation of 
the critical moment when the ladies usually 
leave the dining-room. How majestic ap¬ 
peared the idea of rising amid general confu¬ 


sion and a rush of gentlemen to open the door! 
How I longed to sweep out, leaving a napkin- 
strewn room behind me. But, alas, papa was 
seated opposite! Then torturing fears arose 
that I was in the way, and I began to get very 
red cheeks as these thoughts trooped through 
my head one after the other. Never can I 
forget the relief I felt when Mr. Freeman 
looked at his watch and declared he had only 
time to catch his train. My gratitude to kind¬ 
ly Fate, who had caused him to live out of 
town, was unbounded; and when I sat down 
to play to papa, I reflected with delight that, 
in Mr. Freeman’s eyes, my dignity was un¬ 
shaken. 

After tea papa, being thoroughly aroused 
from his nap, I brought in some work, and 
seating myself on the opposite aide of the fire¬ 
place, felt that now was my time for the topics 
of the day. After rejecting one or two sub¬ 
jects as being too feminine, I made a bold 
plunge and said: 

u P&pa, surely the premier is a very incom¬ 
petent man?” 

Papa was reading the Quarterly Review, 
and did not answer. Then it occurred to me 
that he was very likely tired of politics, so I 
tried another topic. 

u Pa P a > dear, what a nice place Tattersall’s 
must be; I should like to see it.” 

Papa had been fidgeting and impatient fol¬ 
lowing the lines in his paper with his fore¬ 
finger, and at this point he looked up with 
rather a bewildered air and said: 

“ What in heaven’s name, are you talking 
about, Rosy?” 

“ I was reading in the paper about a place 
called Tattersall’s, papa, and It said that the 
amount of speculation on the turf created 
quite an agreeable surprise, It must be de¬ 
lightful to play at cards on the grass, but 
wouldn’t it be rather cold at this time of 
year?” 

“ There, good night, my dear child. It is 
past ten o’clock, and quite time yon were in 
bed.” 

I was much blighted by this failure, but 1 
there was some consolation in the fact that 
my humiliation had had no witness. 

At breakfast next day, sore troubles began. 
The first thing I did was to lose the keys, and 
go despairingly up and down looking for them, 
and expecting every moment to hear papa’s 
heelless slippers (the comfort of which I have 
never been able to appreciate) slapping the 
stairs. At last they were found, and I had 
just made the tea when papa came down. 
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Being late, he wanted everything at once, and 
nothing was forthcoming. When I poured 
out the tea, I was alarmed to observe its pale 
appearance, and when the milk was put in, it 
looked decidedly forbidding. Papa pronoun¬ 
ced it “fiat as ditchwater” The newspaper, 
too, had not been aired, and I could see he 
was regretting the absence of mama, who 
was one of those charmiDg people who can 
always give you a piu, a postage-stamp, or 
two sixpences for a shilling, and who inva¬ 
riably know the day of the month. 

When at last papa got off, I felt greatly 
relieved, and presently, when Julia Gray 
came for me to go and see her Christmas- 
tree, I joyfully put on my bonnet and sal¬ 
lied forth utterly oblivious of my responsibil¬ 
ities. On returning, about half past twelve 
o’clock, in high spirits, I found the cook in 
an unapproachable temper, declaring she had 
“ been looking for me high and low, with no 
dinner ordered and going for one o’clock, and 
master so pertickler; and she wondered why 
missis couldn’t stop at home, she did,” and so 
on, until my courage oozed away; and with 
the hope of bringing her round, I even descend¬ 
ed to coaxing. This, if not dignified, was, 
perhaps, the best thing I could do. The good 
old soul took pity on my youth, and not only 
forgave me, but did her best with the cook¬ 
ery department until my mother’s return. 

Byron and I did not agree so well. 1 was 
not on such familiar terms with him , and he 
treated me with distant contempt, as a crea¬ 
ture altogether too infantine to be worthy of 
consideration. When I dined or lunched 
alone, instead of sounding the gong, he would 
tell me casually that I could go down, or send 
me a message by any one who happened to 
be passing. He was apt to spread & table¬ 
cloth over only half the table, and to give 
me a small knife and fork. He insisted upon 
my taking tea in the dining-room, and would 
in time, I think, have brought me down to 
milk and water. A teacup at breakfast he 
considered best suited to my age, and he never 
by any chance posted my letters. 

My mother had been in the habit of visiting 
all the trades-people once a week, so on the 
first Saturday I sallied forth, and with many 
misgivings, called on the butcher. I had 
never been to his shop before, and consequent¬ 
ly was not known therA As it was quite 
full, I remained for some time standing in 
one corner, very much distressed by some 
pendant liver, on one side, and on the other 
by a whole carcase, with long straggling 


limbs which now and then, when I unwarily 
gave them the opportunity, poked me in the 
back in a ghostly and alarming manner. I 
thought, and still think, the men unnecessa¬ 
rily emphatic in thumping down the meat, 
and that Ihey displayed a fiendishly trium¬ 
phant dexterity in sharpening their knives 
and in flinging the inferior parts of the meat 
through the window on to a kind of bed, 
covered with a sheet, which stood outside. 
Crowding round this place were a number of 
anxious faces with large baskets, and gener¬ 
ally carrying halfpence in their hands, care¬ 
fully heaping together scraps and bones which 
their well-to-do brothers had rejected, and 
behind them were still leaner figures, looking 
wistfully over their shoulders, not even ven¬ 
turing to ask the price. 

I was painfully absorbed in watching these 
grim specimens of a poverty I had scarcely 
seen before, when the master of the shop—a 
large man with a soothing manner—came 
up and asked for my commands. I tried to look 
knowing as I glanced up to the roof of the 
shop where was a grove of legs and loins 
of mutton, and said bravely I want a piece of 
beef. “ Quite bo,” murmured the butcher, 
“nice-tender? What part would you like?” 
Here was a poser! However, driven to des¬ 
peration, I answered briskly, “Send me a 
round.” I thought I detected a slight smirk 
about the butcher, and on my return the cook 
greeted me with, “Lawks, my dear! what 
hare you been a buying?” 

“ Wasn’t it right, cook ?” 

“ Right ? Why, my child, there was enough 
there to feed four or five ’ulkin boys for a 
week! Not a hounce less than thirty pounds 
of beef If you’ll believe me I I sent it hack 
directly, and more shame for him to send it 
here.” 

I defended the butcher, and confessed my 
Bins ; but I never ventured into his shop again, 
and ever after, when I parsed it, the men 
would nudge one another to look at the young 
lady who bought the round of beef! 

And now I must confess to a piece of cow¬ 
ardice which haunted me for jears, causing 
me to feel hot and uncomfortable whenever 
I remembered it. Mama had very strict and 
distinct rules concerning visitors in the kitch¬ 
en, and I had witnessed many a struggle 
between her and the servants upon the sub¬ 
ject. One evening when papa had gone out 
after dinner, and I was quite alone, I heard 
strange and unmistakably masculine voices 
Issuing from the kitchen. I felt very much 
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disturbed and alarmed, and approached the 
kitchen door with caution. I noticed that it 
was only just ajar instead of being wide open 
as usual. Peeping through the crack, I saw 
within a hilarious party. The table was 
spread with much profusion with .our best 
china and plate: at one end was placed a 
large ham, which had appeared that day at 
our table; at the other a fine Stilton cheese, 
and the interval was filled up with side dishes 
and sweets which had all made their debut 
upstairs. The company gathered round the 
board was numerous.. Cook presided,arrayed 
in a large patterned tartan dress, and was 
supported by a stout,bald gentleman, ia< shirt 
sleeves and a black satin waistcoat, diligently 
carving ham. A portly lady, who was drink¬ 
ing beer from papa’s silver tankard, appeared 
to be his wife as she addressed him as u Fath¬ 
er dear.” Our housemaid was dandling their 
baby, who indulged ia loud crowing, inter¬ 
spersed with shrieks. Cook divided her atten¬ 
tion between hospitality and a youth appa¬ 
rently about eighteen, who was seated by her 
side and appeared to be her lover. A strange 
young lady, who was nursing our cat, sat by 
a vacant chair which Byron had evidently 
just quitted for the purpose of uncorking 
several bottles w hich stood on the dresser, and 
which looked suspiciously like papa’s old port. 
I stared long at this horrible sight, and was 
only roused by the cold from the fascination 
which possessed me. I shivered, hesitated, 
walked towards the kitchen, then suddenly 
turned and run away. 

What an evening I passed! Wandering 
from room to room, every now and then 
gloomily listening over the banisters to the 
mirth below, and suffering all the tortures of 
& bad conscience! When at length 1 went 
to bed, I could not sleep for thinking of the 
party in the kitchen, aad with strange incon¬ 
sistency, when I heard them going, I felt 
thankful that papa had not come home to find 
them. I got out of bed and stood shivering 
at the window to watch them pass the lamp 
at the corner of the square to make Eure they 
were all gone, and then crept back to pass a 
night of terrible vacillation. In the morning 
I arose with half a determination to carry fire 
and sword in the kitchen. But somehow or 
other, when I approached the enemy, the 
cook was so obliging and cheerful, showed so 
much sympathy in aiding me to grapple with 
the mincemeat question, and altogether con¬ 
fronted me with such an Innocent face, that I 
confess with shame, I ignored the previous 


evening and have kept my discoveries to 
myself ever since. Bay by day I sank lower. 
When it was necessary to reprove any of the 
servants, I grew cold with alarm; and at the 
most unsuitable moments, as visions of some 
forgotten doty would come into my mind, my 
cheeks and ears would become scarlet. 

One day, while the kitchen was empty, I 
accidentally discovered two volumes of the 
Waverley Novels, belonging to a very hand¬ 
some set of which papa was extremely fond. 
Strange to say, I blushed violently when 1 
discovered them. Why, I do not know. Was 
It intense sympathy for the servants, I won¬ 
der, as it was not so many years since I had 
left off such sins myself? Was it papa I fear¬ 
ed? or mama? I was only fifteen, and I am 
afraid it was the servants. Still, had any one 
come in at that moment I think the worm 
would have turned for once. But, alas! I 
had ample time to cool, and I did nothing but 
carry a dreadful load of anxiety about with 
me. Every day I visited the bookcase in the 
fond hope that the books might be replaced 
then I stole some opportunity of contempla¬ 
ting them in the kitchen, and watched, with¬ 
out a murmur, their progress from the cook’s 
drawers to the housemaid’s work-box, and 
thence to Byron’s pantry. In the evening I 
was always dreading the moment when papa 
might ask for them,and at such times resolved 
to strike the next morning. Those were 
dreadful days, and my sufferings were not 
the less acute as Christmas time approached, 
and I had the prospect of playing hostess to a 
party from the country about to visit London 
for the first time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Higgles were farmers, and 
they had one child, a boy. Papa had encoun¬ 
tered them years' before, when he had been 
concerned in some election, and had taken a 
great liking to Mr. Higgles. Ever since, we 
had received substantial civilities from them 
at Christmas time, and this year they were to 
come up and stay with us to see the wonders 
of the metropolis. 

On the day of their arrival, papa went to 
meet them at the station, and I sat at the draw¬ 
ing-room window nervously looking out for 
them. At length a cab drew up and I was 
surprised to see nothing on the top but a 
moderately-sized trunk, covered with cow*skIn 
of the most vivid red and white ever produc¬ 
ed by nature, and a huge bundle of evergreens. 
I hurried down stairs and found papa vainly 
endeavoring to lead Mrs. Higgles Into the 
dining-room, for she was too much occupied 
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with anxieties concerning her baggage to pay 
any attention to him, Byron was drawn up 
behind the door, where he had retired in dud¬ 
geon because his services in handing bundles 
had been declined; and Mrs. Higgles, Teiy 
rosy with exertion and the cold air, was pull¬ 
ing and straining at the box. Meanwhile the 
cabman, after liberating the party, stood hold¬ 
ing the cab door open, and disclosing the 
interior of the vehicle perfectly crammed 
with bundles of every size and shape. I have 
never properly understood how they were all 
collected at the railway station; and papa, 
when I questioned him about it, had no clear¬ 
er recollection than that he had had a fearful 
time of it altogether, until the party was land¬ 
ed in our house. 

At length the box was laid on the door¬ 
mat, whence it was taken by Byron, whose 
taste was severely wounded by its gaudy out¬ 
side. The evergreens were next attacked, 
and these Mr. Higgles most inconsiderately 
placed in the middle of the hall, where they 
effectually fenced in the whole party; and 
poor Mrs. Higgles could only gaze across this 
prickly barrier, and shriek agonized direc¬ 
tions concerning her favorite bundles. 
Among these was a large basket with a han¬ 
dle in the middle and a lid on either side, 
from under one of which a black bottle peep¬ 
ed. This contained a strong brew of tea, and 
the basket was further provided with substan¬ 
tial provisions which had been packed up for 
refreshment on the road. There was also a 
large bunch of iaurestiuus, which Mrs. Hig¬ 
gles had that morning gathered in her garden, 
another of sweet herbs, and they both smelt 
delightfully of the country, and a huge hamper 
filled with rural delicacies. A large bandbox, 
tied up with a blue and white cotton handker¬ 
chief, contained Mrs. Higgles’s best bonnet; 
and when the cabman’s profaning hands 
brought it forth, her anxieties were so vivid 
that I feared she would immolate herself on 
the spiky holly like a Balaklava hero on the 
Kussian bayonets. Now, when all these treas¬ 
ures had been extricated, Master Job Higgles 
who had been buried behind them, became 
apparent. He emerged in an embarrassed 
state, and immediately commenced wiping his 
shoes on the mat, from which performance he 
was with difficulty induced to desist. 

Mr. Higgles was about fifty years old, spare 
Id figure, with a weather-beaten red face, 
bright watery blue eyes, and scanty gray hair 
and whiskers. Hia ordinary attire was black, 
his coats appearing to be made of some 


exceedingly unsympathetic material which, 
declined to fit his figure. His coarse linen was 
spotlessly clean; and^he had a rough broad- 
brimmed hat which he invariably placed on 
the ground beside his chair. He had a fear¬ 
fully loud voice, which was alarming at first; 
but his manner was so kindly, and he gave 
such an impression of general honesty and 
heartiness, that he reminded one of frosty 
weather, which nips very sharply, but withal 
is wholesome and sound. 

Job Higgles had a shock head of hair, quite 
white, an everblushlDg complexion, and he 
appeared to be in a perpetual state of surprise 
at the shortness of his sleeves and trousers, 
the result of rapid growth. 

Mrs. Higgles was of another style, being 
fat and full-blown. She must have been 
pretty once, and still had an abundance of 
fair hair, now sprinkled with gray, worn in 
little bunches of curls on either side of her 
face. Her dress was of black satin, was a 
remarkably tight fit, and was fastened at the 
back. Her caps were very .curious, and not 
unlike those sweetmeats dear to infant palates 
called “allsorts” which consist of a little 
of everything. Thus, you may begin by a 
tame enough comfit which disappoints yonr 
expectations of arriving at a definite flavor in 
the centre by crumbling into gritty particles 
and revealing a caraway seed I Your next 
venture which looks deep-colored, hollow, 
and unpromising, suddenly bursts and inebri¬ 
ates you with a rush of liqueur! This may 
be corrected by lumps of luscious gluten; 
and should lockjaw or somnolence ensue, is 
there not peppermint to counteract ? 

It was doubtless an indistinct remembrance 
of these joyB that influenced Mrs. Higgles’s 
taste; and the adornments of her cap seemed 
put on to counteract one another. She was 
very careful of her clothes, and in the even¬ 
ing, when we gathered round the fire, she 
was an extraordinary sight. Bitting in a prie- 
dieu chair, a handkerchief spread over the 
back to lean her head against, and her skirts 
folded over her knees. 

At dinner, papa talked to Mr. Higgles a 
great deal about farming and horses, when I 
was so much afraid he was going to tell about 
TaUersalJ’s that I was not able to talk to Mrs. 
Higgles. It did not matter much, though, as 
she was closely occupied in looking hard at all 
the things on the table; and Job seemed as 
shy as I was. 

After dinner, however, when we were alone, 
Mrs. Higgles Indulged in conversation, and 
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plunged Into matters of housekeeping which 
I had never even heard of. When she asked 
what meat was per pound in London, I 
thought of my round St beef, and changed the 
subject. Then she went into details of clean¬ 
ing, and poured receipt upon receipt into my 
ears until I was bewildered. However, I 
made up my mind to conceal my deficiencies 
as much as possible, though I was rather 
aianned when I thought of the servants. 

The next morning, on coming down, the 
fire had every appearance of having been just 
lighted. Instead of that generous mass, with 
its glowing heart of live coal flashing at every 
breeze, little jets of gas bursting out all over 
it that squeak with good-fellowship, and the 
top covered with soft brown coals that look as 
if they had bubbled and swelled from intense 
warmth, there was a chilly grate, looking 
hard-hearted from recent black lead, heaped 
with flinty coal, black, shining, and cold, a 
row of spiteful sticks cracking and spurting 
and sending out stinging sparks, a layer of 
obstinate damp brown paper, with edges curl¬ 
ed up tight and producing nothing but sky- 
blue tinder, and a volume of thick green 
smoke that came into the room on the slight¬ 
est provocation. 

How despairingly I placed the kettle on 
the unaccommodating coals and watched its 
brightness fade under a shower of blacks, 
and how cold the water sounded inside! 
How fast I talked to Mrs. Higgles, to make 
the time seem short, and how she would look 
at the.fire and see that telltale little piece of 
charred wood! And how terrible it was, 
when I told Byron to bring mustard, and he 
said there was none, looking as if he defied 
me to send him for any. So much did I fear 
that man, that I sometimes fetched coal my¬ 
self from the hall, and often let the fire nearly 
out when he had neglected to put any there. 

Papa, being engaged in the morning of the 
first day, told me to go for a walk with the 
Higgleses in order that they might get a 
general idea of the town. When we started 
it was a sore trial to me to take them past 
our neighbors’ houses, Mr. Higgles and Job 
having turned their trousers up round the 
ankles, and Mrs. Higgles wearing an unmis¬ 
takable agricultural bonnet and shawl. I 
found the family had been studying, with 
great diligence, a little book descriptive of the 
sights of London, and were rather more “ up ” 
in the matter than I was. When they began 
to quote their “Guide,” which was highly 
eulogistic in tone, I feared they would be dis¬ 


appointed when they came to inspect the 
realms of wonder so glowingly described. 

I first took them to Regent street and its 
neighborhood, where they would be able to 
see the shops and their Christmas contents. 
With these they were highly delighted; and I 
had no sooner drawn them away from one 
shop than they were transfixed before another. 
Much amused by their remarks, I next took 
them to Buckingham Palace. They were 
exceedingly loyal, and had so exalted an idea 
of everything connected with the queen, that 
I rather trembled when we came in front 
of her palace. 

Surely it is rather hospital-like to be the 
dwelling of the highest person in the realm ? 
Is not its architecture somewhat mean and 
characterless ? and are not those dismal nar¬ 
row windows conducive to low spirits ? And 
that very unregal sea of mud which lies before 
the chief entrance, and in which London spar¬ 
rows delight to paddle, can scarcely excite 
national pride! So keenly did I feel its sor¬ 
did appearance that I endeavored to turn 
their attention from it by descanting at great 
length upon the splendors within. Upon this 
theme I waxed so eloquent, that Job became 
excited, and I stopped abruptly, fearing he 
might at some time make a second Boy Jones 
of himself. But if the palace was a failure, it 
was made up for by the club-houses and pri¬ 
vate residences. It was not very difficult to 
amuse our guests, as they were good enough 
to provide jokes for themselves. They laughed 
readily; and I earned the reputation of being 
quite a wag upon selecting Apsley House as 
the residence one day I intended to have. 

They couldn’t forget it, and Mr. Higgles 
kept bursting out into little shouts all the 
way home, and murmuring, “You’re a deep 
un, you are—aint she, mother?” This sally, 
and Job’s suggesting that his father should 
take a hint from the Iron Duke in the con¬ 
struction of his scarecrows, lasted them all 
the time of their visit, and I believe, were 
scarcely considered stale for years after. 

I was preparing to cross the road, when 
Mrs. Higgles suddenly set up a shrill scream, 
and clutched me by one arm while Mr. Higgles 
seized the other, and Job rushed at a tree 
with obvious intentions of swarming up it. 
The cause of this was the supposed peril of 
being run over; and it was not without great 
difficulty that we at last reached the lamp¬ 
post in the middle of the road. Here they 
made a desperate stand until ignominiously 
rescued by a crossing-sweeper. I thought 
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them very cowardly, and silently congratu¬ 
lated my own superiority, until we met a 
drove of ca ws, on which occasion, I am afraid, I 
retreated into the nearest shop. On arriving 
home I found the fire out in the dining-room 
and no lunch ready. Byron, on my venturing 
to remonstrate, declared with acrimony that, 
“ he neverseedsech a’ouse. He never ’ad no 
time for nothink; an’ nif ’e jes set down to 
write to ’is mother, blowed hif the bell didn’t 
Hng that instant minit! Coals? It was 
coals, coals, coals, hall day long.” 

Things now begun to tell upon me, and I 
became so dejected that Mrs. Higgles more 
than once noticed it. In the afternoon, in 
consideration of the fact that they had been 
kept awake all night by the strange noises, 
and in anticipation of the theatre to which we 
were going in the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Hig¬ 
gles indulged in fitful slumber, now and then 
waking up and accusing each other of it, 
while Job and I played at draughts. I was 
signally worsted; and after each defeat he 
would set out the board again, all the while 
shaking his head in a congratulatory manner 
to himself. 

We were to dine at half-past five o’clock, 
so the family retired early to their toilet, and 
came forth at dinner-time with every appear¬ 
ance of having suffered in the noble cause. 
Mr. Higgles had laid aside his black clothes 
and deemed the occasion worthy of a pair of 
nankeen trousers, a red velvet waistcoat, and 
a large blue satin stock. 

We ladies make a great hubbub concerning 
“ the shocking ignorance of men ” in all mat¬ 
ters relating to feminine attire; but I suspect 
we are quite as open to remark when we med¬ 
dle with the manly garb. It must be so; for 
how else is it that every male convalescent 
who has been affectionately assisted into his 
clothes by his wife looks so supremely 
ridiculous ? 

Poor Job’s appearance bore unmistakable 
evidences of his mother’s revising hand. His 
garments sat uneasily on his body, and his 
head, from the excessive redness of his face 
and sleekness of his hair, appeared to have 
been subjected to immersion in cold water. 

But, perhaps, Mrs. Higgles presented the 
most striking result, being attired in a trans¬ 
parent 6hawl-patterned dress, very short in 
the skirt, and a cap so completely covered 
with ribbons of all colors, that she looked like 
a batcher’s shop at Christmas time. I was 
violently affected at the sight of her, and was 


obliged to leave the room precipitately. I 
only hope they didn’t hear me outside. I 
can never forget the contrast her appearance 
presented to papa’s as he handed her to the 
box. She, in a fur tippet and scarlet hood, 
looking like a pantomimic Bed Biding Hood, 
and he, so tail and gentlemanlike, with his 
beautiful white hair and beard, and snowy 
plain of shirt! 

The Higgleses seemed to be troubled with a 
feeling that everybody was looking at them, 
and very much objected to a prominent posi¬ 
tion. Mrs. Higgles shrunk behind the curtain, 
and scarcely ventured to peep forth.till the 
evening was half over; and Mr. Higgles, on 
being placed with Job in the middle of the 
box, sat bolt upright, with his knees far apart, 
and scraped his chin very sheepishly. Job, I 
suppose, was too young for these feelings, for 
he immediately tilted his chair forward by 
putting his toes behind the front rail, placed 
his chin on the velvet front of the box, where 
his white hair, which was dry and bushy by 
this time, showed in high relief, and applied 
himself to staring at everything and grinning 
till every tooth in his head showed. When the 
music struck up he began to rock his chair 
with such energy that we were in great 
peril. 

I was glad to see Mr. Higgles grow more 
reconciled when the performance began, and 
it was delightful to watch the effect of it on 
the whole party. The actors had reason to 
bless Mr. Higgles, for whenever there was 
the slightest opening, he rose in the box, and 
led the applause with hands, feet, and voice, 
and at the end of the performance sank breath¬ 
less into his chair, and declared, while wiping 
his forehead, that “it was like going to 
hounds; and he never thought to have made 
so much noise in London.” 

The Museum next day was not such a suc¬ 
cess. Mrs. Higgles thought the stairs very 
dirty, which made me wonder what she 
thought of our stairs. In the reading-room 
Mr. Higgles said, “very fine, very fine! but 
I never teas fond of book-learning.” I sup¬ 
pose that was why they were so indifferent to 
the statues, and said it was time such broken 
old things were thrown away. The mum¬ 
mies excited commiseration, and an inquiry 
as to " what the poor things died of, and why 
they didn’t bury ’em decently out of sight?” 

The stuffed birds were the only things that 
pleased them; and with characteristic taste 
Mrs. Higgles remarked that “ a couple or so 
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ef cases filled with ’em wonld be a vast 
improvement to our drawing-room!” 

The following week was harrowing. The 
housemaid became insubordinate, and there 
were dreadful mounds of dust under every¬ 
thing. ■ I reproached her, and she promised 
amendment; but, as far as X could see, she 
never altered her ways. Mrs. Higgles was, 
indirectly, a great consolation to me after a 
certain evening we passed alone together. 

She seemed very thoughtful, and I, as usual 
now-a-days, was despondent, when she sud¬ 
denly began to cry, telling me not to mind 
her. Of course I went to her directly, and 
then she flung her arms round my neck, and 
said, with many sobs and excuses, that “ she 
couldn't help being low now and then when 
she thought of her dear precious children 
dead and gone.” She had three besides Joh, 
and “ burled them all.” I sat down on the 
ground beside her in the firelight; and when 
she stroked my hair and talked of these babies 
so sweetly and simply, her smooth round face 
became quite lovely ■ We went early to bed 
that night, and somehow my cares were light- 
ened as I heard her footsteps in the next 
room; and Instead of my nsual nightmare of 
brushes and brooms, Byron In papa’s clothes, 
no fires, and everything forgotten, dreamed 
pleasantly of her and my own dear mother. 
Still domestic matters grew worse and worse, 
until at last the crisis came. 

Mr. Higgles went with Job to the cattle 
show, and Mrs. Higgles and I returned early 
one morning from a walk. When we got 
home, the housemaid let us in, and, in answer 
to my private inquiries for Byron, tossed her 
hand and said she knew nothing of him. This 
was the last feather on the camel’s back; and 
I went up to my room unable to conceive 
what ought to be done. 

Suddenly, with one moddy boot off,I rushed 
to Mrs. Higgles’s room, and, throwing my¬ 
self into her arms, began to cry. 

“Why, my pussy! what’s the matter?” 
cried she, In great alarm. 

“O, dear Mrs. Higgles! What shall I do? 
Byron’s gone out” 

“Gone out?” 

“ Yes; and Jane’s in such a rage, and says 
she wont do his work. Cook reads papa’s 
books, and uses such quantities of brandy in 
everything. The house Is so sticky and dirty! 
O, I wish mama would come home. Dear, 
dear Mrs. Higgles, do help me. The servants 
wont mind me, and Byron Is so unkind! 
What shall I do—what shall I do!” 


“ There, there, don’t cry, my pet Why, I 
didn’t like to say surythlng, but I’ve been 
looking about me, and certainly the house 
does look muddled up. But don’t you cry. 
I’ll see to it; and well have the place like a 
pin before your ma comes.” 

The dear old lady was so cheerful, and 
went bustling off to the kitchen at once. By 
the sounds I heard, a tremendous storm seem¬ 
ed to be going on; bat presently there was a 
lull, and she came up again flashed with 
triumph. Jaue submissively followed, and I 
heard them go into all the rooms; and there 
was a heaving about of bedsteads and carry¬ 
ing up of pails all day. With what ease she 
went about 1 

How marvellous her knowledge of dusters 
and brooms and furniture-polish! How hum¬ 
ble Jane became! With what unparalleled 
daring she questioned the cook concerning 
missing articles of food; and—greatest won¬ 
der of all—In a single Interview, with Karey- 
like skill she put her foot on the head of the 
zebra Byron 1 

How happy the rest of the time was until 
my mother returned, and how pleased I felt 
to see the meeting! My darling mother, 
with her sweet, lady-like manners, won Mrs. 
Higgles’s heart directly; and at parting, she 
kissed her, and thanked her for coming to the 
rescue so cordially, that Mrs. Higgles drove 
away, with the cow-skin box and the bundles, 
looking quite moved and flattered. 
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NIGHT ASCENT OP THE JUNGFRAU. 


A party of Englishmen, members of 
the Climbing Club, stopping in tho 
Borncso Oborland, were about to at¬ 
tempt tho ascent of the Jungfrau. 

I am no groat lover of tho English. 
There may bo some very amiable peo¬ 
ple among them in their own country; 
I have never been disposed to go there 
and search" them out; but I havo met 
them all ovor tho rest of Europe; and 
everywhere, oven in my dreams, I pro¬ 
test I havo found them stiff, ungracious, 
sullen, and unsociable, guarding them¬ 
selves against all approach, like this¬ 
tles or porcupines; therefore the idea of 
their Climbing Club, giving us another 
proof of tho only kind of superiority I 
recognized in them over us, irritated mo 
to tho last extremity. 


Tho English havo planted their flag 
in each of tho fivo divisions of the globe. 
Tho bubbling sea no sooner gives birth 
to a little chance island, than, before it 
becomes half consolidated, while it is yet 
only a mass of liquid mire, they plunge 
into it a tall polo surmounted by their 
leopard streamor; this same pole, this 
same streamor, must needs now deco¬ 
rate tho snowy summits of tho highest 
mountains on tho globe, beginning with 
Switzerland. For this object was tho 
Climbing Club organized; tho Climbing 
Club, tho highest expression for their 
system of encroachment, now being car¬ 
ried to its crowning point. 

In company with some fellow-tourists, 
I was at that time sojourning at Lauter- 
brunnon, in that valloy where the Jung- 
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frau rears its head thirteen thousand six 
hundred and seventy-one feet high. 
From our inn, wo could see it proudly 
overlook tho whole northern chain of 
of tho Alps. It was constantly beforo 
my eyes, and its sight filled iny soul 
with emotions lofty as its own proud 
summit. 

Of my companions, some were artists, 
others botanists or mineralogists. All, 
every morning, dispersed according to 
their several tastes; I from choice, re¬ 
mained behind, guarding tho baggago, 
book in hand. Now, as this book was 
generally some Guide to Switzerland, I 
might have been, though remaining sta¬ 
tionary, better posted than they in all tho 
beauties of the Bernese Oberland; but 
my attention was constantly diverted by 
tho sight of tho mountain. 

Ono day when we met at dinner, my 
companions, beginning, as usual, to rally 
mo upon my quiet habits and indiffer¬ 
ence to Alpine explorations, I made a 
proposition which struck them all with 
amazement. It was to bear away from 
tho Climbing Club tho honor of first 
scaling tho Jungfrau. As tho English¬ 
men were to arrive on tho morrow, I 
proposed that, to forestall all competi¬ 
tion, wo should engago, that very day, 
all the guides in that section. 

The idea appeared audacious, particu¬ 
larly as coming from me; nevertheless, 
it was unanimously adopted, and I was 
commissioned to recruit our escort. . 

Fortunately, tho head guide—tho one 
who presided by right over all great 
expeditions of this kind—lived at Lnu- 
torbrunnen. I repaired to his house, 
but found only his wife and three sons, 
tho latter already of an age to hunt tho 
chamois. To these four I communi¬ 
cated my plans, and they agreed that 
as soon as the father should return, 
they would send him to my inn to per¬ 
fect tho arrangements. 

Night came on, and, weary of watch¬ 
ing for my guide; I throw myself upon 
my couch, leaving orders with tho serv¬ 
ant to awaken me as soon ns ho should 
come. Soarcely had I touched the bed, 


1 vhen a knook was heard at my door. 

] t was ho, and in him I recognized, to 
my great surprise, old Christian Roth, 

(me of the most trusty of guides, and 
• vho had been strongly recommended 
1 ,o mo by my particular friend, Cyprian 
' Fournier. 

Christian Roth comprehended the 
situation at once. The English Climb¬ 
ers would arrive at Lautcrbrunnon very 
early in the morning, probably with an 
escort engaged at either Untersecn or 
Interlaken; consequently, if wo wished 
to precede them instead of following 
on their trail, there was not a moment 
to be lost. The moon was at its full, 
and as the night was magnificent, he 
believed it more favorable than the day 
for tho ascent, in consequence of tho 
greater solidity of the snow. Besides, 
we could provide ourselves with torches 
and lanterns as a safeguard against fog 
and clouds. 

His advice was to start immediately, 
and I at once fell in with it, so groat 
was my fear of seeing tho Climbers 
bear off tho honors beforo our very 
eyes. 

In the greatest haste I knocked at the 
door of each of my companions; but 
sleep held enchained both eyes and 
ears. In vain I boat tho door, cried, 
rung, turned the house topsy-turvy, 
all to no avail. 

A thought—born of pride and te¬ 
merity—entered my brain; it was, to 
steal a maroh, not only upon the Eng¬ 
lishmen, but upon my Parisian friends 
also; to concentrate upon myself, my¬ 
self alone, the glory and the perils of 
this great expedition. 

Christian Roth had with him two ex¬ 
perienced guides; these, with his three 
sons, were a sufficient number for tho 
undertaking. We supplied ourselves 
with feruled staffs, ropes, ladders, 
shoes d mmpow, hooks, picks, and 
oven fire-arms. Not that thcro was 
any danger from thieves in those alti¬ 
tudes—they are never met more than 
five or six hundred yards above the 
level of the sea—but as thoro was 
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some risk of Doing sovoreiy nanuieu Dy 
bears, wo thought it prudent to ho 
guarded on all sides. 

Wo set out. Our horses carried us 
rapidly to and over tho first declivities 
of the mountain. Here we were com¬ 
pelled to leave them, and wo secured 
them to tho jutting roots of an old 
pine tree, felled by an avalanche. For 
an hour we travelled over a gravelly 
soil, where vegetation existed only in 
tho form of mosses, lichens, scattering 
gentians, and a sort of dwarf ranuncu¬ 
lus. Stimulated by the pure and in¬ 
vigorating air of those high regions, I 
pursued my way with a firm step, en¬ 
joying also the pleasure of an herbori- 
zation by moonlight. We wore ap¬ 
proaching the regions of eternal snow. 

Who would believe it? Upon these 
heights, which know only one season, 
and that tho inkospitablo winter, where 
all vegetation is suspended, animals live. 
I saw there the chamois standing sen¬ 
tinel upon tho inaccessible peaks; I 
also saw foxes in pursuit of poulea de 
neige. Christian informed mo that in 
tho day-time we would meet even birds, 
not eagles, but pinsons de neige, chasing 
ilies; and sometimes butterflies driven 
upward by the winds, half-benumbed 
aud scarcely able to fly. 

Some distance below, I had enjoyed 
tho pleasure of a nocturnal herboriza- 
tion; here I participated in the excite¬ 
ment of a fox-chase, which, however, 
had nearly cost me dear. I know not 
whether I hit the game, but tho detona¬ 
tion of my gun, although scarcely per¬ 
ceptible to the oar, produced such a 
concussion in the surrounding atmos¬ 
phere ns to cause* tho fall of an ava¬ 
lanche. This avalanche engulfed one 
of our guides. I was about to spring 
to his nid^ 

•No imprudence 1’ said Christian, 
with the most unconcerned air imagin¬ 
able, at the same time interposing his 
arms before me. ‘It is not a heavy 
slide; he will probably come out of it.’ 

He gave me to understand, however, 
that if the follow did not succeed in 


extricating himself, tho fact would 
greatly diminish tho total of our ex¬ 
penses. 

Fortunately, a few moments after¬ 
ward, the man rejoined us, shaking 
from head to foot. 

Soon wo arrived at the most arduous 
part of our enterprise. Sometimes 
there wore moraines to be shunned, 
or stones, which, propelled by the wa¬ 
ters of some invisible stream, came 
tumbling down those heights we wore, 
with so much labor, climbing; some¬ 
times a torrent of muddy water barred 
our passage; the torrent leaped, a crev¬ 
ice in a glacier, several feet in width, 
would bo our next obstacle. 

My friend, Christian Roth, wishing, 
as a conscientious guide, to make the 
enterprise profitable in every possible 
way to me, placed a torch between the 
yawning sides of one of these crevices, 
and called me to admire its effect. 
From its depths a series of prisms was 
reflected in all imaginable shades of 
blue, while rays of the purest sea-green 
formed a border to the chasm. 

Ten years before, a member of the 
Climbing Club had lost his life in this 
same crevasse. The body was Still 
there in a state of perfect preserva¬ 
tion ; I saw it distinctly; not ton 
paces from it Christian lowered his 
torch again; mechanically I stooped 
toward the opening, but instantly re¬ 
coiled, shutting my eyes; a current of 
air, charged with sleet, came rushing 
up from the depths of the gulf; I did 
not doubt it was the dead Englishman 
whisking the snow up into my face. 

Of what ooourred afterward, I have 
only a confused recollection. I only 
know that they tossed up ropes, planted 
ladders, and that we continued to mount, 
mount, mount. 

Yielding to a sensation of drowsi¬ 
ness, exhausted by fatigue, I would 
fain have rested myself upon a piece 
of granite; but Christian declared me 
a dead man if I stopped ten minutes. 
To substantiate his opinion, he in¬ 
stanced the fate of several former ad- 
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venturers, who, having succeeded in 
reaching this same point, had succumb¬ 
ed to the cold, and now slept there to 
wake no more. 

At the same time he made me drink 
from his flask a liquor composed of 
equal quantities of brandy and vine¬ 
gar ; ho also compelled me to cat some 
black bread accompanied by a morsel 
of roast cheese, an indispensable viati¬ 
cum to nli Alpine climbers. 

Then, supported on one side by his 
arm, on the- other by my feruled staff, 
my feet, thanks to my shoes d crampons , 
bearing me firmly over the ice, closely 
sustained by my escort as by a living 
bulwark, for several minutes I march¬ 
ed, I ascended, or rather, they helped 
me on, they hoisted me up; but the 
desire for sleep oame over mo again— 
my brain grow confused; the cry of 
the marmots, that last cry of life heard 
in these Alpine heights, I took for a call 
from those explorers who had gone be¬ 
fore me, now sleeping in their snowy 
‘winding-sheets or icy tombs. I fan¬ 
cied I had already recognized their 
tombs in a number of stones ranged in 
a line in one of the valleys below. 

This was too much; my strength 
and courage wore exhausted, and will¬ 
ing to renounce the glory of boing the 
first to tread tho virgin summit of the 
Jungfrau, I was on tho point of giving 
the signal for retreat, when suddenly, 
through tho blue vapors of tho night, I 
porceived a human figure. Like mo, 
it was toiling up the ascent to those 
snowy, immaculate heights. . I thought 
of tho Climbing Club 1 

My ardor was aroused; I quickened 
my pace, I out-distanced my guides; 
borne forward by supernatural strength, 
I cast aside my staff, and slid down the 
declivities with lightning rapidity; I 
flew over tho heights with tho speed of 
a racer. At last, with a single bound, 
I scaled the snowy peaks and - stood 
upon the culminating summit of tho 
mountain. But what disappointment 
awaited me there I 

That human form, which I had soon 


below, and supposed still far beneath 
mo, was standing upright upon the 
plateau in an attitude of triumph and 
defiance. 

I approached—it was a woman— 
Lalage I I.nlng61 Ask me not yet who 
was Lalag6.* 

‘ Ah I ’ said she in a tone of bitter 
raillery, ‘ not content with disputing 
with the Climbing Club the glory of 
first standing upon this summit, a feel¬ 
ing base in its conception, you have 
also, for the gratification of your van¬ 
ity, turned traitor to your friends! 
Eh lien! I am here first, and you 
have lost both your labor and the 
glory of tho enterprise. Is it not just 
that you should fail, when you at¬ 
tempted to succeed by such unworthy 
means ? ’ 

Abashed, I hoard her voice still ring¬ 
ing in my ears after she had disappear¬ 
ed from my sight. 

The next moment Christian Roth ap¬ 
peared, bearing in his hand the French 
stand of colors. Ho planted it, or 
rather scoured it in its upright posi¬ 
tion by means of pieces of rock, and 
filled tho interstices with snow. I 
watched him with a sort of apathy; 
stupor was again creeping over me; I 
had only one desire loft, and that was, 
to return. 

How did we manage our descent? 
The only oircumstapce I distinctly re¬ 
member is, that when we reached the 
place where we had left our horses 
fastened by their halters to the roots 
of the old pine, we found only their 
bones. The bears had feasted on the 
rest. 

Finally, at break of day, weary, 
travel-worn, half-stupefied, and nearly 
frozen, I once more throw myself upon 
my couch, hoping that' a refreshing 
sleep might—but that sleep, so neces¬ 
sary after my excessive fatigue, was al¬ 
most immediately interrupted by my 
Parisian friends: 

‘ Quick I quick! It is time we were 

*ni8 guardian spirit. 
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starting. The Virgin already extend i 
her arms in welcome. Come, up, slug 
gard!’ 

‘Sluggard!’ said I, attempting t< 
open my eyes. ‘Since yesterday ! 
have not dosed my oyos in sleep; al 
the night have I been on the march; ! 
took advantage of the full moon ant 
splendid night to perform, in company 
with Christian Roth and his three sons 
the ascent of the Jungfrau.' I have bul 
just now returned.’ 

They all burst into laughter. 

‘A pretext about ns adroit as likely 
for not venturing out this day,’ mur¬ 
mured one of our company. 

‘ "What 1 ’ said another, ‘ after having 
originated the enterprise and drawn ue 
all into it, you are going to abandon it! 1 

‘So far from abandoning it, I have 
already accomplished it, alone, and at 
my own risk and peril,’ I replied, wide 
awake this time. ‘ Put your head out 
of the window,’ I continued; ‘ look at 
the summit of the mountain, and there 
you will seo waving our glorious tri¬ 
colored flag, upon whose folds the 
Climbing Club oan read from afar theso 
words: Too late I’ 

Not a man stirred from his place. 
They looked at one another in aston¬ 
ishment. 

Just then a servant announced that 
the chief guide, the man for whom I 
had left the message the evening before, 
was there and wished to see me. 

Ho entered. It was not Christian 
Roth. 

After the interchange of a few words, 

I related to him my adventures of the 
night, and although he prefaced them 
by saying that a moonlight ascent of 
the Jungfrau seemed to him impracti¬ 
cable, yet he very cheerfully assented 
to the correctness of my observations, 
and the reality of the objects I had 
met. For instanoe, the old, uprooted 


pine, the gravelly plateau, bearing only 
the gentian and the dwarf ranunculus; 
also the thousand other details of the 
route. When I came to the incident of 
the dead man in the crevasse of the 
glacier : 

‘Very true,’ interrupted he; ‘it is 
la crevasse & VAnglais,' 1 As for the 
white tombs in a line: ‘All correct,’ 
said ho; ‘it is the ValUc dcs Mo¬ 
raines' 

True, he added: 

‘ But all that could bo learned from 
books, and ns for the head-guide in 
charge of the route, one thing is cer¬ 
tain : it was neither Christian Roth 
nor myself; for I slept all night at 
Rosenlaoui, opposite. Mettemberg, and 
father Christian has slept these five 
years in the cemetery at Moyringen. 

‘At any rate, gentlemen, believe mo, 
we must postpone the expedition until 
to-morrow; to-day, the Jungfrau will 
bo inaccessible to every one, without 
exception,’ he said in conclusion, with 
an- authority which seemed to imply : 

I have the key in my pocket. 

My companions inquired of mo if I 
still intended to make the ascent other¬ 
wise than in a dream. 

‘Faith, no 1 ’ I replied. ‘I am satis¬ 
fied with what I have seen.’ 

I have since conversed with persons 
who had made the ascent of the Jung¬ 
frau in full possession of their waking 
faculties, (the ascent is common enough 
at this day,) and I have always been 
able to speak quite as intelligently as 
they of its scones, without ever having 
given myself the trouble and toil, like 
them, of scaling its rocky sides. More 
than this, I have recalled to them sev¬ 
eral particulars which had esoaped their 
memory. 

Wo sometimes see more clearly with 
dreaming than waking eyes. 
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OPE BRILLIANT FAILURE. 

A SKETCH OF THE SEASIDE. 

BV TTO. K- yEVIXXE- 

Reader, my name is Coodler. Having unbosomed 
myself to this extent, I need have no compunction in 
adding that I have a wife, a family of two interesti ng 
children, a snug business, and have been recommend¬ 
ed to try Banting. By this you must not imagine 
that I am lat: I am only comfortable; my angles are 
pleasantly rounded, and I haven’t a wrinkle in my 
chubbv countenance. I am of a eood temper—my 
wife once termed it seraphic, but since my recent 
visit to the seaside X am allraid she has not been able 
to apply that extravagant term with the same con¬ 
sciousness of its correct significancy as before we— 

| but there, I mustn’t anticipate. 

Immersed in business from ten till five, it is not to 
be wondered at that I look forward to my annual 
holiday with, If 1 may he allowed the expression, my 
mental mouth watering. I am quite aware that 
there is no such thing as a mental mouth, though 
why there should not be when we have Shakespeare’s 
authority for the existence of a 44 mind’s eye,” I can’t 
say. But I never had a very great opinion of poets. 
1 have bad one or two on my books before now, and 
they are not punctual in their payments; fhrtrom it. 
Well, as I was saying, when the weather begins Jo 
grow warm I find my place of business insupportable. 
I soon begin to grow warm myself, and a very small 
amount of sunshine and exertion overcomes me. 
My wife is something of the same temperament, and 
she also longs annually for the seaside; for we don’t 
consider a mere visit to the country an “ out.” We 
like fields, and hedges, and cows, and all that sort of 
thing; but we can have all that if wc drive to Rich¬ 
mond or Epping Forest. What we want is a sniff of 
[ the briny, the bracing salt air, the clammy, sticky 
atmosphere, that makes you feel uncomfortable and 
happy. X am vulgar in my tastes and delight in 
Margate. Some people say they like to go to the 
seaside for quiet. Very good; let ’em go. I prefer 
noise. 1 hate quiet. I like niggers. I like Punch, 
lllke the Jetty; and as for your Esplanades and 
dulness at your fashionable rlaces, they’re not in my 
way, and that’s the honest truth. Now in her heart 
my wife delights in Margate too. Why, we went 
there when we were a courting, and so the place has 
a sort of charm for both of us. 

But when I suggested Margate this year you 
should have seen the expression on my wife’s face. 
It was grand. I knew what it meant We’ve lately 

grown acquainted with Sirs. Mackintosh of- 

Square, and a very genteel lady she is, and mighty 


grand notions she’s imbued my wife with—horror of 
Margate being one of them. 

“Mrs. Mackintosh tells me that Margate is un¬ 
bearable this season; such a set of people!” said Mrs. 
Coodler to me when I mentioned my favorite haunt. 

“Bother the people,” I replied; “I.suppose you 
want Brighton with the sun in your eyes all day, 
and everybody dressed as if they were going into the 
Parks.” 

“0, dearnol” saidmy wife, with atosa of the head; 
“ it’s not the Beason at Brighton yet.” 

Pretty changes had taken place in my wife’s no¬ 
tions since Mrs. Mackintosh made her acquaintance. 
She never used to lay such a stress on its.being the 
season; in fact, she was rather partial to the earlier 
portion of the summer or the autumn, lodgings being 
cheaper at those times. Well, from Brighton I went 
through all the seaside places I could think off; but 
Mrs. Coodler had an objection to them all- I began 
at last to have serious fears that we should miss our 
seaside out altogether, for Mrs. Mackintosh had 
something to say against every place. My wife de¬ 
termined to go nowhere “ out of the season,” so really 
our choice was limited, as those places whose seasons 
fell late in the year were out of the question. I must 
take my six weeks in the summer, you see, and so 
the Isle ofThanet being shut against us(forRams- 
gate shared the Mackintosh denunciation, and Broad- 
stairs I kicked at myself), I began to feel uncomfort¬ 
able. I at one time imagined Mrs. Coodler was about 
to propose Boulogne in order lo come back with a 
foreign flavor; but she can’t even go to Kew by the 
boat without being ill for the day; and as to my 
opinion of Frenchmen—well, there, if you want to 
get my back up mention ’em, that’s all. 

As luck would have It, Mrs. Mackintosh’s mother 
fell very Ill about this time, and the genteel friend 
had to go abroad, which was a great relief to me, 
for of all the women X ever knew she—hut there, I 
say nothing, she’s in a foreign land, poorthing, and I 
can only pity her. 

She had gone, it is true, hut the genteel viper we 
had been nourishing in the family bosom had left its 
sting. 

She had recommended Mudvflle. At present you 
are, of course, by no means Impressed by the enor¬ 
mity of recommending Mudvflle. Ton don’t know 
Mudvflle, never heard of Mudvflle, and will probably 
not find Mudvflle on the map. But wait. Hear 
more, and, I was going to add, avoid Mudvflle, but 
that advice would bo superfluous fora description of 
my visit to and my treatment of that den of—but 
there, again, you’ll excuse me, I’m sure, when you 
have read a few pages further. 

We were sitting at tea—a social meal in which I 
delight—nobody ever quarrels over tea ; it’s far be¬ 
yond dinner in my opinion. We were seated at tea, 
Mrs. Coodler, myself, and Grimley, an old friend. 
Gritnley has a disagreeable knack of making himself 
universally unpleasant. Wero it not for this he 
would be a very nice fellow. He is what they call a 
rough diamond, and takes a pleasure in being rude; 
but, as I say, it’s his only drawback. “ Pass the 
buttered toast, Grimley,” I said with a smile, for I 
was in a good temper, and was eating more than was 
prudent. 

“Soonerkeep you for a day than a week,” replied 
the rough diamond, with his mouth full of muffin. 

My wife threw a glance at Grimley that would 
have annihilated many men, but he didn’t notice 
it 

“ You go in for tea as if you were at the seaside,” 
remarked Grimley, after a pause. 

Disairreeable as was the remark. I was crateful to 
mg friend for making it, for I had been longing to 
touch upon the subject of our summer tour and 
hadn’t known how to approach it My wife bright¬ 
ened up too, and left off looking black, a thing she 
always does when Grimley comes. I can’t say why, 
but women are queer creatures, and Sirs. Coodler is 
no exception to the rule. 

“Wish I was at the seaside,” I exclaimed, throw¬ 
ing a side glance at my wife. 

“Ah! indeed,” sighed Mrs. C. 

“Why don’t you go, then?” grunted our agree¬ 
able friend. 

“That’s just it,” I replied, hurriedly; “ why don’t 
we, eh, Jane?” 

Jane didn’t know she was sure. For her part she 
was ready to go to-morrow. 

“ Margate again, I suppose,” sneered Grimley; he 
had a dreadful habit of sneering—all rough diamonds 
have. ' 

“Margate indeed!” said my wife, with a toss of 
her head. “O dear, no! nomorcofyonrMargates;” 
then, after a pause, she added with most irritating 
emphasis, “ nor your Ramsgates.” 

Now this was quite uncalled-for, as we had never 
stayed at Ramsgate, nor had I suggested that we 
should. 

Grimley had always abused Margate. Now, how¬ 
ever, he espoused tho cause of that charming place 
and praised it beyond measure. 

“ Got too grand for Margate, I suppose, Coodler?” 
he observed, taking another cup of tea—his third. 

“No, X haven’t,” I replied, indignantly. “Give 
me Margate before all the watering-places in Eng¬ 
land, ay or Wales either, If yon come to that,” and I 
brushed the crumbs off my shirt front with an indig¬ 
nant sweep of my hand, for X was (though seraphic), 
beginning to get a little put out. 

“Margate's low,” jerked out my wife, with a 
scowl at Grimley. 

“ Too many tradespeople, I suppose,” sneered the 
rough diamond, with a maddening grin. 

“Well, I wont go,” said my wife, bringing down 


her fist (positively her fist) upon the table, and making 
the cups and saucers rattle again. 

“ Go abroad, ma’am,” put in Grimley; “there’s 
lots of pretty places In Switzerland.” 

The puppy! because he had once been down the 
Rhine with Mr. Cook’s party. 

“ Or America,” he continued, with that horrid 
smile of his; “there’s all sorts of goings on there 
now, notwithstanding the war. Saratoga, for in¬ 
stance.” 

“And whose the, I should like to know?” asked my 
wife, whose geography is limited, and, poor thing, 
she thought it was a female’s name. 

“0, rubbish 1” I exclaimed, wishing to cover her 
Ignorance, “none of your chaff, Grimley, for it’s 
not required. I shall stay at home unless it’s settled 
very soon.” 

This frightened Mrs. Coodler, I can tell you. She 
turned pale. I saw the change distinctly—she turn¬ 
ed very pale, and gasped out rather than spoke the 
following: 

“ Mrs. Mackintosh has told me of adelightlhl place 
on the—coast; a lovely spotjwhicli is hardly known 
yet; a wonderful place for children, and very, very 
genteel.” 

Reader, a word in your car. ‘Whenever you hear 
of a spot being described as a“wonderftil place for 
children,” avoid it. Remember you are not a child, I 
and go somewhere else. 

“And what’s the name of it,my dear?” I asked. | 
“Mudvflle,” replied my wife, with a side look at 
Grimley, for she suspected he would make one of his 
vulgar satirical remarks upon it. 

“Well,” he said (as I knew he would), “it sounds 
very pretty; quite inviting, I may say;” and he 
chuckled. He had a peculiar chuckle, something 
like the laugh of the byrnna, only more horrible. 

I felt bound to rush to the rescue. 

“ I have no doubt that if Sirs. Mackintosh says it’s 
nice. It « nice,” I observed. 

My wife gave me a grateful squeeze of the hand 
under the table, which brought the tears into my 
eyes; for she is a muscular woman, though short of 
stature. 

“ Has she ever been there, mum?” asked Grimley. 
“No, she hasn’t,” replied Mrs. C.» snappishly; 
“ but she’s friends who have, and I can trust her.” 

“Ah! can Coodler? that’s the thing,” said Grim- 
ley, with a twinkle In his evil eye.. This was a sly 
dig at my business, a subject upon which I allow no 
man to joke. I drew myself up. I am not tall, but 
even my enemies admit that I am dignified. I drew 
myself up, and placing my thumbs in my waistcoat 
holes, and my head back—my favorite position when 
desirous of being impressive—I thus addressed the 
satirical Grimley. 

“ Grimley, you are an old friend. As the poet 
says, 4 Wo were hoys together;’ hut I will not allow 
you, Grimley, to throw my shop In my teeth in the 
presence of the gentler sex. Don’t do itagain, Grim¬ 
ley, because I don’t like it.” Then turning to my 
wife, I said, with a sudden transition of manner from 
the imperially severe to the domestically gentle* 
“My love, we goto Mudvflle on Monday.” 

Going to Mudvflle, and getting there, are, I beg to 
state, two very different matters. The spirit may be 
willing, but the railway arrangements are worse than 
weak, the train putting you down at a very consid¬ 
erable distance from your destination. 

We started—self and wife, my son Christopher, 
aged nine, my nurse, Sarah Naggles (estimable, but 
warm-tempered), and my infant Roderick—from the 
station after breakrast, and the train put us down at 
Muffborougli, and left us looking disconsolately at 
our boxes on the platform, and wondering whether 
we should get a fly, for we were some miles from 
Mntlville, and we’d a good deal of luggage—we al¬ 
ways have. We didn’t wonder long. The Interest¬ 
ing Stranger soon ferreted out a fly, and a pretty 
specimen of a fly it was. 

But first, touching the Interesting Stranger. He 
was a remarkably good-looking person, that is for 
those who admire tall people —I don’t; little and 
good’s my motto. He had a slight tendency of blood 
to the nose, hut, as my wife remarked, that might 
have been constitutional; he had very large, and cer¬ 
tainly very bushy whiskers, though they were not 
things 1 ever admired much, looking a good deal like 
blacking brushes, 1 think; and though I’ve not the 
slightest symptom of ’em myself, I don’t envy those 
who have ’em, not I. He parted his hair down the 
middle (an idiotic fashion, only fit for women; but 
that’s neither here nor there), and he wore his sea¬ 
side hat in a jaunty manner, and was altogether 
rollicking, and perhaps a trifle vngabomliali-looking. 
However, I never judge a man by his appearance, 
and I must admit he was very polite. He talked 
politics to me, for he got into the same carriage with us 
as we were starting, hoping he didn’t inconvenience 
us, and not shying the least bit at the baby; he 
handed my wife the paper; he snapped his fingers at 
Roderick: and he threw Christopher into convulsions 
by showing him some tricks with halfpence, and im¬ 
itating the man who came round for the tickets. We 
were quite delighted to hear he was going to Mud- 
vflle; we were sure of one pleasant acquaintance 
there, at all events. X never saw my wife so pleased 
with anybody in my life, fur she generally puts on a 
haughty way with strangers, which I have heard 
before to-day described as “queenly;” for she is 
chary of making acquaintances, and never forgets her 
lamily, who, between ourselves, were against her 
marrying me, especially her Unde Benjamin, who 
was a something or other under government in 
foreign parts, and came home with a pension, and 
no liver to speak of Aristocratic in a small way 


wns Mrs. C. before she condescended to smile on 
Christopher Coodler, I can tell you; and she had 
refused a half-pay officer, a young man high up In 
the customs, and a distiller with a beautifhl house at 
Brixton, previous to my popping tho question. So 
considering all things, I was surprised to see how ! 
affable she was with the Interesting Stranger bound j 
for Mudvflle. When the Interesting Stranger—who, 
to save trouble, I will, if you don’t mind, denominate I 
I. S.—found us ruefully eyeing our luggage at the 1 
station, he smilingly came to our assistance, and | 
pounced upon a fly like—like a spider. Then he help¬ 
ed to pile our luggage on to the roof, and bullied and 
cajoled the stupid driver in to an almost wakeful con¬ 
dition, and so at last we found ourselves on the road 
to Mudville, and later on at that retired spot. 

Mudvflle was one of those places that beggar de¬ 
scription. It was small and melancholy, a wretched 
little—but there I wont attempt it. We had been 
recommended to the apartments of Mrs. Grogram, 
and thither we drove. 

Mrs. Grogrum’s front apartments looked out on to 
the sea, and by an ingenious arrangement the builder 
had contrived that the back windows also gave you 
a fine view of the ocean. Mrs. Grogrum’s house was 
built diagonally (I think that’s the word), and it 
seemed to me to catch every wind that blew. It was 
plentiftilly supplied with windows, too, and they 
rattled delightfully without ceasing. 

Mrs. Grogrum was a fiery-faced female, with the 
most obtrusive black 44 front ” I ever saw. X believe 
that front to have been made of horsehair, it was so 
shiny, stiff, and undeceptive. From a casual glance 
at the rubicund features of Mrs. G., I came to a hasty 
conclusion that she was addicted to ardent liquors. 

I was not surprised at this, as it is not altogether 
uncommon with brandy and watering-place land¬ 
ladies. Pardon my humble joke, it will be my last. 
The instant we were settled (though we were a long 
time coming to terms with the one-eyed driver, who 
was perunaaous, msoicnc, ana apparently m a 
chronic state of inebriety), my wife went out to see 
what we could have to eat; for she is a good man¬ 
ager, is Mrs. Coodler, and I don’t know a better 
judge of butcher’s meat or fish. So she started off 
with the view to seeing the tradespeople, whilst I 
remained to settle myself. Settle myself; indeed I I 
hadn’t got through the first half of my police reports 
(apart of the paper for which I have a weakness, I 
admit), when a loud tap was heard at my door, and 
before I had time to say come in, the form of Mrs. 
Grogrum blocked up the entrance, and stood quiver¬ 
ing with some strong emotion. I have before ob¬ 
served that I am beneath the middle height a— 
good deal beneath it—I am also a peaceable man, 
prone to let things take their own way, and with a 
sublime respect for “ peace and quiet.” .Consequent¬ 
ly, I will admit that the quivering frame of Mrs. 
Grogrum flustered me, and I felt a sudden palpita¬ 
tion, and a general trembling, which was not lost 
upon the landlady, whose quivering increased, and 
whose features became, if possible, more fiery, as she 
saw mo quail beneath her luminous eye. 

“ 0 sir,” she blurted forth, making a sharp hob, 
“asking your panting,but is Mrs.Coodler to cook 
your mealses, or ami to do ’em? I merely wish to 
know to save confusion for the fatur.” 

I stared. It was the only thing I could do at the 
moment- anil T ilid it: 

44 1 repeat, sir, which is to do ’em?” 

“ "Why, Mrs. Groggins—” 

44 GrogRTjai, sir, if you please,” was the lofty reply; 
furl’d called the woman, by a wrong name in the 
agitation of the moment. 

“ Rum, by all means,” I responded, with a touch 
ofhumor. 

She looked daggers at me, but luckily, like the 
gentleman in the play, “ used none.” 

44 For Mrs. Coodler, she came into my kitchlng 
and made remarks. Now I’m missis in my own 
’ouse, I do ’ope, and I am not a going to have strange 
ladies a coming and a poking their noses, and a pry¬ 
ing into my hitching, and a making remarks about 
my domestic. Mrs. Coodler comes into my kitchlng, 
she does, and requestes to look at my frying-pan, 
and speaks sharp to my domestic as doesn’t bring 
the frying-pan instantaneous; me being missis in my 
own ’ouse and not lodgers, nor never will as long as 
my name’s Maria Grogrum. No. Imperent curiosity 
is what f wont stand, because it flusters me; and 
one as wishes to do her dooty to parties as takes her 
apartments, can’t he flustered and do her dooty at 
the same time. So what I says, sir, is, if your good 
lady is a going to cook, let’s know at once, and the 
sooner we parts the best for all concerned; but If I'm 
to do the cooking, why then let Mrs. Coodler keep 
herself to herself, a making her complaints when 
proper, of course, but yor a coming a prying about 
in parties* kitellings and a asking to Bee frying* 
pans.” 

1 believe that if a violent fit of coughing had not 
taken Mrs* Grogrum, she would have been speaking 
still. However, she coughed and curtseyed and 
quivered herself gradually out of the room; and 
mentally determining to look for fresh lodgings as 
soon as possible, X again attacked the great embez¬ 
zlement case at Bow street. But I was not to get 
beyond the third paragraph uninterrupted. Again 
the door opened, and again a form quivered with 
passion upon the mat. 

This time it wjis not Mrs. Grogrum, but her ser¬ 
vant of all-work, Susan, or as she called herself, 
“Shoozan.” 

Sboozan had a round rosy lace, and round rosy 
elbows; ehe liad red hair, and was freckle-1 in reck¬ 
less profusion. She could not, even by her most 


A 
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ardent admirers, have beon considered, a “neat- 
handed Phillis.” The number of grates she black- 
leaded weekly was evidently overwhelming, when 
compared to the ablutionary exercises she indulged 
In. In short, she was “ grimy” to the last degree; 
and she wore black stockings, and a black cap, both 
of which articles I would abolish by act of pari lament, 
if I could. Slioozan was bursting with some strong 
grievance, so I laid down my newspaper and waited 
to hear her story. 

“Please, Blr,” she gushed out after an inward 
struggle, “ would yon like to be called a ‘ nuzzy?’” 

Now I don’t think I should like to be called a 
nuzzy. I have no*notion what It means, but it 
sounds Insolent Before I could reply, however, the 
girl burst forth again, “And if she expects as Pm 
going to take the children’s dinner up to the top of 
the ’ouse, she’s mistook.” 

Here Shoozan waggled her head about defiantly. 

“ My good girl,” I said, for I always feel for ser¬ 
vants in lodging-houses, poor wretches! but the 
kindly tone of m3' voice was too much for her; she 
burst Into a vehement boo-hoo, and wept loudly. 
Beauty in tears Is all rubbish. Those poets again! 
Beauty blubbering looks frightful, with a red nose 
and swollen eyes. Even the plain domestic looked 
plainer after wiping her eyes with her apron. 

“It’s very hard to be called names, a poor girl as 
never sec her parents.” Here she burst out again. 

“There, go along,” Isaid; “Sarah shall see to the 
children’s dinner;” and with a parting howl, 
Shoozan retired. 

What a time my wife seemed away! Again I at¬ 
tacked the embezzlement case, and this time I got as 
. far as the magistrate’s'request if the prisoner had 
anything to say. But no further. 

The door again burst open, and Sarah Naggles 
stood before me. Sarah Naggles, than whom there is 
not a better nurse and a more abominable temper in 
Britain, stood there, shaking a thousand times more 
than Grogrum. In a tremulous point of view the 
landlady was a mere blancmange compared to Sarah, 
who was a downright “shivering mountain.” For 
some seconds she could not speak; at length she did 
—loudly. 

“ Mr. Coodler, sir, I wish to leave your service at 
once, sir, on the spot.” Here she selected a stain on 
the drugget to stand upon, thereby adding, as she 
evidently imagined, force to her remark. 

“Good gracious, Sarah!-” 

“It’s no use your trying to look dignified, sir. 
When Sarah Naggles says a thing Sarah Naggles 
means it; and I’m off by the next conveyance.” 

I looked round helplessly; hut my wife was out 
still, and until she came back I could say nothing. 
Sarah could. She was apt to stick on a good many 
superfluous h’s when excited, and she gave it as her 
“hoplnion that the landlady was honly a hclderly 
hi gno ramus.” 

She would have continued in the same strain, bat, 
luckily, my youngest child, with intelligence beyond 
its years—or, rather, months—took advantage of her 
absence to fall off a high chair. This necessitated 
the presence of Sarah up stairs, and a temporary 
cessation of hostilities. 

I was getting tired of being bullied, and I seized 
my hat with the intention of going out to find Mrs. 
Coodler. Chancing to look out of window, I saw 
Mrs. Coodler. Mrs. Coodler was in conversation with 
the Interesting Stranger. ' Mrs. C. was smiling, the 
L S. was smiling. Appjirently Mrs. C. was enjoying 
herself, whilst I—but the contrast was too much, and 
I admit I was injudicious enough to dash my hat 
down over my brows. As it stuck tight, and wouldn’t 
come up again*, I immediately repented my rashness, 
and felt about for the door with, a crab-like action 
which was appropriate to the locality, but ungraceful. 

Suddenly I found myself hi somebody’s arms. With 
a convulsive effort I raised my hat; terror had en¬ 
dowed me with increased strength, and I had a 
dreadful suspicion it might be Sirs. Grogrum. 

I It was not. It was the one-eyed fly-driver. The 

one-eyed fly-driver had been drinking, and swayed 
backwards and forwards, occasionally hiccuping. I 
asked him his business. 

“ Business,” replied the man, looking round, as if 
undecided as to how he should continue, then jump¬ 
ing to an indisputable conclusion, “ aint pleasure. 
Vhat la pleasure to some folks is pain to others.” 

The combination of annoyances was getting too 
mnch for me. I drew myself up, and assumed a 
frown. 

“ "When I clapt my eyes,” continued the driver. 

“ Your eye, sir,” I replied, loitily. “ Stick to facts.** 
“ On you,” said the one-eyed incubus, not noticing 
my interruption, “I said that’s a gent os’ll stand a 
glass of sumrnut. But you didn’t, now, did you?” 
and the fellow put his head on one side, and leered 
hideously. 

“ Most decidedly I did nof,” I replied, proudly. 
“Nor aint going to?” he continued. 

“Nor aint going to,” I replied, clenchingly, If I 
may be allowed the expression* 

“Werry good,” said he; “ then my mouth’s sealed. 
I had a thing to say” (unintentionally quoting Mr. 
"William Shakspeare, who teas a poet), “ but 1 wont. 
I’m not a-going to put my finger in no one elae’s 
pie.” 

If you could have seen his finger! I did, and have 
not eaten pie since. He vanished. I turned my head 
away shudderingly, and when I recovered myself he 
had. gone. 

1 was becoming rabid. I was also awfully hungry. 
My wife came in. I should have received her with 
an air of sarcastic politeness (any friends of mine who 
read' this will know the style of thing I mean— my 


playfully severe air, yon know), hat I was broken- 
spirited by recent trials.. 

“ It’s so annoying,” sbo said, coming to the point 
at once; “ there aint a pleco of meat to be got in the 
place; not even a chop to he procured for lovo or 
money before to-morrow.” 

“Sweet spotl” 1 murmured. 

“And I’ve been to every shop in the place to get 
change for a five-pound note; but they say there isn’t 
as much money In the town.” 

I smiled sardonically, hut didn’t speak. 

“Then the fishmonger only comes over from Shell- 
borough on Mondays and Fridays, and to-day’s 
Wednesday; and Mrs. Grogrum says her fireplace 
isn’t big enough to roast joints, so we must have all 
oar meat baked; and there’s no draught ale that’s 
drinkable to be got here, because there’s so little de¬ 
mand for it; and the poulterer’s only got one very 
small rabbit, which is not at all good; and Mrs. Gro- 
grum said she understood we found our own plate— 
she’s only got two-pronged steel forks; and there’s a 
dog next door but one, they tell me, that howls all 
night; and the windows in oar room rattle so dread¬ 
fully, that we shan’t get much sleep, I’m afraid; and 
there’s no lock to the door; and the pillows are like 
dummies, they’re so hard. And so you must put up 
with an egg and a slice of bacon for yonr tea.” 

The volubility of my wife, culminating in a decided 
non segxiitur, was more than I could bear. I seized a 
chair in my agitation, and the back rails came off in 
my hand. This calmed me. I propped it against the 
wall with the determination of declaring I hadn’t 
done it, and smiled once more. 

“Mrs. Coodler,” I observed (I never address my 
wife thus except under very peculiar circumstances), 
—“Mrs. Coodler, I have taken these apartments for 
a month, and we must try and make the best of them. 
Fortified by the cheering society of the Interesting 
Stranger, no doubt you will be able to bear up.” 

Mrs. Coodler colored, anti would have replied, but 
I waved her aside, and went out into the street to see 
the lions! 

The lions! I was not long In seeing them all. 
There were the six bathing-machines, ^“princi¬ 
pal” hotel, the post-office, the library, and—nothing 
else. The library was an imposing edifice; that is to 
say, it was a dead take-in. There were no new books 
whatever, and I refused to be comforted by the “Ad¬ 
ventures of a Guinea;” neither could I be brought to 
properly appreciate the charms of “ Pamela;” so I 
went home again, I walked up stairs, and entering 
the apartment, found—no, reader, you’re wrong for 
once —not the Interesting Stranger, but a policeman 
—a regular rural peeler. He eyed me with profes¬ 
sional distrust and a calm smile. I swelled with in¬ 
dignation, azul tried to awe him, but he was not to 
be awed. 

“ Good morning,” said the policeman, familiarly. 

1 “ I presume—” 

“ You do, sir,” I replied sharply, in my imperious 
manner; “you presume very considerably in enter¬ 
ing a gentleman’s apartments in this way, sir. Let 
me tell you an Englishman’s first floor is his castle, 
sir. 'What do yon want?” 

M You!” replied the constable, in a deep tone. 

I was becoming accustomed to this sort of thing, 
and smiled. 

“ Your name is Dompton,” said the fellow. 

“All right,” I replied; “have it so, if you like; you 
must know best.” I was tickled by the atrocity of 
the whole thing. “^What’s the charge? Burglary? 
Garotting? Murder? What is it?” 

“You come from town by the half arter ten train?” 

“I did.” 

“Good! A telegram informs me Tm to arrest a 
party of your description; at least j-on're near enough 
the description for me to arrest j’ou. So, without 
more ado, come on.” 

My wife is an. excellent woman, and at times her 
feelings get too many for her. She heard the final 
speech of the policeman, and was with difficulty dis¬ 
suaded from flying at him. Such was also the case 
with Sarah Naggles, who has highly-developed nails, 
and (in consequence of blighted hopes) nourishes an 
abnormal hatred of “ the force.” Between these two 
desperate women the one policeman of Mudville 
would, I am afraid, have come to the most unmiti¬ 
gated grief He saw his peril, and produced a pair 
of handcufis. I confess the sight unmanned me, and 
I sank into a chair. I produced my card; I pointed 
to the direction on my boxes; I threatened to write 
to the “ Times;” I explained how ridiculous it would 
be in a felon travelling about with a family; I plead¬ 
ed and stormed alternately, but to no object. The 
policeman had received his instructions; had been 
directed to ns by the malevolent one-eyed fly-driver; 
had executed his orders, and was deaf to reason, 
blind to a bribe, and generally stupid and unswerv¬ 
ingly upright. 

Mrs. Grogrum coming In suddenly upon the scene 
did not improve the tone of the meeting, as maybe 
supposed. She had settled that we “ was no good” 
the instant Mrs. C. had make rude remarks about 
her frying-pan, “a article as a red lady would de¬ 
spise to worrit herself about.” And as for that sylph 
in the black stockings, Shoozan, she had long ago 
learnt to place the blindest confidence in the Mnd- 
ville policeman, who was the model of manly beauty 
in the eyes of the neighboring maid-servants. 

"We were at our wits’ end. My wife was frantic, 
the nurse furious, the children fractions. "Wrapped 
in his panoply of authority and pig-headedness, the 
policeman ajone was calm. 

To us (at this juncture) entered blithely the Inter¬ 
esting Stranger. A smile was on his lip, a tear was 
not in his eye. I was about to appeal to him to clear 


np the mystery when I observed a remarkable change 
come over his features. At the same time a change 
as remarkable came over the countenance of the ag¬ 
gressive constable. He clapped his eye on the figure 
of the Interesting Stranger, and almost instantly 
clapped his professional handcuff* on the wrists of 
the same individual. 

The Interesting Stranger answered to the descrip¬ 
tion in the telegram in every particular, and to this 
day I cannot comprehend the reason for arresting 
me, for we were not In the least alike. The I. S. was 
tall, I am—well, under the middle height. The I. S. 
was good-looking (at least Mrs. Coodler declares so 
spite of everything; and he was described by-the 
police reporter as a “person of fashionable appear¬ 
ance ”), and I am, I admit, not striking to look at, 
though dignified for a short person. The I. S. was 
not dressed like me either; so, altogether, it was a 
muddle at Mudville, and I might have kicked up a 
great row about It 

Did I stop to have any arguments, to receive the 
grovelling apologies of Mrs. Grogrum, the trembling 
beseech ings of the obtuse policeman, the solemn as¬ 
surances of attention and cleanliness from Shoozan, 
the universal sympathy of the excited populace— 
did I wait for all this? 

Did I? 

Did I fetch the one-eyed fly-driver from his favor¬ 
ite haunt, and bundle self and family hack to town 
that afternoon? 

Didn’t II 
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PAUL WARNER’S STORY. 


BT CHARLES D. BARBETTE. 


It was in tlie Spring of ’51. I was travelling 
for the house of Thomsou & Thompson, and 
had reached Cincinnati, where I put up, of 
course, at the Burnett House. I had taken a 
hath, eaten a hearty dinner, drank therewith 
a bottle of Longworth’s Sparkling Catawba, 
retired to my room, lit a cigar, thrown myself 
across the bed, and with an odd volume of 
Mr. Dickens’s last novel (it was “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” I think, but I won’t bo sure) for 
a companion, was resolved to digest comfort¬ 
ably. In a littlo while, something in the 
cigar, or in the atmosphere, for it couldn’t 
have been in the book, overpowered me, and 
I fell into a gentle doze. 

From this beatific state I was roused by a 
quick, sharp rap at my door. 

“A—w, come in!” I exclaimed, yawning; 
and sitting up in the twilight, for it was just 
dusk, I beheld a tall male figure, who ad¬ 
vanced, saying:— 

“Mr. Warner, I believe?” 

“That is my name, sir,” I mplied, now 
springing to my feet, “pray wli—” 

“This note will oxplain the cause of my 
calling,” said he, handing it to mo.” 

“Ah! take a seat, sir, while I light the 
gas.” 

He bowed and sat down. I lit the burner, 
opened the note, and read as follows ;— 

Burnett House, April 5, ’51. 

Mr. Paul Warner—Sir: At last, then, I 
bavo found you. For ono month, sir, I have 
been on your trace, or rathfer in search of it, 
but, until this moment, in vain. Now, how¬ 
ever, by a mere chance, I discover you, aud 
not daring to trust myself in the present state 
of my feelings, which you will acknowledge 
are justly exnsperated, I send this by the 
hands of my friend Mr. Madden, who is autho¬ 
rized in my name to demand an explanation 
of your very dishonorable conduct. You will 
understand what I refer to, without further 
words, when I sign myself yours, indignantly, 
George Smytub. 

If I had been transported to Constantinople 
during my sleep, and had found myself read¬ 
ing an Arabio MS. from the Sultan, asking for 
an explanation of my presence in that city, on 
awaking, I could not have felt more com¬ 


pletely bewildered than I did on perusing this 
document from Mr. George Smythe. 

Who the—who was this Mr. Smythe ? I had 
never heard of such a person. And what dis¬ 
honorable or any other conduct could I have 
pursued toward a person whom I never— 

“Well, Mr. Warner,” suddenly said the 
bearer of this singular missive, “I hope you 
are prepared to—’ ’ 

“I—Mr.—a—Madden,” said I, now for the 
first time looking at him, and seeing that ho 
was a gentlemanly-looking young man, but a 
total stranger to me, “Mr. Madden, you’ll 
excuse me, but if I know what this means I 
wish I may be magnetized! Who is Mr. 
Smythe, sir ? And what the—ahem I Is this 
intended as a practical joke, sir ? or—in short, 
I beg you will explain the object of your visit, 
and of this note at once !” 

Mr. Madden rose with a Bingularly lowering 
brow. “Do you intend to deny, now, that 
you are Mr. Warner?” he began, fiercely. 

“Certainly not. I am Mr. Warner!” 

“Mr. Paul Warner?” 

“ Of course. Paul is my christened name!” 

“ Mr. Paul Warner, of Pittsville, recently 
affianced to Miss Emma Smythe, of Bnckland, 
and who most strangely and, it is thought, 
dishonorably deserted that lady on the eve of 
marriage?” continued Mr. Maddeu, in a half 
menacing tone. 

“No, sir!” I exclaimed, becoming fairly 
badgered by this mystification; “No, sir! 
but Mr. Paul Warner, of Jenkintown, collector 
for Thomson & Thompson, of Cleveport, affi¬ 
anced to nobody, and on the eve of his arrival 
in Cincinnati!” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the Btranger, 
“but this is either a most singular error, or 
a vain and absurd attempt to escape the 
responsibility of an ungentlemanly action.” 

“Sir!” cried I, interrupting him, and really 
angry, “let us waste no more words or feel¬ 
ing upon what is so easily settled otherwise. 
I have, unfortunately, no papers with me that 
I am permitted to show to prove my identity, 
nor do I know a single soul here, it not being 
my usual route. But your Mr. Smythe is, of 
course, personally acquainted with the Mr. 
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Warner referred to in this note. Pray, ask 
him to step up here with you, and he will at 
once perceive his error.” 

Mr. Madden confessed the justice of this, 
and, half apologizing for his previous warmth, 
left the room in search of his friend. I calmly 
relit my cigar and awaited their return. 

Ten, twenty minutes, half an hour, an hour 
passed, and no one came. The gong (they 
used a gong then at the Burnett) struck for 
supper, and considering that I had waited as 
long as decency required, if not longer, I went 
down to the table, eat my supper, spent the 
rest of the evening chiefly about the-hotel, 
went to bed at eleven, rose at seven, break¬ 
fasted, and left at nine per boat for Louisville, 
* all without having seen or heard anything of 
Smythe, Madden, & Co., whom I, at length, 
felt sure had played or attempted to play 
some game upon me. As they had evidently 
failed, I laughed at the joke, and forgot, or at 
least ceased to think of it. 


II. 

After a few days in Louisville I went to 
Natchez, Vicksburg, and two or three other 
towns on or near the great river, then took 
an up boat for Cincinnati again, and once 
more stopped at the Burnett. 

The morning after my arrival I went down 
rather late to breakfast, and was shown into 
the ladies’ ordinary, where I sat down by my¬ 
self at one of the small tables. There were 
not above a dozen persons breakfasting, most 
of them ladies, and all, of course, strangers 
to me. 

It was, therefore, with some surprise that, 
upon looking up a few moments after being 
seated, and chancing to rest my gaze for an 
instant upon the face of a very sweet looking 
damsel at a distant table near the door, I 
beheld her turn suddenly very white, then 
flush up violently, as her eyes met mine, and 
instantly rise and leave the room. 

“ Hello!” said I to myself, “more mystery 
at tho Burnett!” Then the queer occurrence 
of a fortnight previous recurring to my mind, 
“I wonder,” thought I, “if that young lady 
is also going to accuse me, for somebody else, 
of some sort of conduct towards her. She was 
certainly a very charming girl in face and 
figure, and if any scoundrel has insulted her 
and she 'll tell me where to find him, I ’ll— 


what’s this, waiter?” for a servant just then 
interrupted my soliloquy by handing me a 
three-cornered note on a plate. 

“For you, sir, from the young lady in No. 
140.” 

“Eh? lady in 140? Let me see! yes! 
‘Mr. PaulWarner, Present;’ that is certainly 
my name! Here goes then for another joke, 

I suppose! Cincinnati is a funny place!” 
And so, muttering, I undid the triangle and 
read:— 

“I scarce know how to address you, after 
the—after what has passed. But for your 
own sake, if not for mine, I write to beg you 
will leave this place ! I beseech you go! I 
forgive you; but I cannot, must not meet 
you more. The sight of you has become 
hateful. Ask your own heart if it could be 
otherwise—if you have a heart in which an 
honorable truthful emotion is left. Oh, to 
think I should have been so cruelly deceived 
in you! That I should have believed you to 
be—but all this is as if it had never been. I 
write to bid you go! My brother is looking 
for you up and down the world. I expect 
him here to-day, it may be in a few hours. 
Not for worlds would I have you two meet. 

“Emma Smythe. 

“ P. S. Should wo ever meet again, by the 
hazards of this life, remember, 1 know you 
not, nor ever knew you ! This is the only 
reparation I demand, or you can give ! 

E. S.” 

“Now, by all the wizards of east, west, 
south, and north I” cried I, springing up and 
scaring the waiter excessively, “I will not be 
bamboozled in this way any more, by any 
Smythe of them all!” And, rushing to tho 
office. I wrote upon a blank visiting-card 
thus :— 

“A gentleman, with a message from her 
brother, desires a moment’s interview with 
Miss Smythe immediately.” 

“Be good enough to take this to No. 140, 
and return with an answer,” said I to one of 
tho hall servants. 

In a few moments he came back. “Tho 
lady will seo you, sir, right away.” 

“ Show me the way !” 

We went up to No. 140—a private parlor. I 
knocked. “ Come in !’’ tinkled a sweet, clear 
voice. I opened the door, took a single step 
forward—there was a cry, and for the next 
five minutes I was earnestly engaged in pat¬ 
ting the hands and sprinkling the brow of a 
lovely maiden by the name of Emma Smythe, 
far gone in a faint. At last she revived, and 
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slowly opening her eyes, met urine, and shud¬ 
dered. I hastened to speak:— 

“You are laboring under a terrible mistake, 
my dear young lady!” said I. “It is very 
extraordinary indeed that I”— 

But ere I could get any furthor she started 
up with another, though far different sort of 
cry. The spell was broken 1 My voice, at 
least, was my own, and not that of some 
rascally fellow who had appropriated my 
name and, apparently, my physique also. 

“IIow strange!” exclaimed Miss Smythe, 
still looking at mo in a wild sort of way. “ It 
is wonderful—wonderful! and yet it is not 
he! No, it is not he !” Hero she paused, 
took a long breath like a sigh, and then tho¬ 
roughly collecting herself, “I beg your par¬ 
don, sir,” said she, with just a slight tremor 
in her sweet voice, “ for this to you, no doubt, 
most inexplicable scene ; but your very sin¬ 
gular resomblanco to”— 

“One Mr. Paul Warner,” said I, smiling 
and helping her out. 

Sho started: “Ah! you—you know, then— 
hut I forgot; of course you are acquainted 
with—with—-that is, you are good enough to 
hear a messago from my hrother, I think. 
Pray, sir, what does George say to me?” 

“He says, Miss Smythe,” I exclaimed, 
earnestly, carried away completely by her 
grace and winning beauty, as well as hy the 
strango circumstances of the situation—“ho 
says that a somewhat singular resemblance 
has already caused him to commit an awk¬ 
ward error, to call it mildly, and that the 
same likeness may deceive even you. There¬ 
fore,’ ho says, ‘the gentleman who has the 
misfortune to look somewhat like one who— 
in short, like a scoundrel—comes to you to 
undeceive you as to that resemblance, and to 
declare that ho will not rest till ho discovers 
his unworthy double, and bestows upon him 
the punishment he so richly merits for de¬ 
ceiving one of tlio fairest, sweetest, best”— 
At this critical moment, when I was about 
to cap tlio climax of my enthusiasm by a 
perfect breakdown, for Miss Smythe was evi¬ 
dently becoming alarmed by the warmth of 
my manner; at this instant thu parlor door 
swung open and two gentlemen walked into 
the room.. They caught sight of me at once. 
“ Warner, at last!” cried one of them, spring¬ 
ing forward as if to seize upon me. 

Bnt the other, who, I perceived, was my 
former visitor, Mr. Madden, held him back, 


crying, “No, no! that’s the other!” And 
Miss Smythe also rushed before me, and look¬ 
ing in a most bewildered manner at her brother 
and myself—“Oh!” exclaimed the poor girl, 
“what does all this mean? You will drive 
me mad among you !” 

The tableau for a moment beggared descrip¬ 
tion. An explanation, however, quickly en¬ 
sued, and the first few words bringing a calm, 
we all sat down to talk it over more fully. 

“Yes,” said Miss Smythe, “the likeness 
is certainly startling; though after the first 
glance I should not bo deceived. But how 
extraordinary the coincidence !” Sho sighed 
again, and the scene with its associations had 
evidently agitated her too much to permit 
her presence longer. She rose, and timidly * 
held out her hand: “I hope,” said she, in a 
low voice; “that is, I thank you, sir, for 
your visit, and the kind feelings that dictated 
it. I should be glad before I go to know the 
—the—your name, sir.” 

“My name,” I answered, gently touching 
her fair hand, “is—Paul Warner!” 

She gave a quick cry, snatched away her 
hand, and lied from the room. 

Three days later I arrived in Cleveport, and 
reported at the counting-house of Thomson & 
Thompson, with a pretty heavy account of 
collections, but not a word of my adventuro 
with the Smythes. 


III. 

Dtrmxo the next twelve months I made— 
well, say several visits to Bucklaiul. It lay, 
more or less, in my “route.” Nothing had 
ever been seen or heard of the other Warner. 
In fact, we “never mentioned him,” by tacit 
consent, though, of course, we, or at least /, 
thought of him pretty often. Miss Smythe 
was a remarkably sweet and charming girl. 

In the beginning of ’53,1 went into business 
with Thomson & Thompson, the firm being 
Thomson, Warner, & Thompson. For several 
months previously, I had been in the habit, 
when at Buckland (which was—well, setni- 
occasionally), of calling Miss Smythe simply 
Emma. She called me John (my whole name 
was originally John Paul Jones Warner, of 
which I had long dropped the Jones and 
John), because sho did not like Paul. Poor, 
dear girl! no wonder! Upon becoming a 
member of the lirm of T. W. & T., I addressed 
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a few remarks to Miss Smythe, as Emma, with 
the prefix of “dearest.” 

In consequence of her reply, a religious 
Ceremony speedily took place, by which she 
became Emma more than ever to me, but 
ceased to be Miss Smythe forever. We started 
upon a trip together, of a honeyed and moon¬ 
lit character. From Buckland, we went down 
the Father of waters to New Orleans, thence 
by sea to the great city of Mamahatta. We 
journeyed through many scenes, lonely-and 
peopled, sweet and solemn, prosaio and pic¬ 
turesque, going northward to the mighty 
cataract. Thence southward again to the 
great sea city, and one morning—a foggy 
morning in April—saw us rattling over the 
irouway toward the city of Penn. We sped 
for a time swiftly and smoothly. Suddenly 
there was a strange jar, a crush, a smothered 
cry, a great cloud of dust, an awful pause; 
then shrieks, and groans, and clamors un¬ 
speakable. There had been a collision. My 
beloved Emily was unhurt. So was I. But 
she was deadly faint, and I carried her to a 
cottage by the roadside, fast filling with man¬ 
gled forms. Leaving her there, I returned to 
do my part to my brethren. 

How gently rough men handled the poor 
bruised and bleeding ones I Their hands 
were horny, but there was velvet on their 
hearts! A form was taken from the ruins 
with a splinter driven through his breast. 
He was dead. They laid him by the roadside, 
and were about to cover his face, when I 
looked upon him, and started back. Again I 
looked, and my heart throbbed fearfully. A 
wallet had fallen from his pocket. I picked 
it up, opened it, took out a card, read the 
words upon it, and shuddered I Yes! here 
he was, at last I But how, good God I 

I put the card in my pocket, laid the wallet 
gently on the bosom of the dead, and went 
into the cottage. Emma had recovered, and 
was ministering to the sufferers. 

“Emma,” said I, “come here;” and I took 
her out into the neighboring orchard, and 
knelt down. “Emma, let us pray!” 

She knelt, and whispered—“For whom?” 
I took the card from my pocket and handed 
it to her. She read it, and there, in the pre¬ 
sence of an awful death, we prayed for his 
soul! 

Whose, do you ask ? The name upon the 
oard was Paui, Wabxkr ! 
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reach the floor he had closed the window. After 
getting into hed I inquired if ho was satisfied with 
tho experiment. Ho replied, “ If you think I am 
not, feel of my wet shirt; that will tell the story.” 
I found ho had received a pretty thorough ducking, 
which I must say rather pleased me. I had gone to 
sleep for the third time, when I was again aroused 
by the stool, which was placed against tho door, 
turning a somersault, caused by the sudden en¬ 
trance of a man who inquired if the window to the 
port-kolo was closed. Being answered in tho affirm¬ 
ative, lie left as suddenly as he came. For tho next 
half-hour, as I lay in my berth, I could hear, min¬ 
gled with oaths, the words, “danger,” “water,” 
“ drowned,” and “ port-holes.” But in tho midst of 
it all, for tho fourth time I went to sleep. I was 
doomed to be disturbed once more; this time by a 
colored man rushing into the room. Tho stool 
didn’t stop for a somersault, but sprang across tho 
room at a bound, closely followed by the colored 
gentleman, who had a large wrench in his hand, 
which he fitted to tho tliumb-scrow that fastened 
tho door to the port-holes, and gave a turn or two 
for tho purpose of making it moro secure, saying 
that there was danger of being flooded—that one 
man came very near being drowned in his berth, as 
he was fast asleep when tho water came in upon 
him, mid of course ho awoke after being well 
drenched. In fifteen minutes I was asleep for the 
fifth time, and slept undisturbed till morning. 

o. D. A. 


PORT-HOLE VENTILATION. 

A traveling correspondent relates as follows his 
night adventures in the Hudson River steamer, St. 
John: 

When I went aboard the boat, all the state-rooms 
had been taken. Engaging a berth, I went below 
to my room, and before retiring I opened the port¬ 
hole window (which was fastened with a screw) for 
the purpose of having a little ventilation, it being 
very warm. I went to bed and was soon asleep. 
About half-past ten I was aroused from my slum¬ 
ber by the sound of “ many waters” rushing in at 
the port-hole, caused by the starting of the boat. 
After receiving quite a drenching, I succeeded in 
shutting tho window and stopping the leak. Short¬ 
ly after, my room-mate, who was to occupy the low¬ 
er berth, came in. He complained of the heat in tho 
room, and proposed to open the window to tho port¬ 
hole. I objected, giving my reasons; but he insist¬ 
ed, saying he guessed there would bo no risk. Not 
being able to convince him of tho danger, I con¬ 
cluded to let him experiment. He opened the port¬ 
hole and went to bed. The air was certainly great¬ 
ly improved, and I was soon asleep. How long I had 
slept it is difficult to tell—possibly five minutes— 
when I was again aroused by another rush of water. 
We both sprang up to close tho port-hole; but my 
companion was too quick for we j before I could 
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ROMANCE OF THE OCEAN. 

Steam navigation, which in Itself la a ro¬ 
mance more marvelous than any of the 
stories told by 8inbad the Bailor, It bai 
been thought had put an end to the ro¬ 
mance of ocean travel, and.made a sea voy¬ 
age a very prosy occurrence. A min who 
should act out, like 8ir Launcclot Greaves, 
hi search of adventure, in these days, would 
noverdream of tnkinsr passage on board a 
steamship. Pcsert island*. rirPM nr 
any of the perils which rendered an ocean 
voyage so uncertain a few years ago, have 
not been regarded a« po albllllio? since the 
establishment of regular steam lines, 
which moke their passages wi'h the cer¬ 
tainty snd regularity of old siage-coa ;he*. 

As for a desert Island, upon whl *h a ship's 
crew might be thrown with all those at¬ 
tendant dMrc'ses which sro fo enchanting 
to rend about in old B'ory-books, we had no 
idea that any 8u h thing could bo had far 
lore or money anywhere this side of the 
Encantoda 1 *. But a shipwreck hasj iat oc¬ 
curred within a few days’ sail of our own 
port, the account of which reads like 
n cbep'er from old Purcha* or Cap¬ 
tain Cooks from Judah Paido:k, 
or Captain RUcy. We liavo not read any¬ 
thing ro Hobiuson Crurebh of late year#, 
out of Captain Mayno Reid’s book of ad- 
xeiilure. The flue new stoam^hlp, Golden 
Rtde, of the Central American Transit 
Company’s line, left New York on the 233 
of May, with a crew of a hundred men, and 
more than five hundred p^sengers, bound 
for 8an Juan and Asplnwal), and on the 
tfOlh of tho >ame month the ship was a 
wreck on a coral reef, ar.d all tho crow aod 
paaeugrra were huddled together on a 
de»olate Island, whither they had been car¬ 
ried on rafts, and subsisting after Just such 
a fashion as fhipwrcckel crews ured to do 
In similar circumstances before the days of 
steam and patent chronometers. The 
Island of Roncada, where this strange dla- 
arter occur red, may be known to the ox- 
peilenced navigator In tho Southern Ocean, 
but wc confeas to entire Ignorance of its ex¬ 
istence until the present time. It lies off the 
coast of Central America, In lat. 18° 8.,some 
three hundred miles from Asplnwall. The 
crew and passengers remained upon It 
eleven day a without tho lots of a life or any 
serious damage to their health, when they 
wore taken off by two United 8t*tos steam¬ 
ships, and carried to Asplnwall, two boats 
having been dispatched for assistance, ouo 
to Ban Juan and the other to Asplnwall. 

The cause of the disaster wc do not know, 
whether It was owing to a variation of the 
compass, a capricious current, or carelesa 
reckoning t but it la very evident that, after 
tho fkip struck upon the reef, there was a 
copable mind directing affairs, for -we can¬ 
not recall a single instance' of a shipwreck 
where there were so many huudred lives 
exposed to peril effecting their escape with 
so little injury, and without-the loss of a 
single life. It h terrifying to think of tho 
horrore which would have befallen the 
shipwrecked passengers If tho boats sent 
for assistance had been lost on f heir way, 
for the island is a spot which is never visit¬ 
ed, and but for their speedy relief thoy muU 
soon have perished from hunger. 

As a fitting companion story to this ship¬ 
wreck, it is a remarkable circumstance that 
the tame paper which first published the 
account of it contained tho narratlvo of.a 
not leaa surprising affair whl :h lately oc¬ 
curred on the coast of J reland, where a ship, 
hound from Liverpool to a neighboring 
port with a cargo of Indian corn, was aur- 
rounded In a calm by a flotilla of eleven pi¬ 
ratical boats from tho shore, the crews of 
which boarded her, took pos-aesrion of her, 
like io many Rootka Sound savage*, pil¬ 
laged her of what valuables she had, and, 
after filling' ea:h of the boats with corn, 
made off and left her to her fate. If this 
lari story were not an official report in a 
shipping gazette, wo should bo disposed to 
regard it as the invention of some desperate 
“ Bohemian,” who was hard pul to it for o 
renratlonal paragraph. But then we re¬ 
member it was on the coast of Ireland, the 
only coast in all Christendom where su:h 
an event could have taken place. 
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SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 


TAUT II. — OnAPTEU V.— THE PICNIC ON 
HOLY ISLAND. 

Fhom the day that Sir Brook made the 
acquaintance of Tom Lendrick and his sis¬ 
ter, he determined ho would “pitch his 
tent,” ns he called it, for some time at Kil- 
laloe. They had, so to say, captivated the 
old man. The young fellow, by his frank, 
open, manly nature, his ardent love of sport 
in every shape, his invariable good humour, 
and more than all these, by the unalfected 
simplicity of his character, had strongly in¬ 
terested him; while Lucy had made a far 
deeper impression by her gentleness, her re¬ 
finement, an elegance in deportment that 
no teaching ever gives, and, along with 
these, a mind stored with thought and re¬ 
flectiveness. Let us, however, be just to 
each, and own that her beauty and the mar¬ 
vellous iaseination of her smile, gave her, 
even in that old man’s eyes, an irresistible 
charm. Jt was a very long bygone, but he 
had once been in love, and the faint flicker 
of the memory had yet survived in his heart. 
It was just ns likely Lucy bore no resem¬ 
blance to her he had loved, but he fan¬ 
cied she did — he imagined that she was 
her very image. That was the smile, the 
glance, the tone, the gesture, which once 
had set his heart n-throbbing, and the illu¬ 
sion threw around her an immense fascina¬ 
tion. 

She liked him, too. Through all the 
strange incongruities of his character, his 
restless love of adventure and excitement, 
there ran a gentle liking for quite pleasures. 
He loved scenery passionately, and with a 
painter’s taste for colour and form; he loved 
poetry, which he read with a wondrous 
charm of voice and intonation. Nor was it 
without its peculiar power, this homage of 
an old man, who rendered her the attentive 
service of a devoted admirer. 

There is a very subtle flattering in the 
obsequious devotion of ago to youth. It is, 
at least, an honest worship, an unselfish ol- 
ferinff, and in this way the object of it may 
well feel proud of its tribute. 

From tho Vicar, Hr. Wills, Fossbrooko 
had learned the chief events of Dr. Len- 
drick’s history, of his estrangement from 
his father, lus fastidious retirement from 
tho world, and last of all his narrow for¬ 
tune, apparently now growing narrower, 
since within the Inst year ho had withdrawn 
his son from the University on tho score of 
its expense. 

A gold-medallist and a scholar, Dr. Lnn- 
drick would have eagerly coveted such hon¬ 
ours for his son. It was probably tho ono 


triumph in life ho would have set most store 
by, but Tom was ono not made for collegiate 
successes. He bad abilities, but they wero 
not tcachnblo qualities; he could pick up a 
certain amount of almost anything, — ho 
could learn nothing. lie could carry away 
from a chance conversation an amount of 
knowledge it had cost tho talkers years to 
acquire, and yet, set him down regularly to 
work book-fashion, and cither from want of 
energy, or concentration, or ot that strong 
will which masters dilliculties, just as a full 
eurrei)t carries all before it—whichever of 
these was his defect — he arose from his task 
wearied, worn, but unadvanccd. 

When, therefore, his father would speak, 
as lie sometimes did in confidence to tho 
Vicar, in a tone of depression about Toni’s 
deficiencies, the honest parson would feel 
perfectly lost in amazement at what ho 
meant. To his eyes Tom Lendrick was a 
wonder, a prodigy. There was not a theme 
he could not talk on, and talk well too. “ It 
was but tho other day he told the chief 
engineer of the Shannon Company more 
about tho geological formation of the river- 
basin than all his stafl'knew. Ay, and what’s 
stranger,” added the Vicar," liu understands 
the whole Colenso controversy butter than 
I do myself.” It is just possible that in the 
last panegyric there was nothing of exagge¬ 
ration or excess. “ And with all that, sir, 
his father goes on brooding over his neg¬ 
lected education, and foreshadowing the 
worst results from his ignorance.” 

“He is a fine fellow,” said Fossbrooke, 
“ but not to be compared with his sister.” 

“ Not for mere looks, perhaps, nor for a 
graceful manner, and a winning address; 
but who would think of ranking Lucy’s abil¬ 
ities with her brother's ? ” 

“ Not I," said Fossbrooke, boldly, “ for I 
place hers far and away above them.” 

A sly twinkle of the Furson’s eye showed 
to what class of advantages he ascribed tho 
other’s preference; but he said no more, and 
the controversy ended. 

livery morning found Sir Brook at tho 
Swan's Nest. He was fond of gardening, and 
had consummate taste in laying out ground, 
so that many pleasant surprises had been 
prepared for Dr. Lcndrick’s return. Ho 
drew, too, with great skill, and Lucy made 
considerable progress under his teaching; 
and as they grow more intimate, andf sho 
was not ashamed of the confession that sho 
delighted in the Georgies of Virgil, they 
read «hole hours together of those pictu- 
resquo descriptions of rural life and its oc¬ 
cupations, which are as truo to nature at 
this hour as on tho day they were written. 
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Perhaps the old man fancied that it was 
lie who had suggested this intense apprecia¬ 
tion of the poet. It is just possible that the 
young girl believed that she had reclaimed 
a wild, erratic, eccentric nature, and brought 
him back to the love of simple plo : gores and 
a purer source of enjoyment. Whichever 
way the truth inclined, each was happy, 
each contented. And how fond are we all, 
of every age, of playing the missionary, of 
setting oil' into tire savage districts of our 
neighbours’ natures and combating their 
false idols, their superstitions and strange 
r.tes I The least adventurous and the least 
imaginative have these little outbursts of 
conversion. And all aro more or less prop¬ 
agandists. 

It was one morning, a bright and glorious 
one too, that while Tom ami Lucy were yet 
at breakfast Sir lbook arrived and entered 
the breakfast-room. 

“ Wl.at a day for a gray hackle, in that 
dark pool under the larch trees 1 ” cried Tom, 
as lie saav him. 

“ What it day for a long walk to Mount 
Laurel I” said Lucy. “You said, t’other 
morning, yon wanted cloud ell'ccts on the 
upper lake. I’ll show yon splendid ones to¬ 
day.” 

“ I’ll promise you a full basket before four 
o’clock,” broke in Tom. 

“ I’ll promise you a full sketch-book,” said 
Lucy, with one of her sweetest smiles. 

“And I’m going to refuse both; for I 
have a plan of my own, and a plan not to 
be gainsaid.” 

“ I know it. You want us to go to work 
on that lisle pond. I'm certain it’s that.” 

“ No, Tom ; it's the catalogue — the weary 
catalogue that hu told me, as a punishment 
for not being able to find Machiavelli’s Com¬ 
edies List week, he’d 'make me sit down to 
on the first lovely morning that came.” 

“ Belter that than those dreary Georgies, 
which remind one of school, anti the third 
form. But what’s your plan, Sir Brook ? 
Wo have thought of all the projects that 
can terrily us, and you look as if it ought to 
bo a terror.” 

“ Mine is a plan for pleasure, and pleas¬ 
ure only; so pack up at once, and get ready. 
Trall'ord arrived this morning.” 

“ Where is lie ? I am so glad 1 Where’s 
Trafiord?” cried Tom, delighted. 

“ I have despatched him with the Vicar 
and two well ftiled-hampers to Holy Island, 
where I mean that wo shall all picnic. 
There's my plan.” 

_ “ And a jolly plan, too I I adhere uncon¬ 
ditionally.” 

“ And you, Lucy, what do you say ? ” 


asked Sir Brook, as the young girl stood 
with a look of somo indecision aud embar¬ 
rassment. 

“ I don’t say that it’s not a very pleasant 
project, but ” — 

“ But what, Lucy ? Where’s the but ? ” 

She whispered a few words in his ear, 
and ho cried out, “ Isn’t this too bad? She 
tells me Nicholas does not like all this 
gaiety; that Nicholas disapproves of our 
mode of life.” 

“ No, Tom ; I only said Nicholas thinks 
that papa would not like it.” 

11 Couldn’t wo see Nicholas ? Couldn’t 
we have a commission to uxamine Nicho¬ 
las ? ” asked Sir Brook, laughingly. 

“I’ll not bo on it, that's all I know; for 
I should finish by chucking the witness into 
the Shannon. Come along, Lucy; don’t 
let us lose this glorious morning. I’ll get 
some lines and hooks together. Bo sure 
you’re ready when I come back.” 

As the door closed after him, Sir Brook 
drew near to Lucy where she stood in 
an attitude of doubt aud hesitation. “ I 
mustn’t risk your good opinion of me rash¬ 
ly. If you really dislike this excursion, I 
will give it nil,” said ho, in a low gentle 
voice. 

“ Dislike it ? No; far from it. I suspect 
I would enjoy it more than any of you. 
My reluctance was simply on the ground 
that all this is so unlike the life we have 
been leading hitherto. Papa will surely 
disapprove of it. Oh, there comes Nicholas 
with a letter! ” cried she, opening the sash- 
window. “ Give it to me; it is from papa.” 

She broke the seal hurriedly, ami ran 
rapidly over the lines. “Oh, yes! I will 
go now, and go with delight too. It is full 
of good news. lie is to see grandpapa, if 
not to-morrow, the day after. He hopes 
all will be well. Papa knows your name, 
Sir Brook. He says, 1 Ask your friend 
Sir Brook if lie be any relative of a Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke who rescued Captain 
Langton somo forty years ago from a 
Neapolitan prison. The print-shops were 
filled with Ins likeness when I was a boy.’ 
Was lie one of your family? ” inquired she, 
looking up at him. 

“ I am the man," said lie, calmly and 
coldly. “ Langton was sentenced to the 
galleys for life for having struck the Count 
d'Aconi across the face with his glove; and 
the Count was nephew to the King. Tlioy 
had him at Capri working in chains, and 
I landed with my yacht’s crow and liberated 
him.” 

“ What a daring thing to do! ” 

“ Not so daring as you fancy. The guard 
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was surprised, and fled. It was only when as lie seated liimself under the slieltcr of 
reinforced that they showed fight. Our an ivy-covered wall, with a wide reach of 
toughest enemies were the galley-slaves, the lake at his feet. 

who, when tliey discovered that wo never “ AVhen I come back from California 
meant to liberate them, attacked us with with that million or two,” said Tom, “ I'll 
stones. This sear on my temple is a memo- build a cottage here, where we can all 
rial of the allair.” come and dine continually." 

“ And Langton, what became of him ? ” “ Let us keep the anniversary of the 

“ lie is now Lord Burrowficld. He gave present day as a sort of foundation era,” 
me two fingers to shake the lust time I met said the Vicar. 

him at the Travellers,” “ I like everything that promises pleas- 

“ Oh, don’t say that I Oh, don’t tell me arc,” said Sir Brook, “ but I like to stipu- 

of such ingratitude I ” late that wo do not draw too long a bill on 

“My dear child, pcoplo usually regard Fortune. Think how long a year is. This 
gratitude as a debt, winch, once aeknowl -1 timo twelvemonth, for example, you, my 
edged, is acquitted; and perhaps they are dear Doctor, may be a bishop, and not 
right. It makes all intercourse freer and over inclined to these harmless lcvilies. 
less trammelled.” Tom there will be, as ho hints, gold-crush- 

“ Here comes Torn. May I tell hint this ing, at the end of the earth. Trall'ord, not 
story, or will you tell him yourself ? ” improbably, ruling some rajah’s kingdom 

“ Not either, my dear Lucy. Your broth- : in the far Kast. Of your destiny, fair 
or’8 blood is over-hot. as it is. Let him not \ Lucy, brightest of all, it is not for me to 
have any promptings to such exploits as i speak. Of my own it is not worth speak- 
these.” ing.” 

“ But I may tell papa ? ” “ Nolo episcopari,” said the Vicar; “ pass 

“Just as well not, Lucy. There were me the madeira.” 
scores of wild things attributed to mo in “You forget, perhaps, that is the phrase 
those davs. lie may possibly remember for accepting the mitre,” said Sir Brook, 
some of them, and begin to suspect that his laughing. “ Bishops, like belles, say No 
daughter might be in better company.” when they moan Yes.” 

“ How was it that you never told mo of “And who told you that belles did?” 
this exploit?” asked she, looking not with- broke in Lucy. “ I am in a sad minority 
out admiration at tho hard stern features here, but I stand up for my sex.” 
before her. “ I repeat a popular prejudice, fair lady." 

_ “ My dear child, egotism is tho besetting » Amt Lucy will not have it that belles 
sin of old people, and even the most cau- are as illogical as bishops ? I sec I was 
tious lapse into it occasionally. Set me right in refusing tho bench,” said the Vicar, 
once a-talking of myself, all my prudence, “ What bright boon of Fortune is Traf- 
all my reserve vanishes; so that as a meas- ford meditating the rejection of?” said Sir 
ure of safety for my friends and myself too, Brook; and the young fellow's check grew 
I avoid the theme when I can. There I crimson as lie tried to laugh oil' the reply. 
Tom is beckoning to us, Let us go to him “ Who made this salad ? ’’ cried Tom. 
at once.” “ It was I; who dares to question it ? ” 

Holy Island, or Inishealtra, to give it its said Lucy. “ The Doctor lias helped hiin- 
Irish name, is a wild spot, with little re- self twice to it, and that test I take to bo 
markable about it, save the ruins of seven a certificate to character.” 
churches and a curious well of fabulous » I used to have some skill in dressing a 
depth. It was, however, a favourite spot salad, but I have foregone tho practice for 
with the Vicar, whoso taste in localities was many a day; my culinary gift got mo sent 
somehow always associated with some fea- out of Austria in twenty-tour Tiours. Oh, 
ture of festivity, the great merit of the it’s nothing that deserves the name of a 
present spot being that you could dine story,” said’ Sir Brook, as the others looked 
without any molestation from beggars. In at him for an explanation. “It,was as long 
such estimation, indeed, did he hold tho ago as tho year 1806. Sir Robert Adair 
class, that he seriously believed their crav- had been our minister at Vienna, when, a 
ing importunity to bo one of the chief rea- rupture taking placo between the two 
sons of dyspepsia, and was profoundly con- Governments, he was recalled. lie did 
vinced that the presence of Lazarus at his not, howover, return to lOngland, but eon- 
gate counterbalanced many of tho goods tinuod to live as a private citizen at A’icn- 
wliich fortune had bestowed upon Dives. na. Strangely enough, from tho moment 
“ Here wo diuo-iu real comfort,” said he, that our embassy ceased to be recoguizod 
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by the Government, our countrymen be¬ 
came objects of especial civility. I myself, 
amongst the rest, was tlie bim-venu in some 
of the great houses, and even invited by 
Count Oobourg Coliari to those dejeuners 
which ho gave with such splendour at 
Maria lliille. 

“ At one of these, as a dish of saiatl was 
handed round, instead of eating it, like the 
others, I proceeded to make a very compli¬ 
cated dressing for it on my plate, calling for 
various condiments, and seasoning my mess 
in a most refined and ingenious manner. 
No sooner had I given the finishing touch 
to my great achievement when the Grand- 
duchess Sophia, who it seems had watched 
the whole performance, sent a servant round 
to beg that I would send lieriny plate. She 
accompanied the request with a little bow 
and a smile whose charm I can still recall. 
Whatever the reason, before I awoke next 
morning an agent of the police entered my 
room and informed me my passports were 
made out for Dresden, and that his orders 
were to give mo the pleasure of his society 
till I crossed the frontier. There was no 
minister, no envoy to appeal 10 , and nothing 
left hut to comply. They said Go, and I went.” 

“ And all for a dish of salad ! ” cried thu 
Vicar. 

“ All for the bright eves of an Archduch¬ 
ess, rather,” broke in Lucy, laughing. 

The old man’s grateful smile at the com¬ 
pliment to his gallantry showed how, even 
in a heart so world-worn, the vanjty of 
youth survived. 

“ I declare it was very hard,” said Tom — 
11 precious hard.” 

<• If you mean to give up the salad, so 
think 1 too,” cried the Vicar. 

“ I'll be shot if I’d have gone,” broke in 
Trillion!. 

“ You'd probably have been shot if you 
had stayed,” replied Tom. 

“ There are things we submit to in life, 
not because the penalty of resistance 
allrights us, but because we half acquiesce 
in their justice. You, for instance, Trat- 
lord, are well pleased to be here on leave, 
and enjoy yourself, as I take it, con¬ 
siderably ; and yet the call of duty —some 
very commonplace duty, perhaps — would 
make you return to morrow in all haste.” 

“ Of course it would,” said Lucy. 

“ I’m not so sure of it,” murmured Traf- 
ford, sullenly; “ I’d rather go into close 
arrest lor a week than I’d lose this day here.” 

“ Bravo I here’s your health, Lionel,” 
cried Tom. “ I do like to hear a fellow say 
he is willing to pay the cost of what pleases 
him.” 


I “ I must preach wholesome doctrine, my 
young friends,” broke in the Vicar. 11 Now 
that we have dined well, I would like to say 
a word on abstinence.” 

“ You mean to take no codec, Doctor, 
then ? ” asked Lucy, laughing. 

“ That I do, my sweet child — codec and 
a pipe too, for I know you are tolerant of 
tobacco.” 

“ I hope she is,” said Tom, “ or she’ll have 
a poor time of it in the house with me." 

“ I’ll put no coercion upon my tastes on 
this occasion, for I’ll take a stroll through 
the ruins, and leave you to your wine,” said 
she, rising. 

They protested in a mass against her 
going. “ We cannot lock the door, Lucy, 
de facto, ” said Sir Brook, “ but we do it 
figuratively.” 

“ And in that case I make my escape by 
the window,” said she, springing through 
an old lancet-shaped oridee in the Abbey 
wall. 

“ There goes down the sun and leaves us 
but a gray t wilight,” said Sir Brook, mourn¬ 
fully, ns he looked after her. “ If there 
were only enough beauty on earth I verily 
believe we might dispense with parsons.” 

“ l’lisli me over the hird’s-cye, ami let me 
nourish myself till your millennium conics,” 
said the Vicar. 

“ What a charming girl she is! her very 
beauty fades away before the graceful attrac¬ 
tion of her manner I” whispered Sir Brook 
to the Doctor. 

“ Oh, if you but knew her as I do 1 If 
you but knew how, sacrificing all the spring¬ 
time of her bright youth, she has never had 
a thought save to make herself the compan¬ 
ion of her poor father—a sad, depressed, 
sorrow-struck man, only rescued from de¬ 
spair by that companionship I I tell you, 
sir, there is more courage in submitting one’s 
self to the nature of another than in facing 
a battery.” 

Sir Brook grasped the Parson’s hand and 
shook it cordially. The action spoke more 
than any words. 11 And the brother, Doc¬ 
tor — what say you of the brother ? ” whis¬ 
pered lie. 

“ Ono of those that the old adage says 
1 either makes the spoon or spoils the horn.’ 
That’s Master Tom there.” 

Low ns the words were uttered they 
caught the sharp cars of him they spoko of, 
and with a laughing eye ho cried out, 
“ What’s that evil prediction you’re uttering 
about me, Doctor?” 

" I am just telling Sir Brook here that it’s 
pure head and tails how you turn out. 
There’s stuff in you to make a hero, but it’s 
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just as likely you’ll stop short at a highway- 
man.” 

“ I think I could guess which of tho two 
would best suit tho ago wo livo in,” said 
Tom, gaily. “ Aro wo to have another 
bottle of that madeira, for I suspect I see 
tho Doctor putting up tho corkscrew ? ” 

“ You are to have no more wine than 
what’s before you till you land mo at tho 
quay of Killaloe. When temperance means 
safety as well ns forbearance, it'sono of tho 
first of virtues.” 

Tho Vicar, indeed, soon grew impatient 
to depart. Fine as the evening was then, 
it might change. There was a feeling, .too, 
not of damp, but chilliness ; at all events, 
he was averse to being on tho water Into, 
and as he was the great promoter of these 
little convivial gatherings, his word was law. 

It is not so easy to explain how it hap- 
loned that Trall'ord sat beside Lucy. IVr- 
iaps the trim of the boat required it j cer¬ 
tainly, however, nothing required that the 
Vicar, who sat next Lucy on tho other side, 
should hill fast asleep almost as soon as lie 
set foot on board. Meanwhile, Sir Brook 
and Tom had engaged in an animated dis¬ 
cussion ns to the possibility of settling in 
Ireland as a man settles in somo lone island 
in the l’acilic, teaching the natives a few of 
the needs of civilization, and picking up a 
few convenient ways of theirs in turn ; Sir 
Brook warming with the tlioino so far as to 
exclaim at last, “ If I only had a few of 
thoso thousands left 1110 which I lost, squan¬ 
dered, or gave away, I’d try tho scheme, 
and you should bo my liuutcuaiit, Tom.” 

It was one of those projects, very pleasant 
in their way, where men can mingle tho 
serious with the ludicrous — where actual 
wisdom may go band in hand with down¬ 
right absurdity ; and so did they both under¬ 
stand it, mingling the very sagest reductions 
with projects the wildest and most eccentric. 
Their life, ns they sketched it, was to be 
almost savage in freedom, untrammelled by 
all the tiresome conventionalities of tho 
outer world, and at the samo time offering 
such an example of contentedness and 
comfort as to shnino the condition of all 
without the Pale. 

They agreed that tho Vicar must join 
them — he should be thoir Bishop. Ho 
might grumble a little at first about the 
want- of hot plates or finger-glasses, but he 
would soon fall into their ways, and somo 
native squaw would console him for the loss 
of jJlrs. Brennan’s housekeeping gills. 

And TraH'ord and Lucy all this time — 
what did they talk of'/ Did they, too, im¬ 
agine a future and plan out a life-road in 


company? Far too timid for that—they 
lingered over tho past, each asking somo 
trait of the other’s childhood, eager to hear 
any little incident which might mark char¬ 
acter or indicate temper. And at last they 
came down to tho present — to tho very 
hour they lived in, and laughingly wondered 
at the intimacy that had grown up between 
them. “ Only twelve days to-morrow since 
wo first met,” said Lucy, and her colour 
rose ns she said it, “ and hero we are talk¬ 
ing away as if— as if"— 

“ As if what ? ” cried he, only by an effort 
suppressing her name as it rose to his lips. 

“ As if wo knew each other for years. 
To mo it seems the strangest thing in the 
world — I who have never had friendships 
or companionships. To you, I have no 
doubt, it is common enough,” 

“ But it is not,” cried he, cngcrly. 
“ Such fortune never befell me before. I 
have gono a good deal 'into lifo — seen 
scores of people in country-houses and the 
like; but I never met any one before I could 
speak to of myself, — I mean, that I had 
courage to tell — not that exactly — but 
that 1 wanted them to know I wasn’t so bad 
a fellow — so reckless or so heart less as peo¬ 
ple thought me.” 

“ And is that tho character yon bear ? ” 
said she, with, though not visible to him, a 
faint smile on her mouth. 

“ I think it’s what my family would say 
of me,—I mean now, for once on a time 
I was a favourite at home.” 

“ And why are you not still ? ” 

“Because I was extravagant; because I 
went into debt; because 1 got very easily 
into scrapes, and very badly out of them — 
not dishonourably, mind; the scrapes I 
speak of were money troubles, and they 
brought me into collision with my governor. 
That was how it came about I was sent over 
here. They meant as a punishment what has 
turned out the greatest happines 3 of my life.” 

“ IIow cold tho water is,” said Lucy, as, 
taking off her glove, she suffered her hand 
to dip in the water beside the boat. 

“ Deliciously cold,” said he, as, plunging 
in his hand, lie managed, as though by ac¬ 
cident, to touch hers. She drew it rapidly 
away, however, and then, to prevent tho 
conversation returning to its former cliau- 
nel, said aloud, “AVIiat are you laughing 
over so heartily, Sir Brook ? You and Tom 
appear to have fallen upon a mine of droll¬ 
ery. Do share it with us.” 

“ You shall hoar it all one of these days, 
Lucy. Jog tho doctor’s arm now and wake 
him up, for I see the lights at the boathouse,, 
and we shall soon be on shore.” 
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“ And sorry I am for it,” muttered Tr; 
ford, in a whisper: “ I wish this night cou 
be drawn out to years.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

WAITING ON. 

On the sixth day after Dr. Lendrick’s ar¬ 
rival in Dublin —a fruitless journey so far 
as any hope of reconciliation was concerned 
— he resolved to return home. His friend 
Beattie, however, induced him to delay his 
departure to the next day, clinging to some 
small hope from a few words that had 
dropped from Sir William on that same 
morning. “ Lot me sec you to-night, Doc¬ 
tor; I have a note to show you which I 
could not to-day with all these people about 
me.” Now tho people in question resolved 
themselves into one person, Lady Lendrick, 
who indeed bustled into the room and out 
of it, slammed doors and upset chairs in a 
fashion that might well havo excused tho 
exaggeration that converted her into a 
noun of multitude. A very warm alterca¬ 
tion liad occurred, too, in tho Doctor’s pres¬ 
ence with reference to some letter from In¬ 
dia, which Lady Lendrick was urging Sir 
■William to reply to, but which he (irmly de¬ 
clared he would not answer. 

« How I am to treat a man subject to 
such attacks of temper, so easily provoked, 
and so incessantly irritated, is not clear to 
me. At all events I will see him to-night, 
and hear what he has to say to me. I am 
sure it has no concern with this letter from 
India.” With these words Beattie induced 
his friend to defer his journey for another 
day. 

It was a long and anxious day to poor 
Lendrick. It was not alone that he had to 
sufter tho bitter disappointment of all his 
hopes of being received by his father and 
admitted to some gleam of future favour, 
but he had discovered that certain debts 
which lie had believed long settled by the 
Juibre were still outstanding against him, 
Lady Lendrick having interfered to pre¬ 
vent their payment, while she assured the 
creditors that if they had patience Dr. Len¬ 
drick would one day or other be in a posi¬ 
tion to acquit them. Between two and three 
thousand pounds thus hung over him of in¬ 
debtedness above all Ins calculations, and 
equally above all his ability to meet. 

“ Wo thought you knew all this, Dr. Len¬ 
drick," said Mr. Hack, Sir William’s agent; 
“ we imagined you were a party to the ar¬ 
rangement, .understanding that you were 
.reluctant .to bring these debts under the 


f- Chief Baron’s eyes, being monoys lent to 
•' your wife’s relations.” 

“ I believed that they wore paid,” was all 
his reply, for tho story was a painful one of 
trust betrayed and confidence abused, and 
ho did not desire to revive it. He had often 
been told that his step-mother was tho real 
obstacle to all hope of reconciliation with 
his father, but that she had pushed her enmi¬ 
ty to him to the extent of his ruin was more 
than he was prepared for. They had never 
met, but at one time letters had frequently 
passed between them. Hers were marvels 
of good wishes and kind intentions, dashed 
with certain melancholy rellcrtions over 
some shadowy unknown something which 
had been the cause of his estrangement from 
his father, but which time and endurance 
might not impossibly diminish the bitterness 
of, though with very little hope of leading to 
a more amicable relation. She would as¬ 
sume, besides, occasionally a kind of com¬ 
panionship in sorrow, and, as though tho 
confession had burst from her unawares, 
avow that Sir William’s temper was more 
than human nature was called upon to sub¬ 
mit to, and that years only added to those 
violent outbursts of passion which made tho 
existence of all around him a perpetual mar¬ 
tyrdom. These always wound up with some 
sweet congratulation on 11 Tom’s good for¬ 
tune in his life of peaceful retirement,” and 
the “tranquil pleasures of that charming 
spot of which every one tells mo such won¬ 
ders, and which tho hope of visiting is one 
of my most entrancing day-dreams.” Wo 
give the passage textually, because it oc¬ 
curred without a change of a word thus in 
no less than five diftcrent letters. 

This formal repetition of a phrase, and 
certain mistakes she made about tho names 
of his children, first opened Hendrick's eyes 
ns to the sincerity' and affection of his cor¬ 
respondent, for he was the least suspicious 
of men, and regarded distrust as a disgrace 
to him who entertained it. 

Over all these things now did he ponder 
during this long dreary day. He did not 
like to go out lest lie should meet old ac¬ 
quaintances and be interrogated about his 
father, of whom he knew less than almost 
everyone. He shunned the tone of com¬ 
passionate interest men met him with, and 
lie dreaded even the old faces that remind¬ 
ed him of the past. He could not read: lie 
tried, but could not. After a few minutes 
he found that his thoughts wandered o(f 
from the hook and centered on his own con¬ 
cerns, till his head ached with the weary 
I round of those dillicultics which eamo ever 
back, and back, and back again, undimitiish- 
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eel, unrelieved, and unsolved. The embar¬ 
rassments of life are not, like chess problems, 
to bo resolved by a skilful combination: 
they are to be encountered by temper, by 
patience, by daring, at one time; by submis¬ 
sion at another; by a careful consideration 
of a man’s own powers, and by a clear¬ 
sighted estimate of his neighbours; and all 
these exercised not beforehand, nor in re¬ 
tirement. but on the very field itself where 
the conflict is raging and the fight at its 
hottest. 

It was late nt night when Beattie return¬ 
ed' home, and entered the study where 
Lendrick sat awaiting him. “ 1 am very 
late, Tom,” said lie, as ho threw himself in¬ 
to an arm-chair, like one fatigued and ex¬ 
hausted ; “ but it was impossible to getaway. 
Never in all my life have 1 seen him so full 
of anecdote, so abounding in pleasant recol¬ 
lections, so ready-witted, and so brilliant. 

I declare to you that if I could but recite 
the things he said, or give them even with a 
faint semblance of the way he told them, it 
would be the most amusing page of bygone 
Irish history. It was a grand review of all 
the celebrated men whom he remembered in 
his youth, from the eccentric Lord Bristol, 
tiic Bishop of Down, to O'Connell and Blue!. 
Nor did his own self-estimate, high as it 
was, make the picture in which lie figured 
less striking, nor less memorable his con¬ 
cluding words, as he said, ‘ These fellows are 
all on history, Beattie, — every man of them. 
There are statues to them in our highways, 
and men visit the spots that gave them 
birth; and here am I, second to none of 
them. Trinity College and the Four Courts 
will tell you if I speak in vanity; and here 
ami; and the only question about me is, 
when I intend to vacate the bench, when it 
will be my good pleasure to resign — they 
are not particular which — my judgeship or 
my life. But, sir, I mean not to do cither; I 
mean to live and protest against the inferi¬ 
ority of the men around me, and the ingrati¬ 
tude of the country that does not know how¬ 
to appreciate the one man of eminence it 
possesses.’ I assure you, Tom, vain and 
insolent as the speech was, as I listened I 
thought it was neither. There was a 
haughty dignity about him, to which his 
noble head and his deep sonorous voice and 
his commanding look lent ell'eet that over¬ 
came' all thought of attributing to such a 
man any over-estimate of his powers.” 

“ And this uote that ho wished to show 
you — what was it ? ” 

“ Oh, the note was a few lines written in 
an adjoining room by Balfour, the Viceroy’s 
secretary. It seems that his Excellency, 


finding all other seductions fail, thought of 
approaching your father through you.” 

‘‘Through met It was a bright inspira¬ 
tion.” 

“ Yes ; he sent Balfour to ask if the Chief 
Baron would feel gratified by the post of 
Hospital Inspector at the Cape being 
ollered to you. It is worth eight hundred 
a-year, ami a house.” 

11 Well, what answer did he give? ’’asked 
Lendrick eagerly. 

“ He d irected Balfour, who only saw Lady 
Lendrick, to reduce the proposal to writ¬ 
ing. 1 don’t fancy that the accomplished 
young gentleman exactly liked the task, but 
lie diil not care to refuse, and so lie sat 
down and wrote one of tho worst notes I 
ever read." 

“ Worst — in what way?” 

“ In every way. It was scarcely intelli¬ 
gible, without a previous knowledge of its 
contents, and so worded as to imply that 
when the Chief Baron had acceded to tho 
proposal, he had so bound himself in grati¬ 
tude to the Government that all honourable 
retreat was closed to him. I wish you saw 
your father’s face when he read it. ‘Beat- 
tie,’ said he, ‘ I have no right to say Torn 
must refuse this offer; but it he should do so, 

I will make the document you see there be 
read in the House, and my name is not 
William Lendrick if it do not cost them 
more than that peerage they so insolently 
refused me. Go now and consult your 
friend; it was so he called you. If his 
wants are such that this place is of conse¬ 
quence to him, let him accept it. 1 shall 
notask his reasons for whatever course he 
may take M;/ reply is already written, 
and to his Excellency in person.’ This he 
said in a way to imply that its tone was one 
not remarkable for conciliation or courtesy. 

“I thought the opportunity a favorable 
one to say that you were in town at the 
moment, that the accounts of his illness had 
brought you up, and that you were staying 
at my house. 

“ ‘ The'sooner will you be able to communi¬ 
cate with him, sir,’ said he, haughtily.” 

“ No more than that! ” 

“ No more, except that he added, ‘ Re¬ 
member, sir, liis acceptance or his refusal is 
to be his own act, not to be intimated in any 
way to me, nor to come through me.’ ” 

“ This is unnecessary harshness,” said 
Lendrick with a quivering lip ; “ there was 
no need to tell me how estranged wo are 
from each other.” 

“ I fancied I could detect a struggle with 
himself in all his sternness; and bis band 
trembled when I took it to say ‘ good-byo.’ 
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CIIAFTEK VII. 


I was going to ask if you might not bo per¬ 
mitted to see him, even for a brief moment; 
but I was afraid, lest in refusing lie might 
make a reconciliation still more remote, and 
so I merely said, * May I leave yon those 
miniatures I showed you a few days ago V ’ 
Itis answer was, 1 You may leave them, i 
sir.’ | 

“ As I came down to the hall I met Lady ' 
Lendriek. She was in evening dress, going i 
out, but had evidently waited to catch me i 
as I passed.” j 

You find the Chief much bettor, don't! 
you ? ’ asked she. I bowed and assented, j 
1 And he will be betler still,’ added she, j 
1 when all these anxieties aro over.’ She 
saw that I did not or would not appre¬ 
hend her meaning, and added, ‘ I mean 
about this resignation, which, of course, you 
will advise him to. The Government are 
really behaving so very well, so liberal, and 
withal so delicate. If they had been our 
own people I doubt if they would have 
shown anything like the same generosity.’ 

“ I have heard nothing but the oiler to 
Dr. Lendriek,’ said I. 

“ She seemed confused, and moved on; 
and then recovering herself, said, 1 And a 
most handsome oiler it is. I hope lie thinks 
so.’ 

“ With this we parted, and I believe now 
I have told you almost word for word every¬ 
thing that occurred concerning you.” 

“ And what do you say to all this. Deat¬ 
tic?” asked Lendriek, in a half sad tone. 

“ I say that if in your place, Tom, 1 would 
accept. It may be that the Chief Huron 
will interpose and say, Don’t go; or it may 
bo that your readiness to work for your 
bread should conciliate him; lie has long 
had the impression that you aro indisposed 
to exertion, and too l'ond of your own ease.” 

“ I know it— I know it; Lady Lendriek 
has intimated as much to me.” 

“ At all events, you con make no mistake 
in entertaining tho project, and certainly 
the offer is not to be despised.” 

“ It is of him, and of him alone, I am think¬ 
ing, Beattie. If be would let me see him, 
admit me once more on my old terms of 
affection, I would go anywhere, do anything 
that he counselled. Try, my dear friend, 
to bring this about; do your best for me, 
and remember I will subscribe to any terms, 
submit to anything, if ho will only bo re¬ 
conciled to me.” 

“ It will be hard if we cannot manage 
this somehow,"saiilBcattie; “ but now let us 
go to bed. It is past two o’clock. Good¬ 
night, Tom; sleep well, and don’t dream of 
tho Cape or the Calli'es.” 


THE FOUNTAIN OF IIONOUH. 

That ancient and incongruous pile which 
goes by the name of tho Castle in Dublin, 
and to which Irishmen very generally look 
ns the well from which all honours and places 
How, is not remarkable for cither the splen¬ 
dour or space it affords to the inmates be¬ 
neath its roof. Upheld by a great prestige 
perhaps, as in the case of certain distin¬ 
guished people, who affect a humble ex¬ 
terior and very simple belongings, it may 
deem that its own transcendent importance 
has no need of accessories. Certainly tho 
ugliness of its outside is in noway unbalanc¬ 
ed by the meanness within; and oven the 
very highest of those which claim its hospi¬ 
tality are lodged in no princely fashion. 

In a corner of the old red brick quadrangle, 
to the right of the state-entrance, in a small 
room whoso two narrow windows looked in¬ 
to a lane, sat a very well-dressed young 
gentleman at a writing-table. Short and 
disposed to roundness in face as well as fig¬ 
ure, Mr. Cholmondely Balfour scarcely re¬ 
sponded in appearance to his imposing name. 
Nature had not been as bountiful, perhaps, 
as Fortune; for while he was rich, well-born, 
and considerably gifted in abilities, his fea¬ 
tures were unmistakably common and vul¬ 
gar, and all the aids of dress could not atone 
lor the meanness in his general look. Ilad 
lie simply accepted his image as a thing to 
be quietly borne and submitted to, the case 
might not have been so very bad; but lie 
took it as something to be corrected, chang¬ 
ed, and ameliorated, and the result was a 
perpetual struggle to make tho most ordi¬ 
nary traits and commonplace features np- 
icar the impress of one on whom Nature 
lad written gentleman. It would have been 
no easy task to have imposed on him in a 
question ol his duty. lie was tho private 
secretary of the Viceroy, who was his ma¬ 
ternal undo. It would have been n tough 
task to have misled or deceived him in any 
matter open to his intelligence to examine; 
but upon this theme, there was not the in¬ 
ventor of a hair-wash, a skin-paste, a whis¬ 
ker-dye, or a pearl-powder, that might not 
have led him captive. A bishop might have 
found difficulty in geting audience of him — 
a barber might have entered unannounced ; 
and while the lieutenant of a county sat wait¬ 
ing in tho antechamber, the tailor, with a now 
waistcoat pattern, walked boldly into the au¬ 
gust presence. Entering life by that petite 
porte of polities, an Irish office, he had con¬ 
ceived a very humble estimate of tho people 
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amongstwhom lio was placed. Regarding liis avms. “Intractable as he ever was; lie 
extradition from Whitehall and its precincts won't die, and he won’t resign.” 
as a sort of probationary banishment, he felt, “Ilia friends say lie is perfectly willing 
however, its necessity; and ns naval men to resign if you agree to his terms.” 
are accredited with two years of service “That maybe possible; the question is, 
for every one year on the coast of Africa, What are his terms ? Have von a precedent 
Mr. Baltbur was aware that a grateful Gov- : of a Chief Baron being raised to the peer- 
ernment could equally recognize the devo- age ? ” 

tion of him who gave some of the years of “It’s not, as I understand, the pecrago 
his youth to the Fernando Po of statecraft, i he insists on ; he inclines to a moneyed ar- 
This impression being rarely personal in rangement.” 
its consequences was not of much moment, , “ We are too poor, Pemberton, — we are 

but it was conjoined with a more serious or- ! too poor. There’s a deep gap in our eas¬ 
ier, which was to imagine that all rule and | toms this quarter. It’s reduction we must 
governance in Ireland should bo carried on j think of, not outlay.” 

with a Machiavellian subtlety. The people, | “ ]f the changes are to be made,” said tho 

he had heard, were quick-witted; he must I other, with a tone of impatience, “Icertain- 
thcrelbre out-manceuvre them. Jobbery had [ ly ought to be told at once, or I shall have 
been, he was told, the ruin of Ireland ; he j no time left for my canvass.” 
would show its inellicieney bv the superior i “ An Irish borough, Pemberton — an Irish 
skill with which he could wield its weapon, borough requires so little,”said Balfour, with 
To be sure his ollico was a very minor one, a compassionate smile, 
its influence very restricted, but Mr. Bil- “ Such is not the opinion over here, sir,” 
four was ambitious ; he was a Viceroy’s lieph- said Pemberton, stiflly; “ and I might even 
civ ; he had sat four mouths in the House, suggest some caution in saying it.” 
from which ho had been turned out on a “ Caution is the badge of all our tribe,” 
petition. He had therefore social advan- said Balfour, with a burlesque gravity. “ By 
tages to build on, abilities to display, and j the way, Pemberton, his Excellency is great- 
wrongs to avenge; and as a man too late ly disappointed at the issue of tliese Cork 
for the train spcculotes during the day how i trials; why didn’t, you hang these fellows ? ” 
how far on his road he might have been by J “ Juries can no more be coerced here than 
tliis time or by that, so did Mr. Balfour con-i in England; they brought them in not 
tinually keep reminding himself how, but guilty.” 

for that confounded petition, he might now “ IVe know all that, and we ask you why ? 
have been a Treasury this or a Board of There certainly was little room tor doubt 
Trade that—a corporal, in fact, in that in the, evidence.” 

great army whose commissioned ofiieers are ^ “ When you have lived longer in Ireland, 

amongst the highest in Europe. I Me, Balfour, you will learn that there, arc 

Let us now present him to our reader, as j other considerations in a trial than the tes- 
hc lay back in his chair, and by a hand-bell \ timony of the witnesses.” 
summoned his messenger. >* That’s exactly what I said to his Exccl- 

“ I say, Watkins, when Clancy calls about leney ; and I remarked, If Pemberton conies 
those trousers show him in, and send some | into the House, he must prepare for a sharp 
one over to the packet-office about the plios- : attack about these trials.” 
phorus blacking ; you know wo are on the : And it is exactly to ascertain if I am to 

last jar of it. It the Solicitor-General should enter Parliament that I have come here to- 
come ” — i day,” said the other, angrily. 

“lie is here, sir; lie has been waiting “Bring me the grateful'tidings that the 
these twenty miniites. I told him you were Cord Chief Baron has joined his illustrious 
with his Excellency.” predecessors in that distinguished court, I’ll 

“So I was — so I always am,” said ho, i answer you in five minutes.” 
throwing a half-smoked cigar into the lire. “ Beattie declares he is better this morn- 
“ Admit him.” _ ing. He says that he has in all probability 

A pale, careworn, anxious-looking man, years of life before him.” 
whose tiice was not without traces of annoy- ' “There’s nothing so hard to kill as a 
mice at the length of time ho had been kept judge, except it bo an archbishop. I be¬ 
wailing, now entered and sat down. jieve a sedentary life does it; they sav if a 

“Just whore we were yesterday, Pember- fellow will sit still and never move lie may 
ton,” said Balfour, as he arose and stood live to any a“e.” 

with his back to the fire, the tails of his Pemberton took an impatient turn up 
gorgeous dressing-gown hanging over his and down the room, and then, wheeling 
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about directly in front of Balfour, said — Balfour turned round to tlio glass and 
“ If his Kxcellenoy knew perhaps that I smiled sweetly at himself, as though to say 
do not want the Home of Commons”— that ho had heard of some one who knew 
“Not want the IIouso — not wish to be ’ l 10W to make these negotiations sucecsslhl 
in Parliament ? ” !— a fellow of infinite readiness, a clever 

“ Certainly not. If I enter the. House! fellow, hut withal one whose good looks 
it is as a law-ollieer of the Crown; person- and distinguished air left even his talents in 
ally, it is no object to me.” the background. 

“I’ll not tell him that, Bern. I’ll keep “ I think I’ll call and see the Chief Baron 
your secret safe, for I tell you frankly it myself,” said he. “ Ilis Excellency sends 
would ruin you to reveal it.” twice a-day to inquire, ami I’ll take the 

“It’s no secret, sir; you may proclaim it opportunity to make him a visit—that is, 
— you may publish it in the ‘Gazette.’ if he will receive me.” 

But really we are wasting much valuable “ It is doubtful. At all events, let me 
time here. It is now two o’clock, and l give, you one hint for your guidance, 
must go down to Court. I have only to Neither let drop Air. Attorneys’s name 
say that if no arrangement he come to he- nor mine in your conversation; avoid the 
fore this lime to-morrow ” — lie stopped j mention of any one whose career might he 
short. Another word might have commit- influenced by the Baron’s retirement ; and 
ted him, hut he pulled up in time. _ I talk of him less as a human being than as 

“ Well, what then ? " asked Balfour, with al , institution that is destined to endure as 


a half smile. 

“ I have heard you pride yourself, Mr. 
Balfour,” said the other, recovering, “ on 
your skill in nice negotiation; why not try 
what you could do with the Chief Bar¬ 
on ? ” 

“ Are there women in the family ? ” said 
Balfour, caressing his mustache. 

“ No; only his wife.” 

“ I’ve seen her,” said he, contemptuously. 

“ He quarrelled with his only son, and 
has not spoken to him, I believe, for nigh 
thirty years, and the poor fellow is strug¬ 
gling on as a country doctor somewhere in 
the west.” 

“ What if we were to propose to do 
something for him? Men are often not, 
averse to sec those assisted whom their own i 
pride refuses to help.” j 

“ I scarcely suspect you’ll acquire his 
gratitude that way.” 

“ We don't want his gratitude, we want 
his place. I declare I think the idea a good 
one. There’s a thing now at the Cape, an 
inspectorship of something — Hottentots or[ 
hospital-', I forget which. His Excellency 
asked to have the gift of it; what if we 
were to appoint this man V ” 

“Alike the crier of his Court a Commis¬ 
sioner in Chancery, and II iron Hendrick 
will he more obliged to yon,” said Pember¬ 
ton, with a sneer. “ He is about the least 
forgiving man I ever knew or heard of.” 

“ Where is this son of his to he found ? ” 

“ I saw him yesterday walking with Hr. 
Beattie. I have no doubt Beattie knows 
his address. But let mo warn you once 
more against the inutility of tho step you 
would take. I doubt if the old Judge 
would as much as thank you.” 


long as the British constitution.” 

“ I wish it was a woman — if it was only 
a woman I had to deal with, the whole 
aflair might he deemed settled.” 

“ If you should he able to do anything 
before the mail goes out to-night, perhaps 
you will inform me,” said Pemberton, as 
lie bowed and left the room. “ And these 
are the men they send over here to admin¬ 
ister the country I ” muttered he, ns he 
descended the stairs — “ such are the intel¬ 
ligences that arc to rule Ireland 1 Was it 
Voltaire who said there was nothing so 
inscrutable in all the ways of Providence 
ns the miserable smallness of those crea¬ 
tures to whom the destiny of nations was 
committed.” 

Humiliating over this, lie hastened on to 
a nisi jn'ius ease. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A PUZZLING COMMISSION. 

As Colonel Cave re-entered his quarters 
after morning parade in the Boyal Bar¬ 
racks of Dublin, he found the following 
letter, which tho post had just delivered. 
It was headed, “ Strictly Private,” with 
three dashes under the words: — 

“ Ilolt-Traftbirt. 

“JIy Dear Colonel Cave, — Sir 
Hugh is confined to bed with a severe 
attack of gout —tho doctors call it flying 
gout. He sufl'ers greatly, and his nerves 
are in a slate of irritation that makes all 
attempt at writing impossible. This will 
be my apology for obtruding upon you, 
though perhaps the cause in which I write 
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might serve for excuse. AVo are in the 
deepest anxiety about Lionel. You are 
already aware how heavily his extrava¬ 
gance has cost us. Ilis play-debts amount- j 
cd to above ten thousand pounds, and all 
the cleverness of Mr. Joel has not been 
ablo to compromise with the tradespeople 
for less than as much more; nor are we 
yet done with demands from various quar¬ 
ters. It is not, however, of these that I 
desire to speak. Your kind offer to take 
him into your own regiment, and exercise 
the watchful supervision of a parent, has 
relieved us of much anxiety, and his own 
sincere affection for you is the strongest 
assurance we can have that the step inns 
been a wise one. Our present uneasiness 
has, however, a deeper source than mere 
pecuniary embarrassment. Tho boy — he 
,is very little moro than a boy in years -— 
has fallen in love, and gravely writes to 
his father for consent that he may marry. 

I assure you the shock brought back 
all Sir Hugh’s most severe symptoms; 
and his left eye was attacked with an in¬ 
flammation such as I)r. Golo says he never 
saw equalled. So far as tho incohereney 
of bis letter will permit us to guess, the 
girl is a person in a very humble condition 
of life, the daughter of a country doctor, 
of course without family or fortune. That 
ho made her acquaintance by an accident, 
ns he informs us, is also a reason to suppose 
that they are not people in society. Tho 
name, as well as I can decipher it, is Loud- 
rich or Hendrich — neither very distin¬ 
guished I 

“ How, my dear Colonel, oven to a second 
son, such an alliance would be perfectly in¬ 
tolerable— totally at variance with all his 
father’s plans fur him, and inconsistent with 
tho station lie should occupy. Hut there 
are other considerations—too sad ones, 
too melancholy indeed to be spoken of, ex¬ 
cept where tho best interests of a family 
are to be regarded, which press upon us 
hero. The last accounts of George from 
Madeira leave us scarcely a hope. The 
climate, from which so much was expected, 
has done nothing. The season has been 
unhappily most severe, and tho doctors 
agree in declaring that the malady has not 
yielded in any respect. You will see, 
therefore, what a change any day may ac¬ 
complish in Lionel’s prospects, and how 
doubly important it is that ho should con¬ 
tract no ties inconsistent with a station of 
no mean importance. Not that those con¬ 
siderations would weigh with Lionel in tho 
least: ho was always headstrong, rash, and 
self-willed; and if ho were, or fancied that 


ho were, bound in honour to do a thing, 
I know well that all persuasions would be' 
unavailing to prevent him. I cannot be¬ 
lieve, however, that matters can have gono 
so far here. This acquaintanceship must 
bo of the very shortest; and however de¬ 
signing and crafty such people may be, 
there will surely bo some means of show¬ 
ing them that their designs are impractica¬ 
ble, and of a nature only to bring disap¬ 
pointment and disgrace upon themselves. 
That Sir Hugh would give his consent is 
totally out of tho question — a thing not 
to be thought of for a moment; indeed I 
may tell you in confidence that his first 
thought on reading L.’s letter was to carry 
out a project to which George had already 
consented, and by which the entail should 
bo cut oil’, and our third sou, Harry, in that 
case would inherit. This will show you to 
what extent his indignation would carry 
him. 

“ Now what is to be done ? for, really, it 
is but time lost in deploring when prompt 
action alone can save us. Do you know, or 
do you know any one who does know, these 
Hendricks or Hendricks—who arc they, 
ivliat are they ? Are they people to whom 
I could write myself? or are they in that 
rank in life which would cnablo us to make 
somo sort of compromise? Again, could 
you in any way obtain L.’s confidence and 
make him open his heart to you Jirslf 
This is the moro essential, because tho 
moment he hears of anything like coercion 
or pressure his whole spirit will riso in resist¬ 
ance, and he will be totally unmanageable. 
You have perhaps moro influence over him 
than any one else, and oven your influonco 
he would resent if he suspected any domi¬ 
nance. 

“ I am madly impatient to hear what you 
will suggest. Will it be to seo these peo¬ 
ple ? to reason with them ? to explain to 
them tho fruitlcssness of what they aro 
doing? Will it bo to talk to the girl her¬ 
self? 

“ My first, thought was to send for Lionel, 
as his lather was so ill, but on consideration 
I felt that a meeting between them might 
bo the thing of all others to bo avoided. 
Indeed, in Sir Hugh’s present temper, I 
dare not think of tho consequences. 

“ Might it be advisable to get Lionel at¬ 
tached to some foreign station ? If so, I 
am suro I could manage it—only, would 
he go ? there’s the question — would ho go ? 
I am writing in such distress of mind, and 
so hurriedly too, that I really do not know 
what I have set down, and what I lmvo 
j omitted. I trust, however, tliero is enough 
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of this sad case boforo you to enable you to 
counsel me, or, what is much better, net for 
me. I wish I could solid you L.’s lotter; 
but Sir Hugh has put it away, and I cannot 
lay my band on it. Its purport, however, 
was to obtain authority from us to approach 
this girl’s relations as a suitor, and to show 
that bis intentions were known to and con¬ 
curred in by ins family. The only gleam 
of hope in the epistle was his saying, ‘ I have 
not the slightest reason to believe she would 
accept me, but the approval of my friends 
will certainly give me the best chance.’ 

“Now, my dear Colonel, compassionate 
my anxiety, and writo to mo at once — 
something — anything. Writo such a letter 
as Sir Hugh may see; and if you have any¬ 
thing secret or confidential, enclose it as a 
separate slip. Was it not unfortunate that 
we refused that Indian appointment for 
him? All this misery might have been 
averted. You may imagine how Sir Hugh 
feels this conduct the moro bitterly, coming, 
ns I may say, on the back of all his late in¬ 
discretions. 

“ Remember, finally, happen what may, 
this project must not go on. It is a question 
of the boy’s whole future and life. To defy 
his father is to disinherit himself; and it is 
not impossible that this might be the most 
oll'eetual argument you could employ with 
these people who now seek to entangle 
him. 

“ I have certainly no reason to love Ire¬ 
land. It was there that my cousin Corn¬ 
wallis married tint dreadful creature who 
is now suing him for cruelly, and exposing 
the family throughout England. 

“ Sir Hugh gave directions last week 
about lodging tho purchase-money for his 
company, but ho wrote a few lines to Cox’s 
last night — to what purport I cannot say — 
not impossibly to countermand it. What 
allliction all this is!" 

As Colonel Cavo read over this letter 
for a second time, he was not without mis¬ 
givings about tho oven small share to which 
ho had contributed in this difficulty. It was 
evidently during tho short leave be had 
granted that this nqnaintanceship bad been 
formed; and Eossbrooko’s companionship 
was tho very last thing in the world to deter 
a young and ardent fellow from anything 


high-down or romantic. “ I ought never to 
have thrown them together,” muttered ho, 
ns lie walked his room in doubt and delibera¬ 
tion. 

He rang his bell and sent for the Adjutant. 

‘ ‘ Where’s Trafl'ord ? ” asked he. 

“ You gave him three days’ leave yester¬ 
day, sir. He’s gone down to that fishing 
village where he went before.” 

“ Confound tho place 1 Send for him at 
once — telegraph. .No — let us seo — his 
leave is up to-morrow?” “Thonoxtday 
at ten he was to report.” 

“His father is ill — an nttack of gout,” 
mutterod tho Colonel, to give some colour 
to his agitated manner. “ Rut it is better, 
perhaps, not to alarm him. The seizure 
seems passing od".” 

“ Ho said something about asking for a 
longer term; ho wants a fortnight, I think. . 
The season is just beginning now.” 

“ Ho shall not have it, sir. Take good 
care to warn him not to apply. It will breed 
discontent in the regiment to sue a young 
fellow who has not been a year with us obtain 
a leave every ten or fifteen days.” 

“ If it were any other than Trafl’ord, there 
would bu plenty of grumbling. Rut ho is 
such a favourite!” 

“ I don’t know thatawor.se accident could 
befall any man. Many a fine fellow has 
been taught selfishness by thu over-estimate 
others have formed of him. Seo that you 
keep him to his duty, and that he is to look 
for no favouritism.” 

The Colonel did not well know why he 
said this, nor did lie stop to think what 
might come of it. It smacked, to his mind, 
however, of something prompt, active, and 
energetic. 

His next move was to write a short note 
to Lady TraH’ord, acknowledging hers, and 
saying that Lionel being absent — ho did 
not add where — nothing could be done till 
he should see him. 11 On to-morrow — next 
day at farthest—-I will report progress. I 
cannot believe the ease to be so serious as 
you suppose: at all events, count upon me.” 

“Stay!” cried be to the Adjutant, who 
stood in tho window awaiting further instruc¬ 
tions ; “ on second thoughts, do telegraph. 
Say, ‘ Return at once.’ This will prepare 
him for something.” 
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STORY OF A LIFE. 

' BY O. CRAGIN. 

XV. 

M ONTHS hnd passed since that adventure with 
Miss Johnson. In the meantimo her parents 
had changed their residence from Prince to Elra-st., 
—a place considerably further from the church 
which we both attended. I became aware of tho 
fact under the following circumstances: A maiden 
lady by the name of Burrell, a member of our church, 
resided in Walker-st.; and on learning that I was a 
down-town resident, nnd that it would be no incon¬ 
venience for me to pass down Elm-st. to Walker, 
Instead of Broadway, witii true politeness and mod¬ 
esty she made known to me her wishes for my com¬ 
pany when not otherwise engaged. I was pleased 
with her frank simplicity, and cheerfully acceded, 
to her wishes. Miss Burrell was a woman of un¬ 
feigned piety nnd goodness of heart, possessing also 
a well-disciplined and intelligent mind, so that I 
soon learned to appreciate her Boclety, and deemed 
myself well rewarded for my services as her escort 
on such occasions. One evening as I left the lecture- 
room of our church, Miss Burrell remarked to me, 
that as Miss Johnson was alone, and going in the 
same direction with herself, she hnd invited her to 
avail herself of our company, believing I would have 
no objections under the circumstances. I hardly 
need say that this second providential arrangement 
of falling into Miss Johnson’s company was de¬ 
cidedly pleasing to mo. And it is my impression 
now that my esteemed friend, Miss Burrell, was 
heartily thanked, inwardly at least, for her agency 
in thus adding to my pleasure as well as to my 
responsibility as their protector. From that evening ' 
I got the impression, but cannot thy how, that lily 
company was, to say the least, not displeasing to Miss 
Johnson. On leaving her nt the door of her residence 
that evening, she informed me that her mother 
would be glad to have me coll and see them. I re¬ 
plied that I would certainly do so. 

As Miss Burrell and I bid our fair friend good 
evening, a queer sensation passed over me—quite 
different from any former experience. It seemed as 
though I parted with a largo share of myself, or life. 
Not that it was lost in any unpleasant sense, for 
I felt very happy after saying that Good evening. I 
had quite a loving feeling toward my friend Miss 
Burrell—thought I never loved her so much beforo. 
Indeed, I had a new appreciation and love for all 
womankind. Was it tho reflecting of tho divine 
element ? an emanation from Christ, tho conspicu-. 
oos member of the great, duality in whose image man 
and woman wofe created? I was quite ignorant 
then of the nr.tnro and j-,ower of that subtle influ¬ 
ence or nimiuii, called female magnetism, so cxbila- 
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rating, not to say intoxicating, to the sterner sex. 
And with nil my experience in the society of women 
since then, the natnre and mystery of that influence 
are by no means mathemat ically demonstrated. Of 
one thing I am certain, that no man will truthfully 
appreciate woman, or be vitally and harmoniously 
organized into her life, who does not place himself ns 
a pupil in the school of Christ, to learn of him who 
is man’s legitimate head, to be wise as a serpent 
and harmless as a dove. 

That MIbs Johnson’s personal attractiveness served 
to intoxicate my social nature to some extent, during 
that short walk, I freely admit. And as Miss Bur¬ 
rell was the occasion of this additional pleasure to 
our homeward-bound walks, I ought to have been 
very grateful to her. I think I was for a while. 
We had not taken many walks In that trio form, 
however, before there was something in me that 
wished it might so happen that my good, spiritually- 
minded friend, Miss Burrell, would occasionally find 
some other escort, or occasionally remain at home. 
y es, tnat was tne point ego was alter—to enjoy my 
other friend alone. How selfish I It was not long 
before my wishes wero granted in that respect. At 
the close of an evening meeting, I, as usual, looked 
for Miss Burrell, but only saw Miss Johnson, re¬ 
marking at the same time to the latter, that I did 
not see our friend Miss Burrell. “ She is not hero,” 
replied Miss Johnson. It will be safe to say that I 
did not regret Miss Burrell’s absence on that oc¬ 
casion. I was usually a very fast pedestrian; but on 
that evening I made quite an effort to progress 
very moderately. Wo had not advanced very far, 
before Miss Johnson inquired if I had obtained 
a new hope. (A dash of cold water this upon the 
designs of Cupid in my bosom.) A new hope? 
What had become of my old one? Alas I I had 
given it up some weeks previously, judging it to bo 
unsound according to the test applied by our nejv 
pastor. I had a great horror of being a hypocrltei 
and of cherishing a false hope of salvation. And 
our Reverend Mr. Norton was noted for his gift at 
removing masks and uncovering the hypocrites, and 
making havoc generally among religious hopes and 
pretensions. My difficulty was that I could not tell, 
for the life of me, exactly when or how I was con¬ 
verted, and could not therefore relate anything very 
wonderful or miraculous respecting the change I 
had experienced. My reply, however, to that home 
question was in. 'lie affirmative. Bdt my conscience 
at once accused me of practising dishonesty, through 
fear of shocking or chilling a young woman’s good 
feelings toward me; since in truth, my religious hope 
was no better than it had been, though another kind 
of hope was springing up pretty fast. 

I believe I submitted my case subsequently to tho 
church doctors, who either gave me n new hope or 
patched up the old one, making it ns good as new, 
and so sent me on my way again rejoicing. That I 
was regarded by the ciders and leading members as 
a very pious, exemplary young man, I was fully 
aware. But still, there was an undefined inner want 
of my nature, unsatisfied with the religion of the 
church. In its service, it was all work and no pay — 
no reft. Cliriet said, “ Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
It Was tocense from my own self-works and enter, 
into the works of Qod, or let his works enter into 
me, that was the real want and craving of my soul; 
but I knew it not then. 

Tho next Sunday, I called according to my pro¬ 
mise on the Johnson family and spent an hour very 
pleasantly, mostly in conversation with Mrs. John¬ 
son, whom I found to be a very intelligent and edi¬ 
fying woman. On leaving, I was cordially invited 
to call upon them without ceremony, whenever I 
had a disposition to do so. 

Some of my readers may wish to know how mat¬ 
ters stood at this time between Sarah Steele and my¬ 
self. As I lmd not opened a matrimonial account 
with her, there were no entries on cither side to my 
knowledge. I still regarded her as a dear friend, and 
occasionally called on all my old friends at the doc¬ 
tor’s. This new attraction did.not seem to detract 
from the old ones. Tho idea of clieostpg a wife, how¬ 
ever, out of the growing circle of acquaintances of 
young women In our church, did not seriously enter 


my mind at that time, for the reason that ray tem¬ 
poral circumstances forbade it. That the marriage 
spirit was a strong and powerfhl antagonist of the 
revival spirit in those days, there can be no question. 
It was creature idolatry confronting the worship of 
God, although cloaked with the sanctity of Bible au¬ 
thority. 

Bui the subject of matrimony was an Interesting 
one to the young men in tho church, eliciting fre¬ 
quent and animated discussions. A brother church- 
member by the name of Seymour (a relative of our 
Circularian contributor, H. J. S.), a young man with 
whom I was very intimate, was fond of speculating 
upon the marriage question. He Introduced the sub¬ 
ject one Sabbath—that being our free day ns we called 
it, both of us being clerks—by a flattering remark re¬ 
specting Miss Johnson, recommending mo to try my 
skill in winning a prize so lovely and attractive as 
she appeared to be. “ What should I do with such a 
prize if I should be so fortunate or unfortunate as to 
win her, withray small salary?” I inquired; “ What 
use could I make of a beautiful painting, without an 
elegant house in which to exhibit it ? Why not,” I 
continued, “ make the attempt yourself?” The truth 
was, that my young friend had his eye already on a 
much less attractive young woman, personally, but 
one with whom, could he obtain her, wealth and po¬ 
sition would be the accompaniments, she being the 
daughter of A. G. P., the prospective millionaire, 
and head of the firm by whom he was employed ns 
clerk. As he intimated to me the advantages he an¬ 
ticipated by such an alliance, I said to him, “ Then 
you would marry for money, would you?” “Why 
not ?” answered he. “ What is the real difference 
between marrying for love, ns it is called, and marry¬ 
ing for money, provided a man wishes to makegood 
use of the money thus obtained?" He then cited 
some instances of his acquaintances in which love¬ 
less marriages were more prosperous, if not more 
happy, titan others which were induced by passion. 
But my friond and associate, Seymour, who saw pro- 
spectlvoly a brilliant career before him, as a son-in- 
law and partner of the wealthy liouso to which he 
was devoting the energies of his youth, was doomed 
to experience a sudden disappointment, and that 
coveted career to bo extinguished as by a flash of 
lightning. 

Within the week subsequent to the foregoing con¬ 
versation, tho bells gavo the usual alarm of a fire 
one morning hi the district embracing our store. 
Our book-keeper, being foreman of a fire-engine 
company, no sooner heard tho first tap of: the bell, 
thaU, donning his cap and coat, with trumpet in 
linnd, he started upon the run for the engine-house. 
What a nasslon he had. that book-keener StcbbinB. 
for the sport of fighting the servant tiro whenever 
the signal was given that as a destroying element 
it was becoming tho master of the situation 1 But on 
this occasion he returned in a very short time, say¬ 
ing that the alarm was a false one, occasioned by the 
fall of a building. “ Tho fail of what building?” I 
carelessly inquired. “ The new store of Phelps & 
Dodge,” heroplicd. “Any one hurt?” “Yes, a 
dozen or more persohs buried under the ruins.” It 
was natural that I should think of my friends who 
owned and occupied the building—especially young 
Seymour. As soon as I could leave my business, I 
hastened to the spot, on the corner of Cliff & Beek- 
man-sts. But the two hours that had elapsed since 
the catastrophe lmd been sufficient to call one hun¬ 
dred thousand people, it was estimated, to the 
scene of the disaster, hoping, like myself, to witness 
the recovery, alive, of some of the men from the 
mins. 

Let the reader imagine a brick building, six sto¬ 
ries high, seventy-five feet deep and as many wide, 
fronting on two streets. The upper stories were 
filled with cotton, wire, tin, lead, and other heavy 
substances. The counting-room and the place where 
most of the business was transacted, were on the 
ground floor. On that fatal morning the proprietors 
and some of the employees wero absent front the 
store on business. The two book-keepers and one 
or two other clerks were in the counting-room; por¬ 
ters and laborers were in other parts pf the building. 
Mr. Seymour and a Mr. Pltkins, clerks, were stand¬ 
ing against a granite pillar that formed one side of a 


door, or drive-way Into the building, which was 
used for loading and unloading merchandize. . They 
were conversing upon tho subject of the Insecurity 
of tho building, for the rumor had gone abroad that 
It was unsafe. Some of the employees were suffering 
much anxiety upon the subject. It was reported 
that certain unearthly sounds had been heard for 
several weeks previously. And while the two young 
men were thus discoursing, they were startled by a 
singular noise combining deep moaning, screeching, 
and the rolling sound of distant thunder. As the 
sound fell upon the ears of Mr. Pltkins, he instantly 
leaped toward the street, pelted, ns he went, by the 
falling bricks, but reached a place of safety. His 
companion, Mr. Seymour, looked around at the 
noise to see the cause of it. It was a fatal delay; 
for ho was instantly buried alive. The only other 
person in the building who escaped with his life, 
was a clerk in the fourth story, busy at the time in a 
small office attached to the brick wall in the rear. 
As tho building fell, half of that little office remained, 
leaving barely standing-room for the petrified clerk. 
One can hardly Imagino the strange and terrible 
sensations that must have seized him as he saw his 
narrow escape from a sudden death. But he had 
sufficient presence of mind to stand there quietly'till 
rescued from his perilous situation. Shortly after he 
reached the ground, the remnant of the office where 
ho had been standing for along time, fell into the 
abyss below. The catastrophe caused much excite¬ 
ment in the public mind. The city press criticised 
the builder, while tho proprietors, through the influ¬ 
ence of wealtli and position, some thought, escaped 
the severe public censure they truly merited. 
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